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JAPAN BEFORE HISTORY: A SURVEY OF THE 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL RECORD* 


RICHARD K, BEARDSLEY 


University of Michigan 


N the late 19th and early 20th centuries two Americans, E. S. Morse and N. 

G. Munro,’ did much to open Japanese eyes to dirt archaeology as one of 
the historical tools for elucidating Japan’s past. Thereafter Japanese re- 
searchers published some English or German summaries on Japan’s ancient 
remains and for a few decades Westerners wrote with much interest of new dis- 
coveries concerning JoOmon, Yayoi, and, occasionally, Tomb cultures.*? But 
Western interest was short lived and Japanese archaeology went out of fashion 
in Western journals for more than a quarter century. Japanese research went 
ahead, however, and has given rise to radical reinterpretations which have not 
found their way into Western language literature. My purpose here is to present 
briefly a review of the periods prior to the first flourishing of Buddhism in 
Japan and to offer some suggestions toward fitting these findings into the 
larger picture of Asiatic cultural development. 

Why did Western interest fade when investigation reached what now seems 
the bare threshold of Japan’s archaeological problems? Because the questions 
raised and answered were oversimplified. It was the simplest and most primi- 
tive remains that most intrigued Westerners. Prehistoric pottery that came from 
shell mounds and other simple sites unmistakably fell into two separate 
classes, called Jomon and Yayoi. JoOmon, though varied, seemed the more 


primitive and was found in increasing proportion toward the north where, on 


Mr. Richard K. Beardsley is Associate Professor of Anthropology and Research 
Associate in the Museum of Anthropology at the University of Michigan. 


*For their patient and courteous advice on archaeological matters in Japan, the 
author owes deep gratitude to Yawata Ichiro, Yamanouchi Sugao and his junior col- 
league Kamaki Yoshimasa, and numerous others. The writer holds himself solely re- 
sponsible, however, for any errors of fact or interpretation in this paper, for time has 
not permitted sending the manuscript for criticism and improvement to any of the 
archaeologists who best know Japan’s prehistory. 

* Edward S. Morse, ‘‘The Shell Mounds of Omori,’’ Memoirs of the Science Depart- 
ment, University of Tokyo, 1:1 (1879), describes the first scientifically-oriented exca- 
vation in Japans N. Gordon Munro, Prehistoric Japan (Yokohama, 1908), gives an 
encyclopedic account of remains known up to that time. 

2Representative samples of this literature are used by Bertram Kraus in ‘‘Current 
Problems in Japanese Prehistory,’’ Southwestern Journal of Anthropology, 3 (1947), 
58 ff., and by Hiroshi Daifuku, ‘‘The Early Cultures of the Island of Kyushu, Japan,’’ 
ibid., 5 (1949), 253-271. 
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Hokkaido and Sakhalien, there still live some 15,000 (counting those of mixed 
parentage) of a primitive non-Japanese people, the Ainu. In Ainu culture of 
recent times are some echoes of the remains associated with Jomon (‘‘rope- 
mark’’) pottery, so it was decided that Jomon represented the prehistoric Ainu 
and Yayoi the prehistoric Japanese. Archaeological interpretation thereafter, 
it seemed, would be merely a matter of deciding whether a given set of remains 
was Ainu or Japanese. 

But the question of racial and cultural identification is not simple. In Japan 
it was necessary, first to realize that race-language-culture, the triad by which 
a people is identified, is not a single indivisible unit that persists or changes as 
a whole. Cultural diffusion, for example, may displace certain elements or the 
entirety of a cultural tradition without any accompanying shift of population or 
language. Hence the displacement of Jomon by Yayoi culture traits need not 
have anything to do with Ainu or Japanese people or language. Racial identi- 
fication, as such, has become the special concern of the physical anthropolo- 
gists, who have found that the Jomon populations were quite variable.’ None 
was unequivocally like modern Ainu, though the unstudied materials from 
northeastern Japan may yet provide such examples. More surprisingly, some 
were very like the present-day Japanese inhabitants of the same locality, as 
in the case of 23 Early Jomon skeletons from the vicinity of Akashi City on 
the Inland Sea studied by Suzuki Hisashi.* Hence, few experts today set them- 
selves against the view that several racial strains came to Japan in early 
times. As to Ainu origins, the evidence makes it quite possible that they are a 
relict of one of the prehistoric strains, neither replaced nor absorbed by later 
peoples in Japan but augmented, if at all, by related tribes in northeast Asia. 
But when it comes to the matter of Jomon origins or relations, though unanimity 
of views has not been reached, at least no one now is satisfied merely to ask 
the often meaningless question whether a given site or culture assemblage is 
either Ainu or Japanese. 

On the other hand, new questions of considerably wider significance to 
culture history and culture theory have now been asked, and require much 
broader views for their answers. How unified was the culture of Japan at any 
particular point? How were the transitions accomplished from one period and 
culture type to the next? How closely was Japan tied to the continent, and to 
what part of the continent, at different prehistoric times? What of prehistoric 
relations to the center of civilization in China? By what steps did economic 
and social development occur? How do all these match with the march of 
civilization in other parts of the world? Japanese archaeologists have shown 


°A history of interpretations is given in the massive work compiling anthropometric 
data by Kiyono Kenji, Kodai jinkotsu no kenkyu ni motozuku Nihon jinshuron (Japanese 
racial theory based on the study of ancient skeletons) (Tokyo, 1949), esp. 480 ff. 
“Personal communication from Professor Suzuki, 1951. 
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great interest in some of these questions, relatively little interest in others, 


but their work has made it possible to frame answers of some reliability to all 
of them. 


CULTURAL DIVISIONS AND PERIODS 


The casual traveler, whose eye might never be caught by the inconspicuous 
shell heaps and other living sites in which JOmon and Yayoi potteries occur, 
could hardly fail to see some of the hundreds of large earth or stone tombs 
containing quite different cultural remains, which litter the landscape of Japan 
as far north as the Kanto region. The majority of these tombs are prehistoric, 
although a few have a presumably valid historical identification. With the most 
crude sort of classification, therefore, one may distinguish three categories of 
remains, associated either with hand-made JOmon-type pottery, with wheel-made 
Yayoi pottery, or with tombs. Each of these categories has further subdivi- 
sions. The varieties of Jomon pottery and culture are most numerous and com- 
plex, amounting to 26 sequential types in the Kanto region alone. The fact 
that each region has its own JOmon sequence of this sort, incidentally, points 
even more inescapably to regionalism and the existence of separate tribal or 
ethnic groupings than does the skeletal evidence. These variant types are 
chronologically grouped by periods, as are the varieties of Yayoi and tomb- 
associated remains. 

A few words concerning terminology are unavoidable at this point, for the 
designations which must guide us through the archaeology of Japan have come 
gradually and unsystematically into current usage, like terminology in other 
parts of the world, and are sometimes as confusing as the road signs on a back 
country lane. Jomon and Yayoi and their subdivisions, which in the strict 
sense are the names of types of pottery, by an extension of meaning have be- 
come the designations for stone, bone, and other cultural materials from sites 
in which the respective pottery types appear, even though those who make 
this extension recognize the possibility that pottery may vary independently 
of other cultural materials and vice versa. More than this, these same terms, 
as well as the term “‘tomb,’’ which similarly describes an item of culture, are 
often used to refer to periods, i.e., spans of time. Though this three-fold use 
of a single name is often of small moment, it leads to abysmal confusion when, 
for example, one is considering the chronological overlap of the Jomon pottery 
tradition with the Yayoi tradition in northern Japan. (See p. 329) In such a 
case, one is reduced to speaking in riddles of two ‘‘simultaneous periods” or 
similar nonsense. For this reason, in Table 1, I have ventured a time period 
terminology which I consider essential to clarity, for the sake of preserving a 
distinction between time and culture type, although the rest of the chart con- 
forms to Japanese usage. Though it may at first seem actually simpler and 
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more practical to use fewer terms, e.g., by referring to tomb construction, a 
tomb-culture, and a tomb period, such beguiling simplicity has turned out all 
too often, in the history of archaeological research, to lead to extreme and un- 
necessary confusion. The period names introduced here, it may be pleaded, 
are ones not unfamiliar in discussions of a chronological nature. 

In the same table, please note, the chronology of culture types is general- 
ized. Dates given for period changes apply accurately to one part of Japan 
but not to all others, for one part of Japan made the transition to a new type 
of culture sometimes several centuries earlier or later than another region. 
Roughly speaking, the chart represents most accurately the state of affairs in 
Central Japan, from the Kansai region to the Kanto region. 


TABLE 1 
CHRONOLOGICAL SEQUENCE OF CULTURE TYPES BY PERIOD 


Period Culture Name Characteristics 











Non-agricultural; microliths and 


Early Prehistoric | Pre-Jomon (?) Scan atti 


? 2 





Non-agricultural; hand-made pottery; 
Middle Prehistoric} Jomon chipped and ground stone tools; 
domestic dog. 





Late Prehistoric Rice cultivation; wheel-made pottery. 





Copper and bronze casting; iron (?); 


Protohistor ic social class divisions. 





Iron weapons and tools; earth-mound 
Se mihist or ic tombs; high-fired pottery; con- 
quest warfare. 





Historic Horse-tiding; ‘‘megalithic’’ tombs. 




















Buddhism, Chinese script 
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PRE-JOMON CULTURE 


Two questions have vexed archaeologists: did the Jomon culture sequence 
actually begin with the earliest member now known; were there still earlier 
people having no close relation with Jomon culture? The answers are neces- 
sarily incomplete but it begins to look as if Japan’s first inhabitants left the 
continent before the art of making pottery had spread far enough to become a 
part of their culture. 

Whether the islands were inhabited prior to being physically separated from 
the continent and before the extinction of animals typical of the Pleistocene 
Period cannot yet be confidently asserted or denied. A recent example of the 
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inconclusive finds attributed to the Pleistocene Period is one published by 
Hasebe Kotondo. He calls attention to the peculiar contours of a fragmentary 
human bone found some years earlier, which caught his eye during wartime 
evacuation of collections. The resemblance of this pelvic, or innominate, bone 
to those of the early hominid Sinanthropus, coupled with an alleged proveni- 
ence from deposits containing Lower Pleistocene fauna near Akashi City on 
the Inland Sea, stimulates conjectures that early hominids inhabited Japan as 
well as the continental Far East.* However, the bone is fragmentary and in- 
decisive and the data are scant on the circumstances of its discovery. 

As long as no finds more reliable than the preceding were made, there could 
be considerable scepticism that humans really arrived in Japan before their 
culture was elaborated to the extent of having pottery and, by implication, 
boats capable of crossing a stretch of open sea. A good guess until quite re- 
cently was that any undiscovered first migrants would prove to possess merely 
an earlier and simpler sort of Jomon culture. Discoveries in the years since 
1948, however, have added new fuel to speculation by revealing stone imple- 
ments unlike those of the Jomon cultures, made by people who hunted game in 
the hills and who seem to have lived without benefit of pottery. 

The first such site, Iwajuku, lay in a saddle of the hills in Gumma pre- 


fecture.® In it were three levels of stone tools and chips lying in loam beneath 
humus, which was the surface soil layer. Some distance away and uphill, early 


Jomon potsherds were found in the overlying humus. Some archaeologists con- 
tend that soil wash, operating differently on the stones of various sizes and 
on the pottery, washed lithic materials from the Jomon site into the underlying 
soil of the area downhill, but others accept the implication that the stone ma- 
terials are of pre-Jomon date.” Implements of the lowest level were relatively 
large and not very consistent in shape; they appear to be scrapers and very 
crude knives. Above them were simple, flaked tools which include diminutive 
blade-like flakes (microliths) and the multi-faceted stone cores from which 
they were struck. Broadly similar tools, provokingly variable within each site 
and from one site to another, have been discovered without traces of pottery 
in other upland locations in Tokyo, Nagano, Okayama, Yamaguchi, and other 


SHasebe Kotondo, ‘‘Akashi fukin Nishiyagi saishinsei-zenki zuiseki shutsudo jinrui 
yokotsu no genshisei ni tsuite,’’ (A human coxal bone from Lower Pleistocene deposit 
at Nishiyagi near Akashi) Jinruigaku zasshi, 67:1 (1948), 32-36. 

*Yawata Ichiro, Nihonshi no reimei (The dawn of Japanese history) (Tokyo, 1953), 
18-20. 

"J. Edward Kidder, ‘‘Reconsideration of the ‘Pre-Pottery’ culture of Japan,’’ 
Artibus Asiae, 17 (1954), 135-143, describes this and related finds. Kidder presents 
the skeptic’s side of the question, pointing to what he considers valid relations in 
form between the tools in question and implements of Early Jomon culture. A point 
supporting his plea for suspended judgment is the failure of tool types of clearly 


distinctive characteristics to appear consistently and repeatedly in the sites located 
to date. 
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prefectures. The sites, of course, may not all be contemporaneous. Variable 
though they are, the shapes and mode of preparation of these tools are unlike 
the characteristic stone tool types of early JOmon culture and, instead, recall 
implements known from Mongolia and other parts of northern East Asia, which 
in turn seem linked with the microliths of Mesolithic cultures of Europe. The 
European cultures are clearly enough dated at 8000-6000 B.C.; the East Asian 
cultures lack many of the definitive European forms and are perhaps 2000 or 
more years later. The supposedly pre-JOmon materials in Japan may be still 
more recent even if they turn out to be related to the continental microlith- 
bearing cultures. However, a pre-JOmon position sets them probably prior to 
2500 B.C. Inference from the better-known European and continental Asiatic 
remains suggests that the microliths were set into slots along the side of a 
wood or bone shaft to give a sharp edge to the knife or lance used in hunting 
wild game in the uplands. Verification of these finds by further explorations 
is certainly needed. However, these discoveries have given new heart to the 
searchers for ‘‘Early Man,’’ who had almost given up the quest. 


THE MIDDLE PREHISTORIC PERIOD: JOMON CULTURE 


We stand on surer ground when considering JoOmon culture, for remains of the 
Jomon peoples have been found in almost 1000 shell mounds as well as other 
sites scattered, without notable exception, in every region of Japan. Their cul- 
ture was not at the level of those of the Neolithic period in culture centers of 
the world except that they had pottery-making and the art of shaping stone 
tools by grinding and polishing instead of merely by chipping. The Jomon 
peoples had no cultivated crops and no domestic animals except the dog, no 
loom-weaving of textiles and only the simplest of carpentry, so that sub- 
Neolithic or some such qualifying term should be used to categorize their 
culture level. Though their culture became impressively elaborated in the 
course of centuries of development, the lack of techniques for stable food 
production set a subsistence ceiling much below that of the culture centers of 
Eurasia, where crops and domestic animals laid the foundation for population 
growth, the multiplication of specialized crafts, and the emergence of other 
elements of advanced civilization. However rich the local food resources, the 
JOmon people had to spend a large proportion of their time merely gathering 
food. They lived in the foothills where deer and acorns could be found or 
settled at somewhat more permanent locations near the seashore for fishing 
and shellfish gathering. After a time, a litter of animal bones and waste or 
piles of shell refuse accumulated as an indelible telltale of their favored 
camp-sites. Though the same group might return seasonally to a previous 
settlement, they probably were able to live more than a few weeks at only cer- 
tain localities before having to move on to fresh hunting and gathering grounds. 
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The culture of the earliest Jomon people*® was skimpy and poor, indeed, but 
before their culture became extinct throughout Japan, the late Jomon people 
were capable of producing masterpieces of primitive art in pottery, stone 
implements, and other items. Archaeologists divide the entire era into five 
periods (some are content with three), in recognition of changes and increments 
of style and culture content. The main period divisions are called: Initial, 
Early, Middle, Late, and Final Jomon. Still finer subdivisions of time are made 
and given regionally distinctive names on account of regional peculiarities, 
as mentioned above. Certain innovations that spread from one region to another 
are important to archaeological research because they permit sites of different 
regions to be aligned on a comparable chronological level, so that the overall 
picture of development in Japan during Jomon times may be understood. The 
episodes of JOmon cultural development have no absolute chronology yet; 
though charcoal taken from the Middle and early Late Period levels of one 
site, Ubayama, when submitted to the Carbon-14 dating technique, gave dates 
ranging around 2500 B.C.,° there was a thousand year difference between sup- 
posedly contemporaneous samples, so that firm dating must await the testing 
of additional materials. 

Gerard Groot’s Prehistory of Japan,*® the only major work to have been 
published recently in English, is devoted to a detailed account of these periods 
and regional subperiods. Though Father Groot heavily emphasized the Kanto 
region and certain of his interpretations conflict sharply with those adopted 


here, we may forego any step by step consideration of Jomon cultural develop- 
ments in the present paper, referring the reader to the larger work for details. 
Dwellings of the Jomon culture varied in shape from region to region, and 
from one period to another. As reconstructed from round, oval, or rectanguloid 
dirt house floors occasionally preserved in certain sites, there emerges from 


*jJapanese literature on this segment of prehistory is very extensive. For the pres- 
ent survey, I have relied on a standard haudbook, Nakaya Jujiro’s Nihon sekki jidai 
teiyo (Handbook of the Stone Age in Japan) revised ed. (Tokyo, 1943), and even more 
on recent summaries: Yamanouchi Sugao, Nihon enko no bunka (The most ancient 
culture of Japan) (Tokyo, 1939); Yawata Ichiro, Nibonshi no reimei (The dawn of 
Japanese history) (Tokyo, i953); Sugihara Sosuke, Kaizuka to kofun (Shellmounds and 
tombs) (Tokyo, 1952), 17-57; Sakazume Nakao, Jomon bunka (Jomon culture) (Tokyo, 
1950); and Kono Isamu, ‘“‘Genshi jidai no bunka to keizai,’’ (Culture and economy of 
primitive times) in Shin Nihon rekishi I: Senshi oyobi kodai (New Japanese history 1: 
Prehistory and antiquity) (Tokyo, 1953, 1953), 68-74 (hereafter cited as SNR). 

°Frederick Johnson, Radiocarbon Dating, Memoirs of the Society for American 
Archaeology, No. 8 (1948), 16, 18. 

Gerard J. Groot, S.J., The Prehistory of Japan, ed. Bertram Kraus (New York, 
1952). In violation of the precept stated above (pp. 319-20), I use the current sub-period 
designations Initial, Early, etc., in the following paragraphs to permit correlation with 
Father Groot’s monograph and other pending papers; and I await the day, surely not far 
off, when suitable culture-type names for Japan as a whole will be adopted. Confusion 
should be minimized here if ‘‘Late’’ and ‘‘Final’’ are understood to refer to types con- 
temporaneous with or later than Yayoi culture where the north is ccacerned. 
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JOMON CULTURE 
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Fig. 1. JOmon culture. a, Cordmarked pot, Initial period (ht. 9 in.); 5, jar ornamented 
with pseudo-cording, incision, and applique, Middle Period (ht. 11 in.); c, pot with 
spout, showing stylized animals in upper panel of body design, Final Period (ht. 5.5 
in.); d, plan and cross-section of housefloor, Middle Period; e, Kamegaoka pottery 
figurine (ht. 11 in.); / (left-rt.) Early to Middle Period stone projectile point types 
(1. .7—1.3 in.); g, chipped stone ax-adz (1. 4.5 in.); 4, ground stone ax-adz (1. 4.7 in.); 
i, pecked stone “thammer’’ (1. 7.5 in.); /, (left-rt.) bone projectile point, harpoon, and 
fishhook (1. 4 in., 5 in., 3 in.). All measurements are approximate. 

the variety a general pattern; a simple, one-room dwelling, usually semisub- 
terranean, with four main pole supports set around a central fireplace (Fig. 1, 
d, showing the plan view and cross section). Slender poles rising from the 
edge toward the center were thatch-covered to form a tent-like shelter. Some 
dwellings had side entrances, and in some a stone paving was laid. One type 
of house had an off-center firepit in a section probably used for housework, 
while a stone pavement over the other half of the single room permitted the 
inhabitants to store possessions and sleep there above the mud. 

Very near the houses and within the settlement area were the graves of the 
dead, who were buried simply in individual pits, limbs flexed. By placing the 
graves near the home to protect the body from molestation, the survivors seem 
to have shown some concern for the dead, but they rarely put offerings other 
than ocher with the corpse and set up no permanent markers. 
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Manufactures, as has been said, were exceedingly simple, crude, and plain 
in the earlier phases of JOmon culture which have been brought to light. None- 
theless, they included implements, containers and ornaments of several ma- 
terials: stone, bone, shell, and pottery, in addition to which work must have 
been done using wood, basketry fibers, and other perishable materials. Most 
classes of implements show a rather marked enrichment of types and quality 
of manufacture during the Middle and Late Jomon periods. 

Projectile points were flaked in sizes appropriate to both bow and spear, 
and bows themselves have been found. Whereas Initial and Early period points 
were triangular or had incurved bases, tanged points became common during 
Middle Jomon (Fig. 1, f). A series of corner-tanged knives is particularly note- 
worthy as a feature of the northeast and Hokkaido. These knives persisted 
while tangs went out of fashion elsewhere. Woodwork was done with flaked 
scrapers and with axes, which in the Initial Period either were pebbles modi- 
fied only by rough flax.ng at the cutting edge or were cores shaped all over by 
rough flaking and then polished slightly at the bit (Fig. 1, g). Overall polish- 
ing appeared occasionally in the Middle Period, when axes were made of more 
complex shape, with expanded bit or narrow waist, and Late Period axes were 
usually well polished (Fig. 1, h). In addition, the adz with quadrangular cross- 
section, well known in the early cultures of Southeast Asia, entered into Late 


JOmon cultures and became the most typical cutting tool thereafter. Grinding 
slabs for seeds, acorns, and other plant food, and hammerstones all but com- 
plete the inventory of the Initial and Early periods. However, stone ornaments, 
ornamented stone clubs, ‘‘swords,’’ and other objects (Fig. 1, i) sometimes 
made of handsome but refractory materials, came into use and increased in 
number and excellence of workmanship as the Middle, Late, and Final periods 
ran their course. 


Bone, horn, and shell were rarely used by the people of Initial Jomon period 
and have never been found as common materials in the sites of Western Japan, 
which is to say the islands of Kyushu, Shikoku and the western half of Honshu. 
This is partly because so many sites of this half of Japan, where acorns were 
perhaps a primary food, are deficient in shell, creating drainage and acid- 
balance conditions injurious to organic matter. However, even where human 
bones are preserved few bone tools appear. In Northern Japan, on the other 
hand, and particularly in the northeast, where in common with hunting-gather- 
ing peoples of the entire northern Pacific the people turned to sea mammal 
hunting as a primary subsistence activity, horn, bone, animal teeth, and shell 
were much used for fish hooks, harpoons (Fig. 1, j) and various tools and 
ornaments beginning with the Early Period. 

Pottery containers were built by hand without the aid of a wheel; the paste 
was typically coarse and tempered with crushed rock, and the firing was 
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irregular and uncontrolled. Yet pottery was developed into an art of some com- 
plexity. As the most complex craft preserved from the Jomon period, it reveals 
most about historical relationships through its nearly limitless capacity for 
variation in form and ornament. Hence it has been most studied from the sci- 
entific as well as from the esthetic point of view. A survey of pottery develop- 
ment reveals the same story told by other artifacts, as mentioned above: the 
Middle and the Late periods were especially characterized by the appearance 
of new techniques, coupled with decided improvement in the quality of 
craftsmanship. 

Every J6mon period and its subdivisions exists in the classification scheme 
because of additions and changes to previous culture. Yet one should visualize 
the overall ‘‘growth chart’’ of Jomon times not as a smoothly rising curve, it 
seems, but as a line rising with noticeable pulsations. The pulsations which 
came during the Middle Jomon interval were most marked, as is reflected in 
its pottery groups such as Katsuzaka-Kasori and others (Fig. 1, b), or in non- 
pottery items of use and ornament. 

Too many complex regional and chronological variations occurred in JOmon 
culture to be covered by comment on details here, but one example may be 
given of the way culture processes worked. Pottery styles and the types of 
implements previously discussed show that from the Initial Period through 
most of the Early Period, Japan was divided into two great provinces, meeting 
approximately at the Chubu mountains. Up to the end of the Early Period, dis- 
tinctive finishing techniques characterized the pottery of each area: viz., 
‘“finger-nail’’ impressions made with the end of a split reed or bamboo in 
Western Japan as against cord-impressions which formed a surface texture 
(Fig. 1, a) in Northern Japan; but with the beginning of Middle Jomon these 
regional specialties spilled over each into the neighboring area, so that there 
emerged one large province with lesser regional variations. Even Kyushu, 
rather poorly understood during Jomon times, is known to have at least applied 
the northern cord-impression technique to its pottery. Cord-marking tended to 
persist for some time as an important decorative technique in many parts of 
Japan, with various stylistic interpretations; though it faded out at the end of 
the Middle Period, it reappeared thereafter. Hence the name ‘‘cord-marked”’ or 
‘*rope-marked’’ (JOmon) is not inappropriate for the tradition as a whole unless 
it obscures the fact that various other techniques were also used, such as 
incising, punctation, impressing with a toothed (dentate) stamp or with a 
““roulette,’’ and adding fillets of clay. Each technique had its own history, 
which added to the complexity of Jomon development. 

Now let us pause a moment to ask what were the sources of JOmon culture. 
Almost all Japanese archaeologists would look outside of Japan rather than 
propose that major inventions such as pottery-making itself took place spon- 
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taneously within the islands. But a split has existed between the ‘‘outside 
influence’’ men and the ‘‘internal development’? men in evaluating minor traits 
such as specific decorative techniques. In any case, virtually all the Japanese 
have been too preoccupied with unravelling the strands of internal relation- 
ships to bother very seriously with study of external sources. In default of a 
comprehensive hypothesis laid out by the real experts on Japanese archaeology, 
the Japanese themselves, the present author offers the following tentative 
suggestions. 

The arena of reiationship suggested by the materials of JoOmon culture is 
not merely one small spot on the East Asiatic coast, but a much wider area; 
therefore a variety of cultures is encompassed, none of which offers a one-to- 
one correspondence with the Japanese material. The area in question covers 
the vast territory of boreal Eurasia and North America, a coniferous and mixed- 
hardwood forest zone stretching from Finland across Siberia and Bering Straits 
into Canada and New York. In the last two decades, comparative archaeological 
studies have led to concrete hypotheses asserting a family relationship among 
the early cultures of this tremendous zone.“* These hypotheses are necessarily 
tentative because so little exploration has been done either in Canada or in 
Siberia, but recent Russian and American work tends to confirm and add to 
these proposed relationships rather than to contradict them. The small and 
scattered groups of early people who shared cultural links, according to these 
studies, relied on stream-fishing and hunting. They all lacked agriculture but 
made pottery distinguished by its textured surface and plastic ornamentation; 
chipped some and ground others of their kit of stone tools into shape, and ground 
or polished bone to make arrow points, awls, and other tools and ornaments. 


They lived in simple, semisubterranean houses with four main post supports; 
and they buried their dead in the vicinity of their houses, limbs flexed, putting 
little more than red ocher as offerings into the scooped out graves. Though 
datings, where available, put the oldest identified culture of this type at about 
3000-2800 B. C., (granting that some elements were much older,) as against an 
earliest date of about 1050 B.C. for the matching cultures of northeastern 


“Key studies include: W. C. McKern, ‘tA Hypothesis for the Asiatic origin of the 
Woodland culture pattern,’? American Antiquity 3 (1938), 138-43; Albert C. Spaulding, 
“Northeastern archaeology and general trends in the northern forest zone,”” in Man in 
Northeastern North America, Robert S. Peabody Foundation, Paper 3 (1946), 143-67; 
and Paul Tolstoy, ‘Some Amerasian pottery traits in north Asian prehistory,’’ American 
Antiquity 19 (1953), 25-39. Even prior to the spread of pottery there existed certain 
continuities of culture; the microliths of the pre-Jomon sites, for example, if shown to 
be related to Eurasian microliths, will thereby be tied into a common pre-pottery 
cultural continuum spread from Eurasia across the Bering Straits to the Alaska- 
Mackenzie region and eastward from there perhaps even to Hudson’s Bay (the Dorset 
culture). 
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North America,”* and so suggest that movements went from west to east, one 


should not envision any single wave of culture or people marching out of 
northern Europe. Instead of this, the dissemination of the traits that link these 
cultures is thought to have occurred as a combination of the slow drifting of 
peoples and the gradual diffusion of new traits along the stream networks of 
the forested northern latitudes. Some of the cultures that took shape remained 
without radical change for a thousand years, some for two to three times that 
long, but cross-currents of diffusion and adjustment to local conditions in 
other cases produced special variants such as the Eskimo culture, which for 
two millenia has occupied the fringe of the Arctic coast. The variants do not 
need to be traced here, for the Jomon resemblances are to the less specialized 
members of this north Eurasio-American family of primitive cultures. 

In pottery, for example, are seen general parallels such as simple, egg- 
shaped silhouettes (Fig. 1, a), coarse clay with grit temper, and textured sur- 
faces. But there are more detailed pottery sjmilarities as well. Almost every 
technique of decoration of Jomon pottery mentioned previously is duplicated 
in boreal Asia and North America—yet the techniques used by potters in other 
parts of the world such as south Asia were quite different—and some striking 
identities of construction or design turn up in the localized styles of these 
areas."* This general survey cannot bring out the many interesting details of 
resemblance. It happens, curiously enough, that the closest similarity in some 
cases is with such distant points as Finland or New York, and that the evi- 
dence from areas between is inadequate to permit deciding whether the parallels 
rose by coincidence out of a broad, common tradition, or came out of specific 
historical connection. If we return to our concern with Jomon culture itself, 
however, these parallels warn us not to think of the five JoOmon periods as the 
product of internal development alone, for the innovations which set one period 
off from another may often have been derived from ome or another point in 
northeast Asia. 

“Though Carbon-14 dates exist for New York remains and fairly good geological 
dates apply to the Finnish sites, most others are guess-dated. Examples of the cul- 
tures are: the Dwelling-Place cultures of Finland and north Russia, the Kelteminar of 
Turkestan, various sites on the Lower Ob, Lake Baikal, Lena River, Amur River, and 
northeast Asia; and, from America, the Middlesex and Point Peninsula I foci (cultures) 
of New York and New England are best known. The name Kammkeramik (comb-ware) is 
often applied to the Eurasiatic cultures as a group. 

3For example, the ‘Zoned stamped style’’ (stamp-roughening used as a back- 
ground to set off intricate design figures defined by broad-grooved borders) is a 
key trait of Hopewell culture, which flourished early in the Christian era in the Ohio 
Valley, and is very like Middle and Later JOmon designs. As against northeast Asian 
relations, it should be noted, attention has been called to a possible relation between 
the Oshigatamon, earliest pottery of Western Japan, and the check-stamped pottery 
found near Hongkong (Mitsumori Sadao, ‘“‘Jomon doki no shikan,’’ [An interpretation of 
Jomon pottery], in Jinruigaku kokogaku koza [Anthropology and Archaeology Sym- 
posium] ll [Tokyo, 1939], 6), but the Oshigatamon is now interpreted as derivative 


from the Yoriitomon of the Kanto plain. Thus we are led back to northeast Asian 
origins. 
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The final phase of Jomon culture produced some of the most remarkable 
pottery of all the primitive world. This is the pottery of Kamegaoka and Angyo, 
sub-cultures of the north, which at its best is richly but tastefully ornamented 
with designs that sometimes suggest leafy vines but at other times are palpably 
stylized friezes of animals (Fig. 1, c). At its worst it is overblown and gro- 
tesque. Whereas shapes hitherto had been basically simple, having conical or 
cylindrical walls which bulged or contracted somewhat as the style of the 
moment required, these late potteries in the north acquired numerous complex 
shapes: bottles with necks, jugs with handles and spouts, jars with lids, and 
bowls with pedestals. Some of this exuberance of shape, like earlier embellish- 
ments of decoration, may be considered the result of internal vitality, an ex- 
pression of virtuosity by potters whose living conditions were now stable 
enough to permit their elaborating their craft. For example, human figurines, 
which had been small, solid pieces of baked clay in Early and Middle Jomon 
culture, grew in Late and Final Jomon times to magnificent, hollow specimens 
of expert modelling, 12 to 15 inches high in the Kamegaoka style (Fig. 1, e). 
But most of the late elaborations of pottery were probably the result of contact 
with a different tradition either in Japan or outside. Technologically complex 
features such as lids, handles, and spouts were well known in the wares of 
contemporary sophisticated cultures on the continent, though no studies seem 
to have been made to elucidate the nature of contact. 

There is no doubt that the Final JoOmon of the north was a continuation of 
the old way of life which overlapped by several centuries the introduction of 
Yayoi and its new ways into western Japan. People with Yayoi culture either 
did not attempt or were unable to exterminate the hunting-gathering peoples in 
the Kanto area and farther north. On the contrary, there is evidence of long- 
lasting contact, with mutual borrowings of culture. The effect on Jomon culture 
was the more striking. Besides the pottery features described above, which 
were at least partly of Yayoi inspiration, there appeared in the Jomon sites 
Yayoi ornament types, polished stone knives, and other agricultural tools. 
Plant cultivation itself may have been taken up by a few of the Jomon people. 
Moreover, when one considers stone clubs shaped like iron swords in scab- 
bards, objects appearing to be melted glass beads,** and similar items, it 
seems hardly risky to postulate survival of Jomon ways of life even after 
Yayoi culture had in turn been overrun farther south by iron-using people. 


THE LATE PREHISTORIC PERIOD: YAYOI CULTURE 


It is not entirely clear why so few workers paid any serious attention until 
extremely recent years to the archaeology of the Yayoi period. It fell unheeded 


™Sakazume Nakao, JOmon bunka (Jamon culture) Nihonshi kydjuyd pamfuretto 
(Instructional pamphlets in Japanese history), 2 (Tokyo, 1950), 34, notes these as 
found on a burned house floor at Shimpukuji Shellmound, Saitama Prefecture, associ- 
ated with Angyo III pottery. 
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between the Jomon and the Tomb cultures, the two main foci of interest, and , 
was not quite enough like either one to attract the attention of its devotees."® 
Yet in western Japan, where the culture most flourished, Yayoi potsherds are 
profuse and ubiquitous, so it was not for lack of opportunity that study of 
Yayoi lagged. Postwar excavations, conducted with excellent techniques, have 
laid open several large village sites such as Tord, near Shizuoka city, Toko, 
in the Kansai area, and Hie, near Fukuoka. These contain splendidly pre- 
served remains. And it has now become clear that the period of Yayoi culture, 
between the mid-third century B.C. and the mid-third century A.D., was not 
merely an interval between two interesting points, but an era which itself 
brought development extremely important to Japanese culture history. As Pro- 
fessor Goto has succinctly summarized the case (given here in slightly free 
translation): 


It is the period when metal working arose and when farming was first practiced, It 
is also the period when occupational specialization was begun and when clear contact 
was made with continental cultures. k is also the period when life was carried on in 
villages and when the clan system took shape. Probably this also is the period when 
the emperor came into existence.** 


The skeletal remains show that the Yayoi people were consistently Mongol- 
oid. Taken together with a culture inventory which included cultivated rice 
(identified from impressicas made accidentally in pottery and from charred re- 
mains), the potter’s wheel, the semilunar harvesting knife, and other tools 
which were the counterpart of well-established continental implements, the 
racial and cultural complex forces one to look outside of Japan for origins. 
Serious difficulties, however, beset every attempt to reconstruct the route by 
which Yayoi culture moved to Japan.” Korea is said to provide adequate proto- 
types for certain kinds of Yayoi pottery, but not for the many other features of 
the culture. There is even less of similar nature in other known areas of the 
Far East, though the probable jump-off localities, to be sure, are almost totally 
unexplored. The early Yayoi culture was fully Neolithic but, as this label 


“Sin Japan, as elsewhere, archaeologists divide into two species, largely on the 
basis of temperament, despite the supposed unity of their field. The “‘naturalist”’ type, 
whose outdoor pleasure in site reconnaissance and potsherd collecting is akin to the 
birdwatcher’s joy over spring’s first cuckoo, is found digging in Jomon sites. The 
**connoisse ur-collector”’ type, temperamentally related to the art patron and bibliophile, 
whose optimum habitat is also the quiet air of museum or library, is attracted by the 
refined treasures of tombs and later archaeological sites. Yayoi remains seem to have 
met neither taste squarely. 

*4Goto Moriichi, ‘*Yayoi-shiki bunka jidai,”” (The period of Yayoi Culture), chapter 
6:1 in SNR. Other convenient summaries of the Yayoi culture are in Nibon kokogaku 
myumon (Introduction to Japanese archaeology) ed. Harada Yoshito (Tokyo, 1950), 75= 
114, and Mizuno Seiichi and Imanishi Kinshi, Genshi jidai no seikatsu (Life in primi- 
tive times) (Tokyo, 1950), 249=294, 

Goto Moriichi, 89. 
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implies, it had no metals, whereas iron and bronze were in common use con- 
temporaneously in the Yellow River basin, though not necessarily so along the 
China or Korea coastline. Formosa and the Ryukyu Islands show nothing com- 
parable in the Neolithic horizon, which weakens any hypothesis for a southern 
—i.e., ‘‘Malay’’—origin. Hence the argument against autochthonous develop- 
ment, resting on the culture traits cited above, cannot be balanced by a water- 
tight argument for a specific outside source. 

It is difficult at present, also, to account for a two-fold area division of 
Yayoi culture in Japan during the first two of its three periods (Early, Middle, 
and Late). One type of Yayoi pottery, known as the Sugu style, characterized 
northern Kyushu and the western half of the Inland Sea. A variant, called the 
Engagawa style, appeared not only in Kyushu but also on the Kii peninsula. 
It must have spread rapidly, presumably in company with the welcome new 
trait of rice cultivation, because the Kii pottery is almost identical to that of 
Kyushu. These two wares, then, mark a western area and its extension. But 
the eastern Inland Sea, Kinai, Kansai, and parts of Chubu were linked into a 
separate area at the same period by a pottery which is a comb-brushed ware 
(Fig. 2, a), quite unlike the Sugu or Engagawa decorative styles.** All of these 
wares have basic common features which put them in a single general tradition 
as against, say, Jomon pottery; they are wheel-turned, buff to salmon-orange 
in color, and depend more on complexity of silhouette than on ornament for 
esthetic effect. Yet they must have had distinct specific histories, as shown 
by the distinctive styles of decoration. The cleavage between the two areas 
is underscored also by the distribution of metal implements which later intro- 
duced the Protohistoric Period (see map, Fig. 3). Unless evidence turns up to 
show that one area stimulated dissimilar developments in the other, the most 
plausible explanation of the two-area situation seems to be that they had 
separate contacts abroad. The north, which has not been commented on hitherto 
as a possible source of Yayoi culture, can be discounted entirely, for the 
mingling and mutual influence of the early Yayoi and late Jomon cultures in 
the Kanto area make sense only on the assumption that the Yayoi element 
moved in, full-fledged, from the southwest. It brought new ideas and tech- 
niques to the Jomon culture as described above (p. 329) but failed to acquire 
the metal implements that meanwhile were added to the Yayoi culture of 
western Japan.” 

Broadly viewed, the Yayoi way of life can be described as a unit which 
transcends these perplexing area differences. As a consequence of the intro- 


“Goto Moriichi, loc. cit., and Mizuno and Imanishi, 264-6, 282-5. The Yayoi 


*‘combmarked ware,’ incidentally, is totally unrelated to the Siberian ware of a con- 


siderably earlier period that goes by the same name; ‘“‘comb-brushed is a more exact 
term for the Yayoi ware. 

Mizuno and Imanishi, 284. See also Tanaka Kunio, Yayoi-shiki, Jomon-sbiki 
= bunka no kenkyu (Study of Yayoi and Jomon cultures in contact) (Tokyo, 
1 
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Fig. 2. Yayoi culture. a, Comb-brushed high-necked jar with lid, Middle phase (ht. 13.5 
in.); 6, jug of Comb-brushed-style, Middle phase (ht. 6.5 in.); c, pedestal-bowl, Late 
phase (ht. 8 in.); d, (top right) chipped projectile point (1. 1.5 in.) and ground slate 
projectile point (1. 2.5 in.), (bottom, left-rt.) polished stone celt, quadrangular in 
cross-section (1. 7 in.), polished stone adz, quadrangular in cross section (1. 4.5 in.), 
and polished stone chisel (1. 2.2 in.); e¢, clapperless bell of bronze, ovoid in cross- 
section (ht. 34 in.); /, ground stone harvesting knife drilled for handle-lashing (1. 5.5 
in.); g, wooden hoe blade from Toro site (1. 13 in.); 4, reconstructed view of house cut 
away at rear (diam. 12=22 feet); i, wooden pestle from Toro site (1. 40 in.) All 
measurements are approximate. 


duction of rice cultivation by flooded field techniques, settlements were no 
longer in the foothills, as in Jomon times, but were placed in stream bottoms 
and on the coastal plain near swampy areas. Increase of population led both 
to increased size and multiplication of numbers of settlements, and stable 
food resources through agriculture permitted permanent, fixed residence. 
Houses were larger than those of Jomon and were roofed with straw-thatch 
designed for hearthfire smoke to escape, in a style which is the spit and image 
of one of the present-day farmhouse roof types (Fig. 2, h). Structures with 
elevated floors shown on Middle phase engravings on bronze and pottery (e.g., 
Fig. 2, e) are likely to represent storehouses rather than dwellings; the earth- 
floored dwelling, at first semisubterranean but later at ground level, was most 
common throughout the Yayoi period. 

The picture of settled farm life is enriched greatly by the recovery of well- 
preserved wooden hoes (Fig. 2, g), rakes, spades, paddy geta, pestles (Fig. 
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2, i), and containers from Tord*® and other sites. Even the wooden battens 
that lined the drainage ditches of the swampy fields are preserved, showing 
the size and shape of the paddies, which were small even at that remote date. 
Plant cultivation was intensive, a fact which is underlined by the absence of 
any domestic animal bones except those of the dog (in Japan since JoOmon 
times) and in one alleged instance the horse. Rice was cooked by being 
steamed in a perforated pot nested in the mouth of a larger jar containing 
water. One may even presume that the national drink, sake, was first brewed 
during this late prehistoric period. 

Pottery appeared in numerous shapes, which were often built by segments 
on a slow wheel. Lid-covered jars, deep and shallow bowls, and pedestalled 
bowls were made (Fig. 2, a-c); most frequent by far were jars and deep bowls, 
for these served as storage containers. Decoration, mostly by grooving, by 
incision, or by brushing with something resembling a split-bamboo brush, was 
much simpler than in most late JOmon styles and was apt to be applied in 
horizontal bands, presumably under the influence of the wheel-turned technique 
of manufacture. Late Yayoi pottery lost almost all surface ornament, either 
because of mass-production or because esthetic interest was transferred to 
other crafts: for example, weaving and metal-casting. New stone tool types, 
such as the celt, adz with quadrangular cross-section, and chisel (Fig. 2, d, 


left to right), or the polished semilunar harvesting knife held along the back 
of the blade (Fig. 2, f), testify to carpentry and gardening as developed tech- 
niques. But stone arrow points (Fig. 2, d, top right) and other hunting weapons 
show that wild game supplemented the larder to a significant extent; wild 
animal bones are abundant in the sites. Fish bones and net weights provide 
evidence of fishing, and the numerous shellmounds confirm the importance 
of sea food. 


In most places, the burial practices of the Yayoi people differed little from 
those of their Jomon predecessors: the dead were buried singly, limbs flexed, 
in or near the settlements, with a few pots or other simple items as grave 
offerings. But in northwest Kyushu the dead reposed in large double jars, set 
mouth to mouth and sealed with clay. Before the end of Yayoi culture in the 
same region and on nearby Iki Island a few stone burial cists were constructed 
under low mounds, according to reports of 1953-1954 field surveys.” 

What is most striking about the way of life in the Late Prehistoric Period is 
that it was so much like the way of life in Japanese villages fifteen centuries 
later. Except for the addition of metal implements, it would seem safe to say 
that the Tokugawa period peasant lived much as did his ancestors of early 

?°Nihon kokogaku kyokai (Japanese Archaeological Society), Toro (Tokyo, 1949). 


**Harada Yoshito, letter of June 1953, printed in Abstracts of Papers, Eighth Pacific 


Science Congress and Fourth Far-Eastern Prehistory Congress (Quezon City, 1953), 
440. 
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Yayoi times. Ancestorship, in fact, seems to be no mere figure of speech in 
this case. In important respects, these people were Japanese, whereas the 
people of Jomon culture merely happened to live in Japan. Some communities 
probably were continuously inhabited from the turn of the Christian era until 
recent times with essential continuity of population. And, irrespective of con- 
tinuity in biological respects, very close parallels with the culture of recent 
centuries appear in general outline and often in specific details of material 
culture and economic relations, insofar as the latter can be deduced safely 
from the Yayoi remains. It is the continuity of these aspects of life that en- 
tices one to speculate that the ‘‘clans’ (uji) and community organization 
known in historic times also were probably founded in the prehistoric phase 
of Yayoi culture. 


THE PROTOHISTORIC PERIOD: YAYOI CULTURE 


As a corollary to the doctrine of socio-cultural continuity of village life ex- 
pounded in the foregoing, the record makes it clear that the introduction of 
metal-working brought no great change to the peasant villages of Yayoi. Yet 
metal objects provide direct evidence of contact with the historic culture 
center of the Far East and permit relatively precise dating. Because they 
prove contemporaneity with the historically documented culture of China and 
are harbingers of the historical documents of Japanese culture itself, these 
metal objects mark the end of prehistory in the strict sense and enable us to 
designate the Middle and Late Periods of Yayoi culture as a Protohistoric 
Period. 

Iron is believed by many to have come into use in small amounts sometime 
during the first two centuries of the Christian era.** The evidence for this be- 
lief is largely indirect, for the few objects found (arrow point, kris-shaped 
halberd, knife, sickle, spindle whorl) seem not to have been found in an in- 
disputable Yayoi context. Moreover, no iron has come from the rich sites where 
perpetual waterlogging has preserved wood, though iron also might similarly 
have been preserved. It is not at all beyond belief that Yayoi people should 
use iron, for iron was potentially available in the culture of China, whence 
other items made their devious way to Japan, but one hopes for more definitive 
factual evidence than has come to light yet. In the case of bronze and copper, 
however, the documentation is clear and unmistakable. 

The copper and bronze implements include coins, mirrors, bells, and weap- 
ons: knives, kris-shaped halberds, javelins, arrow points, and axes.” We know 
at first only of manufactured articles imported from abroad, such as coins and 


"Finds are cited in Nihon kokogaku nyumon (Introduction to Japanese archaeology) 
ed. Harada Yoshito (Tokyo, 1950), 100. 
Ibid., 97-100. 
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mirrors of the Former Han dynasty, which arrived at the earliest in the first 
century B.C. But before the middle of the second century A.D., the Japanese 
themselves were casting objects. The evidence for this is threefold: casting 
molds, the prevalence of objects cast in shapes unknown on the continent, and 
their association with imported Chinese bronzes that fix an approximate date. 
Large, clapperless bells were cast with geometric ornament and representa- 
tional designs (Fig. 2, e); the only continental prototypes, from China, Korea, 
Manchuria, and Inner Asia, are quite small, whereas the Japanese examples 
range from .20 to 1.5 meters overall height. The indigenous ‘‘weapons,’’ more- 
over, were patently intended for ceremonial use rather than hunting or warfare, 
for their blades were too broad and thin to cut or pierce without being 
damaged. 


The distribution of bronze objects associated with or attributed to the 
Middle Period of Yayoi culture (Fig. 3)** reiterates the interesting problem 
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Fig. 3. Map showing distribution of finds of bronze implements and casting molds. 
Approximate limits of the Kyushu-centered and the Kinai-centered areas are shown. 


posed by Yayoi pottery. The bronzes were abundant in western Japan but 
rarely reached even as far northeast as the mountains of Chubu, except along 
the Pacific coast. Their realm is even more limited than that of Yayoi pottery 
and agriculture which extended beyond the Kanto plain. Moreover, the dis- 
tributions of the various objects are clearly non-congruent. The bells and 

24Adapted from Mizuno Seiichi et al., Tsushima, Archaeologia Orientalis, Ser. B, 


vol. 6, (Kyoto, 1954), 157, and Oba Iwao, ‘“‘Tairiku no kosho to waga seido bunka,”’ 
(Intercourse with the continent, and the Japanese bronze culture) in SNR, 106-7. 
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arrowheads (not shown) center in a zone encompassing Kansai-Kinki-eastern 
Inland Sea, as against swords, lances, and halberds, which center in north 
Kyushu—western Inland Sea. This division of areas in the Protohistoric 
Period is as troublesome to account for as the same division of areas in the 
Prehistoric Period of Yayoi culture. 

To identify the early emperors with Yayoi culture requires speculative treat- 
ment of the meager evidence. For example, the area division just referred to, 
which disappeared so far as pottery is concerned in the terminal stage of 
Yayoi culture, may bear on the question of state-formation and so on the prob- 
lem of the imperial line. But was the disappearance of cultural cleavage 
within western Japan (a) the result or (b) the prerequisite for conquests of the 
sort attributed to the shadowy first emperor, Jimmu, or the more far-reaching 
unification achieved by the 10th emperor, Sujin? Such an exacting question 
can not yet be answered, though we do find evidence to answer more general 
questions. Some sort of social stratification, for instance, would be pre- 
requisite to the emergence of any sort of conquering chieftain. The bronze 
objects provide best evidence for social stratification, for they clearly were 
too few and precious, either in the days when they came all the way from 
China or in later times, to be in the ordinary mortal’s hands. The weapons 
that were made for no practical purpose and the bells of bronze, moreover, 
might have been ritual symbols of office or function for priests or priest- 
chiefs. Had they this sort of significance, they surely would have been de- 
stroyed or outlawed by a conqueror. This assumption might explain the fact 
that bells, halberds and the like usually are found buried in isolation, rather 
than in the living sites, as if they had been purposely hidden away. It might 
also explain the extraordinarily sudden disappearance of all such objects 
(they are not found in tombs of the Semi-historic Period), except for the sun 
disk (bronze mirror), sword and jewel (magatama, see below) which became 
the sacred imperial symbols of the Yamato clan.** 


THE SEMIHISTORIC PERIOD: TOMB CULTURE 


Large tombs of earth and stone were the most eye-catching innovations” of 
the mid-third to eighth centuries A.D. These tombs are abundant and, in some 
cases, of such grand scale as to stand comparison with the archaeological 
monuments of any part of the world. It is appropriate enough, then, using 
tombs and their contents as symbols of the times, to label the culture of this 


period Tomb culture, even though these innovations were superimposed as a 


25F or details of this speculation, see Oba Iwao, 104-11. 

7%Kt is difficult to imagine that the low mounds covering cist-burials recently associ- 
ated with Yayoi culture in Kyushu were specifically ancestral to any type of Semi- 
historic Period tomb, which are of different shape and larger size. 
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separate level of culture on the scarcely altered lives of the mass of ordinary 
people. The revolutionary change which took place in the ordinary person’s 
way of life upon the introduction of Yayoi culture was not repeated when the 
Tomb culture began, for tomb burial was a prerogative of the elect, the 
warriors, chieftains, and emperors. Nevertheless, the changes that occurred 
were of real importance.?’ 

The Japanese refer to this period equally as the Tomb Period or as the 
Early Iron Age. The latter term, widely used in world archaeology, recognizes 
of course the increasing prevalence of iron tools and weapons. In the present 
survey, however, the period is called Semihistoric, for it covers the transition 
from nearly historic to fully historic events: for example, most tombs are un- 
named monuments to unknown personnages, but among the later ones are 
massive (but unexcavated) mounds alleged to be the burial places of specific 
emperors of the Yamato line (Ojin, Nintoku, Richi). 

The earliest and most prolific area of tomb construction embraced the 
Yamato Plain, Kinai, and the eastern Inland Sea, in short, the bronze bell 
area of the Protohistoric Period. Chinese mirrors and similar finds in the early 
tombs give a reasonably secure terminus post quem of A.D. 250. By the end of 
the third century similar tombs were being built in northern Kyushu. What is 
remarkable in this situation is its evidence of a movement westward, counter 
to hitherto prevailing current of influences moving eastward from the continent. 
This trend was to continue, for archaeology in Korea as well as historical 
tradition testifies to trade, conquest, and colonization carried out by Japanese 
in the southeast portion of the Korean peninsula before the period was half 
over.” To the east and north, eventually, tomb building reached the Kanto 
plain, but existed there on a much more modest scale. 

The tombs in which the elite and their retainers were usually buried were 
earth mounds, erected in various sizes and shapes. The dead were usually 
encoffined and deposited near the crest. Sequences of development have been 
worked out, but it is also well-established that several types were in use at 
any one time. Circular mounds and square mounds, each sometimes built in 
ascending terraces, and circular mounds on square, mounded bases all have 


2% mehara Sueji, Nihon no kofumbo (The Ancient tombs of Japan) (Tokyo, 1947), 
passim, For general summaries of the tombs, their contents, and their significance, 
see also Mizuno and Imanishi, 295-306; Sugihara Sosuke, Kaizuka to kofun (Shell- 
mounds and tombs) (Tokyo, 1952), 87-101; Nibon kokogaku nyumon (Introduction to 
Japanese archaeology) ed. Harada Yoshito (Tokyo, 1950), 117-177. Among detailed 
excavation reports and studies of particular classes of artifacts, English summaries 
were usually added to the Archaeological Reports of the Department of Literature, 
Kyoto Imperial University, e.g. vols. 1, 3, 7, 8, 10, 14 (1917-37). 

"*For comparative dates of Kyushu and Yamato mound-tombs, see Kobayashi Yukio, 
Choshi-zuka (Choshi mound) (Kyoto, 1952), 6 of English summary. For dates and evi- 
dence of enterprises in Korea, see Mizuno Seiichi et al., 160-1 (Japanese section), 
32-33 (English section); also Umehara Sueji, 48~9. 
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some analogue in China or Korea. From the earliest times to the latest, how- 
ever, a mound shape unique to Japan was built on low hilltops and on the 
valley floors. This was the keyhole tomb (zempo-koen: ‘‘front-angular back- 
round’’) shown here in plan view (Fig. 4). The largest keyhole tombs are 
enormous when the surrounding embankments and moats are considered; they 
dwarf the Egyptian pyramids (though the pyramids, being of stone masonry, 
required more skilled labor) and are the peers of the great Mississippian and 
Mexican mounds of America. Someone has estimated that 5000 men would work 
for more than a year to build one of the largest keyhole tombs. 




















Fig. 4. Keyhole mound-tombs of the Semihistoric Period, showing shapes typical of 
(a) Early, (6) Middle, and (c) Late phases. The largest, (b) is the reputed tomb, or 
misasagi, of the emperor Ojin, near Osaka, ca. 900 feet long. 


A small hill sometimes served as a base for the large mounds, being shaped 
by cut and fill methods. The earliest mounds usually were of the round type. 
They were built high on the crest of hills overlooking the paddy fields which 
no doubt had been the domain of their occupants, but in later times most 
tombs were built at the foot of the hills or were placed in splendid ostentation 
right in the middle of the paddy fields on the valley floor. A cluster of aux- 
iliary mounds entombing less eminent beings often was assembled at the skirts 
of larger mounds, and still meaner squires were buried in stone cists without 
mounds of any sort. 

Rather late in the Semihistoric Period a new concept of tomb burial ap- 
peared, adding to the preceding tradition but not displacing it. The deceased, . 
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placed in a sarcophagus of stone or baked clay, was laid to rest in a dolmen 
(single chamber) or passage-grave (corridor and chamber)” constructed of 
great stones either in an excavation into the hillside or out on the valley 
floor. In the latter case, a mound was usually raised over the chamber (Fig. 
5). Such chambered tombs, when found in Kyushu, are built of smaller stones 
and have corbelled roofs and wall paintings paralleling Korean brick and stone 
tombs of a similar or somewhat earlier period. Korea also has its share of 
great stone chambers, which in some cases, at least, are considerably older.” 

Besides tomb-building, there appeared at the beginning of the Semihistoric 
Period several techniques of considerable advancement. The Japanese were 
able to use forges and furnaces of advanced design to produce for their own 
use new items such as iron weapons, tools, and ornaments; glass beads; and 
a very hard, high-fired pottery called Sue ware (formerly Iwaibe or Itsube, 
designations which now apply to special varieties). The pottery was grey 
with a bluish cast, sometimes fired so hot as to bring out a ‘‘natural glaze’’ 
from the silicon content of the clay.** The vessels for offerings clustered at the 
foot of a grave included some pots of very complex shape, with animal figures 
or diminutive vessels mounted on the shoulder of larger vases (standard 
shapes only are shown in Fig. 7, a-c). 

Along with these evidences of sophistication and contact with advanced 
civilization should be noted some possibly more barbaric features. In orna- 
ment, for example, which was abundantly used, besides sophisticated metal 
jewelry—the Japanese favored simple bronze earrings and the magatama, a bead 
most typical of Japan which seems to have been derived from animal or bird 
claw necklaces. Though the tomb specimens of magatama were made of vari- 
ous semiprecious stones, in some cases available only from Inner Asian 
sources, or of glass, the claw shape was preserved (Fig. 7, g, left). Face and 
body painting and tattooing were standard customs, to judge from the color- 
streaked baniwa and from Han dynasty reports. Moreover, the inevitable placing 

"Dolmen and passage-grave are names first applied to tomb types of the Neolithic 
cultures (second to third millenia B.C.) in Scotland, Ireland, and Scandinavia, which 
are marvelously like the Japanese tombs in shape and mode of construction but were 
used as communal ossuaries. The name Megalithic was first given to these northwest 
European tombs because the stones used weighed up to several tons each, but later 
was applied to a much more inclusive culture complex traceable around the coasts and 
hinterlands of Atlantic and Mediterranean Europe. Extreme hypotheses envisioning a 
single wave of diffusion and migration over much of the world, to account for pre- 
historic utilization of great stones and other items, have been discredited or left un- 
settled. Hence, the Japanese tombs can not be related to the European complex, even 
in fairly tentative fashion, until more is known about the intervening time span and 
intervening regions of north and south Asia. Relationship of the Japanese tombs to 
nearly identical Korean tombs, however, poses no such imposing problem. 


Fujita Ryosaku, Chosen kokogaku kenkyu (Studies in Korean archaeology) (Tokyo, 
1948), 93 ff. 
“Richard K. and Grace Beardsley, ‘‘Pottery of Two Traditions from an Iron Age 


Tomb in Okayama Prefecture, Japan,’’ Far Eastern Ceramic Bulletin, 3:1 (March, 
1951), 10-19. 
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Fig. 5. “‘Megalithic’’ passage grave of the Semihistoric Period, at Bunshuin, Nara 
Prefecture. Viewed from the interior toward the entrance. 


of weapons beside the dead suggests a social situation in which the elite 
might often have to fight for their lands or lives. Their opponents were surely 
others of their own class, or foreigners, rather than commoners, who were 
living very much in the old Yayoi fashion, unarmed except for hunting weapons 
and field tools. 

These people of Semihistoric times, however, seem to have been guiltless, 
in the Scotch sense of ‘‘not proven,’’ of one barbarism often charged to them: 
the burial of slaves and retainers, dead or alive, in the mound with their lord. 
The ‘‘ancient custom’’ was allegedly condemned by the Emperor Suinin, whose 
prohibition is often cited.*? To the present writer’s knowledge, not one of the 
tombs yet examined in Japan has had more than two inhumations that seem 
simultaneous, and massed burials are unheard of. Retainer burial was prac- 
ticed anciently in China and in the steppe region on the continent at a date 
rather earlier than the Japanese tombs, but if it was known among the 
Japanese the custom must have been more honored in the breach than the ob- 
servance. What gives verisimilitude to the Emperor’s command that images be 
substituted is the very well-established practice of setting up large pottery 
images (baniwa) on the top and around the perimeter (but not inside) of the 


*Lafcadio Hearn, Japan, an Attempt at Interpretation (London, 1904), 46-7. 
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burial mounds. Pottery cylinders of salmon-orange Haji ware (a coarsened 
descendant of Yayoi ware) were set up like sandbags around the slopes and 
edges of the mounds to prevent the soil from sloughing off. Every fifth one, 
perhaps, or every second or third row would be surmounted with images some- 
times three or four feet high: armed warriors, unidentifiable anthropomorphs, 
domestic animals, houses, boats, quivers, parasols, and ceremonial objects 
were represented (Fig. 7, d and h; Fig. 6). 

The haniwa greatly amplify our knowledge of the culture drawn from the 
tomb contents, for it is the real world, not the fantastic or supernatural, that 
is represented.” These people rode on horseback with saddle and bridle; they 
were clad in quilted costumes or in slat armor, and were girt with long, single- 
edged iron swords, with lances, with battle axes, and with bows (sometimes 
recurved). They were fond of falconry and of music with stringed instruments. 
Weapons, jewelry, and luxuries were much more apt to be among their burial 
goods than workaday tools, though the undistinguished persons in stone cists, 
at least, had an occasional mattock (Fig. 7, f), saw blade, or tip of a plow- 
share made of iron. The latter, incidentally, demonstrates that at last the plow 
had completed its journey across Asia to the Pacific. 

The acceptance of Buddhism by people of this class (considerably after the 
standard textbook date of A.D. 552 for the ‘‘establishment’’ of this religion, 
be it noted) put an abrupt end to the building of tombs and to the associated 
complex of baniwa and grave goods, for with Buddhism came the custom of 
cremation as well as its doctrine which is antipathetic to worldly aggrandize- 
ment of the departed dead. So ended the exploitation of mass labor at least 
for tomb building and, with it, the culture characteristic of the Semihistoric 
Period. 

Now a word as to the interpretation of the tombs and their contents. A num- 
ber of items of the Tomb culture might be construed as having arrived through 
diffusion or through an actual invasion of people from the grasslands of Man- 
churia or the more distant steppes of Central Asia. Examples are: swords with 
ring-pommels and with opposed animal figures cast in pierced work as pommels 
(Fig. 7, e); recurved bows; slat armor; full horseriding equipage; tailored 
clothing; falconry; abundant jewelry; and burial, sometimes with a favorite 
steed or spouse (?), in a domicile-like megalithic chamber covered by a mound. 


All these traits, with variations, were current in east-central Asia, among 
other localities in arid Asia, for a number of centuries after the third century 
B.C. Moreover, we know from Chinese history that the Inner Asian pastoral 
nomads were successfully stretching their power, their armies, and their 
settlers out of their steppe homelands between the third and sixth centuries 
A.D. Egami Namio, a Japanese specialist on Inner Asia, has utilized these 


*8Varied baniwa are illustrated in detail with handsome photographs in Sakamoto 
Manshichi, Nihon no chokoku I: Kodai (Sculpture of Japan I; Antiquity) (Tokyo, 1952). 
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Fig. 6. Reconstructed view of a round mound as it probably looked shortly after its 
construction, Semihistoric Period. 


points to support the view that pastoral warriors bound on conquest for tribute 
entered Japan through Kyushu, set themselves up as a thin layer of overlords 
above the rice-growing Yayoi peasants, and thus initiated the period of Tomb 
culture in Japan.** 

There is much to be said for this thesis, including the undeniable attraction 
of its simplicity, but it does not fit the archaeological facts closely enough 
to explain the entire Tomb culture. Even allowing for possible mistaken dating 
of certain tombs, some of the crucial traits mentioned above (horseriding, 
domicile-like tombs, opposed-animal motifs on sword pommels) did not appear 
until the Late phase of Tomb culture. Other traits (the antenna sword handle) 
made their debut, it seems, in the Middle phase. Therefore, a single migration 
of Inner Asians will net account for all the Inner Asian features which ulti- 
mately clustered together in Japan, and certainly not for innovations of the 
Early phase of the Semihistoric period. 

Other less sweeping suggestions have been made which, unhappily, do not 
wrap up into a single hypothesis so well at present. It has been observed, for 
example, that what is known of the kingdoms of Korea (Kokuli in the north, 
Silla in the south) shows significant similarity between Silla and early Japan 

‘This hypothesis, adumbrated in a symposium published in Minzokugaku kenkyu 


(Japanese Journal of Ethnology), 13:3 (February, 1948), 244-5, was later presented in 
detail in Shirin (Journal of History), in an issue unavailable to me. 
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Fig. 7. Tomb Culture. a, pedestal-bowl, Sue ware (ht. 7 in.); 6, widemouth jar on 
pedestal-stand, Sue ware (ht. 13 in.); covered dish, Sue ware (ht. with cover 3.5 in.); 
d, haniwa of Haji ware, showing warrior in quilted (?) costume (ht. 55 in.); e, ring 
sword pommel of bronze with opposed-animal motif (w. 3.3 in.); /, iron mattock blade 
(1. 4 in.); g, magatama, tubular, and faceted beads (1. .7=2.0 in.); >, baniwa of Haji 
ware, showing house or other architectural structure (ht. 24 in.). All measurements 
are approximate. 


in socio-ceremonial aspects of government, whereas clear contrasts separate 
Kokuli and Japan in these respects.** For another thing, it was possible for 
the Chinese as well as the steppe nomads to contribute many of the features 
of Tomb culture to Japan during the critical periods for, even though the 
Lolang colony of Chinese in Korea gives slight evidence of it, the Chinese 
in some other areas were borrowing heavily in military and other matters from 
nomad culture in the attempt to ward off the incursions of mounted nomads 
along China’s northern borders. Several different ethnic groups, in short, were 
almost equally in a position to contribute, through adventurers, the required 
traits of Tomb culture. To take another example with its alternate possibility: 
the clan system (or system of intermarrying lineages) of the Japanese elite 
which was used as a political instrument, according to the early, vague his- 
torical documents, has a flavor of the Inner Asian pastoral clan system 
and could have been imported; but on the other hand it can be conceived as 
the indigenous response of a native elite to internal problems of oligarchic 
administration over the peasantry. In this matter a hypothesis of indigenous 
development is almost as tenable as a hypothesis of external importation. 

*5Mishina Shoei, ‘‘Nitcho kyotsu no genshi seiji keitai,’”’ (Primitive political struc- 
ture common to Korea and Japan) in SNR 79~87. 
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The foregoing are speculations among which the present author cannot sug- 
gest a preferable choice. At not quite so precise a level, however, empirical 
fact does support the interpretation that a relatively limited elite, possessed 
of superior armament and military organization, exerted its power to exploit 
for its members’ own special benefit the increasingly large harvests gathered 
by the peasant majority. The story of how rival chieftains and princes were 
amalgamated under the Yamato court in an uneasy system of alliances and 
confederacies is told in the historic records, but these refer to an earlier time 
and contain many gaps and inconsistencies. These disparities and confusions 
can be clarified greatly in the end through archaeology, for countless records 
of this branch of historical science remain, still unexamined, in the ground. 


SUMMARY 


In the years during which systematic Japanese archaeology has dealt with 
genuine problems of culture history, a consistent picture has emerged, its 
dominant theme being one of development of culture under the stimulus of 
successive currents of influence out of the continent. The cultural linkages 
which these influences established made Japan at first a part of the north- 
eastern periphery of the continent but later, more and more, annexed it to the 
center of culture to the west and southwest. 

The earliest identified culture in Japan, the pre-JOmon culture or cultures 
which made some use of microliths, must have come from North Asia. Very 
little can be guessed, at present, about the spread and development of culture 
in Japan before Jomon times, however. Northern Asia was also the principal 
if not exclusive source for the traits that crystallized as Jomon culture, 
probably in the first half of the third millenium B.C. Jomon culture endured 
many centuries at a low economic level owing to ignorance of the techniques 
of growing food. As a whole, the culture of Japan during this era was im- 
mensely retarded as compared with China to the west, though independent 
local developments as well as successive introduction from the outside of new 
pottery techniques and other items brought many changes and elaborations. 

China’s and Korea’s overflowing cultivators, through gradual infiltration 
from still unidentified jumping-off points, were the people who helped intro- 
duce rice cultivation, wheel-made pottery, and other elements that go under 
the name Yayoi in Japan. The rise of Japan to this fully Neolithic position 
occurred more than two millenia after agriculture was current in the great river 
basin of north China, and Japan again was 900 to 1000 years behind China in 
the first use of bronze. Bronze-casting, in fact, may have accompanied iron- 
smelting rather than preceding it. Because the objects of bronze first ap- 
peared in an almost unchanged context of Yayoi culture, they signify that the 
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Yayoi people were carrying on trade and exchange with the continent and were 
by no means being submerged or obliterated by outsiders. 

Some five centuries after Yayoi culture began, after A.D. 250, Japan was 
the target of fresh cultural influence which added earth-mounded tombs, varied 
uses of iron, and eventually the plow and Japan’s second domestic animal, 
the horse, as significant elements of Japanese culture. Migration for conquest 
by small, united bands of people must be taken into account as a feature of 
this period just before the dawn of history; but the movements were in some 
cases undertaken by the Japanese from the islands toward the continent, 
rather than being entirely in the reverse direction. Surplus production, by per- 
mitting leisure from economic activity, laid the groundwork for intellectual 
sophistication, and immigrants paved the way further for the introduction from 
China of Buddhism and other aspects of Chinese high civilization. Though 
these innovations were by no means widespread among the populace, their 
full establishment among the princes and their followers marked the close of 


the Semihistoric Period and the opening of an era known through conventional 
historical materials. 


When future research clears up the present uncertainties, an understanding 
of late prehistoric movements may help to explain the tantalizing suggestions 


of relationship between Japanese and the Central Asian Altaic languages and, 
perhaps, some features of the socio-political system of the period, for small 
groups of pastoral nomad or steppe origin may have been prominent among the 
intruders into Japan. Others, perhaps, were Chinese or Korean adventurers. 

One need not look to outsiders exclusively to account for the arms and 
armor which prove that military exploits were an important feature of the 
periods after agriculture became well established. A native elite rising di- 
rectly out of the Japanese village system took part in struggles for special 
economic prerogative while the peasants over whose surplus rice production 
they fought went on expanding their lands and multiplying in a state of relative 
peacefulness. At the time first illuminated by traditional historical documents, 
struggles for power carried on among the elite were a striking feature of 
Japanese society. 

The course of cultural development outlined here, just because it is so 
much clearer than it was two decades and more ago, has clearly posed many 
new problems. It is apparent that they must be solved in the context not only 
of archaeological remains in the Japanese archipelago but of history and 
archaeology of large portions of the Asiatic continent. The progress of knowl- 
edge has outmoded the conception that the Ainu once were the sole occupants 
of Japan, who had to beat a retreat before the bearers of Japanese culture in 
prehistoric times just as they did in medieval times when, though well armed 
and well organized, they were pressed northward by the Yamato frontiersmen. 
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More than that, it has unfolded, though incompletely, a pageant of step by 
step adjustment of the inhabitants of Japan to the cultural advances of their 
continental neighbors. In this story there are exposed processes which must 
hold the interest of anyone who concerns himself with universal problems of 
culture growth and change. 





THE PORTRAIT OF THE ARTIST IN JAPANESE FICTION 


HOWARD S. HIBBETT* 


University of California at Los Angeles 


N Japan, as in the West, the novelist has become his own favorite character. 

But the Japanese novelist (or short-story writer) seems less anxious to 
conceal his predilection than to flaunt it, so many frank self-portraits are there 
in the gallery of shdsetsu. He appears in his fiction as a writer. We see him 
at work—pressed to meet a deadline, interrupted by the visits of literary 
friends, smoking and sipping tea over a hibachi, or at a desk cluttered with 
books, papers, pens and pencils, brushes and inkstone. We go with him ona 
holiday or to a rendezvous; we follow, in quotidian detail, his ordinary monoto- 
nous routine. Novels, stories, and sketches elaborate this rather seedy char- 
acter, which the reader is allowed—sometimes encouraged—to accept as 
autobiographical. 

The book-haunting author is thus a familiar apparition, one that has haunted 
Japanese critics of the past three decades. If these critics have now and 
then seemed over-credulous in identifying an author with his hero, they have 
nevertheless shown that autobiography and fiction are easily confused in 
Japan. Still, their obsession with the problem of autobiographical fiction is 
itself a problem, or at least a curiosity, since Western criticism displays no 
such interest in the genre. ‘“‘It is natural for a novelist to be autobiographical,’’ 
a reviewer in the Times Literary Supplement observes; ‘‘that is what dis- 
tinguishes him from mere writers of fiction.’ Natural, but hardly worth in- 
vestigating. Although life and works can never be disentangled, even their 
obvious correspondences do not tell us why a certain book is, in fact, worth 
reading. They may help the critic to explain the genesis of a bad book, but 
this, he knows, is an unrewarding task. Each new season will bring its luxu- 
riant crop of confessional first novels. Writers will go on studying themselves, 
their unpleasant childhoods, and their unhappy love affairs. Narcissistic, 
self-lacerating, nostalgic, bitter—they will go on wearing their hearts (or 
livers) on their sleeves. 

Yet Japanese literary criticism since the late Taishd period has largely 
been engaged in an attempt to suppress the autobiographical shdsetsu. Ex- 
travagantly praised by some, it has been called a monstrosity by others, most 


*The author is Assistant Professor of Oriental Languages at the University of 
California at Los Angeles. 
‘Dec. 11, 1953, 802. 
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of whom wish literature to embody their own social or moral doctrines. Ideo- 
logical critics—from Marxists to existentialists—pursue this quarry through a 
glass forest of abstractions. A literary handbook (published, one notices, by 
the ‘‘Scientific Criticism House’’) describes autobiographical fiction as a 
road-block in the path of Japanese literature; a recent article on it is entitled 
simply ‘‘The literature of parasites.’’? But there are many who criticize it 
more temperately, and more convincingly. And all the critics, for and against, 
declare that this kind of fiction is typically Japanese.’ 

Of course they have a name for it: shi-shdsetsu #\/)\it .* The literal transla- 
tion ‘‘I-novel’’ (or ‘‘I-story,’’ as most of them are) suggests a misleading 
analogy to the Ich-roman, which is a wider genre and the expression of a more 
assertive individualism. The word shi-shdsetsu belongs, I suppose, to the 
stock of literary terms misappropriated from the German. It does not mean 
“first-person fiction’’ as a narrative technique: neither what James called 
“‘that accurst autobiographic form which puts a premium on the loose, the im- 
provised, the cheap and the easy,’’ nor any of the subtler strategies of using 
the narrator as witness. The shi-shosetsu may be written in the third person, 
and often is; but its chief character must in any case be a plausible likeness 
of the author. It is therefore necessary for the shi-shosetsu writer to have, or 
to devise, a suitable literary personality. Cultivating his passions and medi- 
tations, he will turn them to account either in the confession, more or less 
dramatic, or in the quiet, impressionistic ‘‘spiritual autobiography.’’ Of the 
two kinds of shi-shosetsu, the confessional and the contemplative, it would 
be hard to say which has been more severely criticized.* 

Few modern Japanese writers have escaped this sort of criticism. Even the 
Meiji political novelists, who spiced their tracts with Chinese rhetoric and 
the wildest improbabilities, were thought to be disgracefully subjective. Such 
was the contemporary criticism of Shiba Shiro’s immensely popular novel 
Kajin no kigit (Strange encounters with fair ladies), which was published 

*Bungei yogo jiten (Dictionary of the terms for literature) (Tokyo: Kagaku Hyoronsha, 
1951), 82; Sugiura Myohei, ‘‘Kiseisha no bungaku,’’ Bungaku, 21 (Dec. 1953), 56. 

’Katsuyama Isao, ‘‘Shoki shi-shosetsuron ni tsuite’’ (Early shi-shosetsu criticism), 
Kokugo to kokubungaku, 30 (Dec. 1953), 46-55; Usui Yoshimi, ‘‘Shinkyo-shosetsu 
ronso”’ (The shinkyo-shosetsu controversy), Bungakkai, 8 (Nov. 1954), 152-59. 

“Introduced in the early 1920’s under the alternative (and still common) reading 
watakushi-shosetsu. Inagaki Tatsuro, ‘‘Shi-shosetsu to shosetsu janru’’ (The shi- 
shosetsu and the shosetsu genre), Bungaku, 21 (Dec. 1953), 38. On its nuances of 
meaning, see Doke Tadamichi, ‘‘Shi-shosetsu no kiso’’ (The basis of the shi-shosetsu), 
Bungaku, 21 (Dec. 1953), 49-52. One thinks also of the Japanese reluctance to use 
any of their large assortment of first-person pronouns. 

5The term shi-shosetsu is sometimes applied specifically to the confessional type. 
But it is often interchangeable with shinkyo-shosetsu‘U5%’|\i% (“‘ticnon of mental 
life’’), which particularly refers to the contemplative type. Kume Masao, who gives 
himself credit for naming the shinkyo-shosetsu, says that the word shinkyo (‘‘mental 


state’’) was used by poets in his circle to indicate their state of mind when composing 
haiku (quoted in Usui, 153). 
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serially from 1885 to 1897.° Evidently the author wished to be identified with 
his protagonist; for he used his own flowery pseudonym (Tokai Sanshi, ‘‘the 
Wanderer of the Eastern Sea’’) to name the hero of the worldwide adventures— 
more patriotic than amorous—through which he expressed his own rather 
muddled views of international politics and the destiny of Japan. There was 
an autobiographical thread running through Shiba’s richly embroidered narra- 
tive; but he would have been still more daring had he described his experi- 
ences without embellishing them and presenting them as fiction. The novel, 
at least, had become a fairly respectable genre. As Sir George Sansom has 
commented, ‘Biography, and especially autobiography, is a literary form 
which, even at the height of the period of borrowing, attracted hardly any at- 
tention among Japanese writers, possibly because discretion and reserve are 
cardinal features of Japanese social life and to enlarge upon one’s own affairs 
is thought presumptuous.’’” 

To be indiscreet (and in writing!) was to be defiant, to rebel against one of 
the strongest conventions of Japanese society. In self-defence the confes- 
sionalists claimed the virtue of sincerity, which led the critics to ask, as they 
still do, whether or not these confessions really were sincere.* The use of 


autobiographical material was not merely a question of self-expression or 


artistic method: it was an ethical problem that demanded a solution. The mani- 
festo had to be supported or suppressed. And in this polemical atmosphere 
Japanese writers began to adopt the subjective techniques of European fiction. 
They were transplanting an alien tradition—one that went back to Rousseau 
and St. Augustine. But their literary aims required it. ‘‘The history of the 
realistic novel shows that fiction tends toward autobiography. The increasing 
demands for social and psychological detail that are made upon the novelist 
can only be satisfied out of his own experience.... He becomes his own hero, 
and begins to crowd his other characters into the background.’” 

These are among the circumstances in which the first true novelist of the 
Meiji era, Furabatei Shimei, along with nearly all the writers of the naturalist 
school, developed an autobiographical technique of fiction. Futabatei’s last 
novel, published in 1907, is a somber portrait of the artist—a Kiinstler-roman 
with the theme of resignation, the prototype of the meditative shi-shosetsu.*® 
As the narrator, a middle-aged writer, reflects on the frustrations and dissipa- 
tions of his life, his reflections are colored by the despondency of a man of 
very nearly Futabatei’s own age and temperament. ‘“‘I am thirty-nine this 

‘Inagaki, 38-39. 

’The Western World and Japan (New York: Knopf, 1950), 410. 

*Nakamura Mitsuo has argued—with the aid of Valery’s remark on sincerity as a 
role the writer plays toward himself—that confession for the sake of literature cannot 
be sincere, and hence cannot be of value. ‘‘Kokuhaku no mondai” (The problem of con- 
fession), Bungakkai, 6 (Sept. 1952), 6-15. 


*Harry Levin, James Joyce (Norfolk, Conn: New Directions, 1941), 41. 
10Mediocrity, tre by Glenn W. Shaw (Tokyo: Hokuseido, 1927). 
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year,”’ he begins. ‘‘They say the average life-span is fifty, so I don’t expect 
to be put in my grave tomorrow. Still, long as it may seem, the future is 
short.... Yes, I am old. Some will think being old at thirty-nine is a little 
hasty, bur it’s best to feel older than you really are. Then you are safe.’’ His 
opinion of himself is indicated by the title: Heibon (Mediocre). Clearly, this 
literary personality has a few Russian ancestors (‘‘To the rest of the world,’’ 
Futabatei writes, “‘I am a superfluous man...’’). And its introspective gloom 
hangs over most of the Japanese naturalists. Even the dismal note of the title 
resounds in their bibliographies: Sekibaku (Loneliness), Jin’ai (Dust), Tandeki 
(Debauchery), Kabi (Mildew). 

But the shi-shdsetsu in its confessional form is usually traced back to the 
short novel Futon (Bedding), which appeared in 1907, a month before Heibon.™* 
The author, Tayama Katai, describes a frustrated romantic episode in the life 
of Takenaka Tokio, a middle-aged literary man who has been reduced—as 
Tayama himself once was—to editing books on geography. Unhappily married, 
Tokio falls in love with a young girl eager for a literary career. She becomes 
his protégée. He suffers the domestic maladies of boredom, bad temper, and 
feminine jealousy, relieved by excessive drinking; the girl Yoshiko takes up 
with a ministerial student; and Tokio’s revenge is to send her home to the 
country. His failure at seduction is candidly revealed—transparently so, in 
the opinion of most readers. The novel ends with a fetishistic climax that was 
regarded as extremely daring: ‘‘He went up to the second floor room, which 
had been undisturbed since Yoshiko had left it. Full of love and longing, he 
tried to call up her image, floating vaguely in his mind. It was a day when the 
cold wind off Musashino blew violently, and it roared like surf in the old trees 
behind the house.’’ Finally, racked by his memories, he takes out her futon, 
in which the scent of her body lingers, buries his head in the soiled velvet 
border, and weeps. ‘‘The wind raged outside the darkening room.’”’ 

Under the stale perfume of the succés de scandale we find here a familiar 
element of classical Japanese literature: the fusion of scene and sentiment, 
at a moment of intense feeling, through natural symbolism in the tradition of 
mono-no-aware. Other traditions are discernible in the techniques of the shi- 
shodsetsu. The confessional form itself, as dramatic confession, derives from 
medieval Buddhist tales of renunciation: its first masterpiece (1686) is 
Saikaku’s superb erotic parody Kdshoku ichidai onna (The woman who spent 
ber life in love), an extraordinarily rapid and witty harlot’s progress of the 
generation before Moll Flanders. But among modern Japanese writers, estranged 
from social life beyond their literary groups and subject to more exacting de- 
mands for psychological realism, the device of self-dramatization has been 


“On Futons pernicious influence, see Nakamura Mitsuo, Fuzoku shosetsuron (The 
novel of manners) (Tokyo: Kawade Shobo, 1950). Futon has been tr. by Oscar Benl, 
Fluchtiges leben (Berlin: Landsmann, 1942), 185-283. 
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preferred. One of its limits may perhaps be seen in Tokuda Shisei’s Kasd 
jimbutsu (The masquerader), 1935-1938. In this long shi-shdsetsu an aging 
novelist watches his own love affair degenerate, under his professional scru- 
tiny, into a sort of badger game. Confession has become the aim of action. 

Of course it was not only the confessional but the scandalous aspect of 
Futon that influenced so many writers—in their lives, one fears, as well as in 
their work. Ever since, confession has been the painful, self-imposed disci- 
pline of the Japanese naturalist: it is often said that Meiji naturalism evolved 
into the Taisho sbi-shdsetsu. Among the authors in this lineage are Kasai 
Zenzd, Kamura Isota, and, possibly at its dead end, the brilliant nihilist 
Dazai Osamu.” These and many more have a similar confessional intimacy of 
tone. They treat the same themes: illness, poverty, adultery, desertion, an 
addiction to sake and the company of prostitutes, a ‘shameless desire to suc- 
ceed in the literary world. And they have in common the habit of appearing in 
their own (and each other’s) books. 

The writer of the contemplative shi-shdsetsu presents himself in a very 
different light, subdued rather than theatrical. His stories and novels are far 
from scandalous. If they are concerned with poverty, illness, or family quar- 
relling, they somehow avoid a crisis. Often the plot seems quite haphazard: 
the narrator goes to a hot-spring resort to write; he is bored by the other 
guests, and delighted by the natural setting. He fails to do the work he had 
intended, and writes instead of that failure, and of the atmosphere and the 
trivial incidents of his stay. Such sketches are thickened by accumulated 
associations to the author’s personality—a literary personality that does not 
at all resemble the pipe-and-slipper fireside amiability of the English essayist. 
The shi-shdsetsu writer is cool. When he offers a distillation of his mental 
life, he hopes it will seem insipid to the ordinary taste. But what are the 
merits of his limited and rather unpromising genre? 

They are, I believe, the distinctive merits of the lyrical tradition in Japa- 
nese prose. In this most rarefied form of the shi-shdsetsu the author is able, 
at his best, to rise above the storm and stress of an uneasy individualism to a 
harmonious relation with nature, in the elegant ascetic spirit of faryu."* His 
style will have an appropriate suavity, a fastidiously controlled lyricism. Un- 
prosaic qualities, to be sure, but those which have long been admired in the 
highly literary diaries of the court ladies, in the poetic prose of Basho and 
his followers, in the Hdjoki and the scattered impressionistic zuibitsu of Sei 
Shdnagon, Yoshida Kenko, and innumerable minor writers. 

As these comparisons suggest, the beauty of the contemplative shi-shosetsu 
lies in its texture. Impressions and memories are interwoven, and enriched by 


"See, for example, Dazai’s Ot (Cherries), tr. by Edward G. Seidensticker, En- 
counter, 1 (Oct. 1953), 26-28. 
“3Cf, Ara Masando, “‘Shi-shosetsuron,’’ Bungakkai, 6 (Sept. 1952), 27-30. 
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further meditation. But thought remains close to its source in a particular 
place and moment. For example, Kambayashi Akatsuki begins his story KOmyo- 
in no kane no ne (The bell of Komy6-in) with a sentence that establishes time, 
place, and the presence of the inevitable author: ‘‘Lately I had been coming 
back to write at the little hotel in Ogikubo.’"* Recalling earlier visits, and 
especially a cold, windy New Year’s Eve six months ago, the narrator glances 
out at a pomegranate tree in blossom. Its red flowers sway among the fresh 
green leaves of the early summer rainy season. ‘‘On the morning I first came 
here a red silk futon was hanging out to dry from a second-floor window across 
the street. Flickering through the dense foliage of the pomegranate tree, it 
looked exactly like a mass of pomegranate flowers in bloom.’’ Now the flowers 
look like red silk to him. And the rest of the sketch consists of other memories 
clustered about this quiet, shabby neighborhood and its temple. 

The shi-shdsetsu writer shares the haiku poet’s love of the world around 
him. Often he chooses to enjoy it in solitude. He is a connoisseur of flowers, 
trees, landscapes, weather—even of the insects and tiny animals so well 
known as haiku subjects. One thinks of Shiga Naoya’s famous story Kinosaki 
nite (At Kinosaki), 1917, in which the singularly calm narrator, who is con- 
valescing at a hot spring after an accident, meditates on a dead bee, a drown- 
ing rat, and a water-lizard which he himself has accidentally killed.** Later 
sketches in this vein include Shimaki Kensaku’s Akagaeru (The brown frog), 
1946, and Ozaki Kazuo’s Mushi no iroiro (Various insects), 1948.** In all life 
there are analogues of human experience, which suggest man’s place in the 
natural world. 


Mushi no ne no Amid the cries of insects 
naka ni seki dasu I cough... 


nezame kana awake at night.*’ 


In many shi-shdsetsu a zuibitsu-like sketch of some slight experience—a 


walk in the snow, sitting at home on an autumn afternoon, going boating with 
friends on a tranquil lake at evening—is deepened by the implication of the 
narrator’s harmony with the surroundings which he contemplates. The ‘“‘I,’’ the 
central figure, is here only a sensitive recorder of these delicate moods and 
impressions, but it is this poetic sensitivity, in the tradition of the haiku poet 
and the writer who ‘‘knows mono-no-aware,’’ that gives the sketch its value. 


Of course, since no artist deserves to be imprisoned in a narrow category, 
it would be unfair to imply that shi-shosetsu authors write nothing else, or 


'4Bessatsu bungei shunju, No. 40 (June 1954), 87. 

18Tr. into German by Oscar Benl, In Kinosaki (Wolfenbittel: Kallmeyer, 1951), 14-23. 
1°Tr, by Mukai Hiroo, Pacific spectator 5 (Autumn 1951), 426-34. 

‘By Joso XH (1661-1704). 
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that they can be further classified as saints and sinners. The contemplative 
and confessional strains are often intermingled, still more often mingled with 
other literary modes. No writer of importance, so far as I am aware, has been 
single-minded in his devotion to one or another of these forms. Shiga Naoya, 
for instance, is the acknowledged master of the contemplative school. Yet 
among his shi-shOsetsu—and he has written other kinds of fiction—there are 
four short stories which appear to be fragments of a small confession.** They 
display several facets of a single episode: the love affair of an author, if not 
the author, with a Gion tea-house girl. His wife insists that he break it off 
(one story ends: ‘‘And he had to agree, if only for the time being’’). However, 
he sees the girl again, and then at last the end of the affair comes when his 
wife learns by reading one of these four stories—about a rendezvous in Kyoto 
—that he had in fact resumed it. The identification of the two authors, real 
and fictional, is not only plausible but enforced by logic. 

Each of Shiga’s four novels has been called autobiographical; each is 
motivated, in the usual way of Japanese stories of family discord, by conflict 
between a son and a tyrannical father. But even his most elaborate novel, 
An'ya koro (Through the dark night), 1921-1937, is a diffuse, episodic work 
which must be praised for qualities other than the dramatic. Shiga himself has 


remarked that he is always tempted to write in the zuibitsu style. Certainly 
many of his finest sketches and stories might be pages of a diary—a diary in 
beautiful, limpid prose, written with a view to publication. Like the classic 
diaries, his shi-shdsetsu have a deep introspective richness beneath their 
suave literary finish. They record fugitive impressions, but with a sense 
of timelessness. 


These qualities may be seen, for example, in the story Takibi (The fires), 
which was published in 1920.*° Though written over a period of four or five 
years, Takibi is one of Shiga’s most exquisite evocations of a particular time 
and place. It begins with the familiar atmosphere of boredom, after a rainy day 
at a mountain inn. The narrator and his wife have been playing cards with a 
painter and K, the innkeeper. But the evening is clear, and they go down to 
the lake. ‘‘We walked through the dusky shrine compound, under its huge fir- 
trees.... The water glistened like silver between the thick trunks of the firs.’ 
And they row out on the lake. ‘‘It was a quiet evening. The western sky still 
glowed faintly, but the surrounding mountains were as dark as a water-lizard’s 
back.’’ They see a fire on the shore, and go to investigate; they find some 
men sleeping in a charcoal! kiln, with a small warming fire, which seems rather 
dangerous. But they row away again, land on an island, and make a fire of 


*Yamashina no kioku (Yamashina memories), Chijo (Infatuation), Saji (A trivial 
matter), and Banshu (Late autumn); written 1925-26. Cf. Nakamura Mitsuo, ‘'Shiga 
Naoya ron,’ Bungakkai, 7 (Nov. 1953), 135-51. 

"Tr, by Serge Elisseev in Nagai Kafu, Le jardin des pivoines...(Paris: Au Sans 
Pareil, 1927), 47-64. 
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their own. The wife is afraid of snakes. There is talk of the dangers of the 
mountains. K tells a curious story of how he had once nearly died in winter 
here.... When he finishes, it is past eleven. They decide to go back. 


K threw a smoldering brand far out into the lake. It scattered red sparks as it flew, 
and its reflection scattered sparks in the water, describing an opposite curve, until 
both met at the surface of the lake, and were extinguished. Suddenly the night seemed 
darker. We all thought it an amusing game, and tried it. K skillfully used his oar to 
splash water on the remaining embers. 

We got in the boat. The other fire was dying too. Our boat circled Kotori Island and 
silently glided toward the forest where the shrine stood. An owl’s voice gradually 
faded behind us. 


So Takibi ends. I have of course quoted only a few fragments of it, and 
these in translation, but the story itself has a fragmentary, elusive quality. 
Two things, it seems to me, a reader must himself contribute, since, like the 
ink-painter or the haiku poet, the shi-shdsetsu writer relies on his powers of 
suggestion. There is first of all the sense of place. From a hint or two we 
know that this is Mount Akagi, the highest mountain in Gumma-ken, and that 
the lake is therefore Lake Onuma, lying inthe crater of a dead volcano. The 
thematic imagery of the story is related to this setting. 

Again, there is a sense of the personality of the self-effacing narrator—a 
man who has arrived at the fury state of tranquillity, simplicity, and harmony 
with nature. But he would be almost invisible to a reader unacquainted with 
Shiga’s other writings—with some at least of the other novels, stories, and 
sketches in which this character appears. 

The question of whether or not the shi-shosetsu narrator really is the au- 
thor, or an imitation suitable for a Japanese Madame Tussaud’s, seems irrele- 
vant. If our interest is literary, we need not pay attention to the similarities 
(or the discrepancies) between what we read about an author and what we read 
in his work. Perhaps he has masked his feelings, or misinterpreted them. 
Possibly he has created a character in search of an author. ‘‘How many 


writers,’’ says Ramon Fernandez, ‘because they succeed technically in ex- 
pressing certain feelings, later pick up these feelings for their own account 
and credit an illusory personality with them, even as those manufacturers who 
become patriots because they manufacture guns.’’” 

Of course the shi-shdsetsu has its special dangers. The contemplative 
writer tends toward silence, if not stagnation. The confessionalist, too, may 
slip into the inexcusable genre ennuyeux: his ‘inexhaustible I’’ may ex- 
haust his readers. Sincerity, as Shaw pointed out, is not incompatible with 
stupidity. Yet among the shi-shosetsu there are some works of great distinc- 
tion. In these, I think, we can see the pervasive influence of a long literary 
tradition of economy, restraint, and poetic sensitivity. 


Messages (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1927), 109. 
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ODERN technology was introduced into Japan under the sanction of tradi- 

tional Japanese values. I do not suggest that there was logical neces- 
sity in this: that from the values we could infer modernization; nor do I sug- 
gest that nothing new was added. But despite amplification and reinterpreta- 
tion, it was, none the less, traditional ideas that Japanese leaders used to 
justify change. Japanese mythology, long neglected by political theory, be- 
came the core of an ideology that made national power a necessity. At a time 
when Japan found herself impotent yet plunged into the middle of a world 
power struggle, mythology was called upon to endow the nation with one kind 
of greatness: the emperor was descended by unbroken lineage from divine an- 
cestors, and he was father of a nation conceived as an extended family: what 
other nation could make that claim? A nation unique and precious as this was, 
could not fall behind others in power—economic and political as well as 
military—even if inherited institutions had to be scrapped wholesale to keep 
abreast. Otherwise the claim to greatness must eventually collapse. Belief in 
the claim, which was bolstered in everyday life by making a cult of the patriar- 
chal family with its values of obedience and hierarchy, gave the nation the will 
and discipline to transform an almost purely agrarian society into a predomi- 
nantly industrial one within a generation. No Asian nation has yet duplicated 
this feat. 

Do we credit the old values with too much? I think not: telescoping centu- 
ries of social time into decades requires powerful sanctions that cannot be im- 
provised. The alternative to building on the past was waiting for gunboats and 
ideas to destroy it and then there might be nothing to build with; in any case, 
for decades and perhaps generations, the envisioned forced march to moderni- 
zation must be an agonizing crawl. 

But if old loyalties provided the sanctions for change, they were not in turn 
strengthened by it. Having sanctioned technological and institutional change 


*The writer is Assistant Professor of History at Stanford and author of a forth- 
coming book Political Change and Industrial Development in Japan: Government Enter- 
prise 1868-1880, (Stanford University Press, 1955). This paper was read at the Annual 
Meeting of the American Historical Association in 1954. 
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without themselves being able to change—how can a claim to divine origins 
be modified? —they gradually lost power to command belief. Let me cite a 
few examples of how their works robbed them of faith. Rationalist thought, 
which an educational system dedicated to the advancement of science and 
technology could not but promote, increasingly called into question the Japa- 
nese political myth. Modern industry gave rise to new and harsher class an- 
tagonisms that made the familial ideal of society harder to cherish. The au- 
thority of the family and the power of its symbols declined as the family lost 
economic functions to the market and as the difference in outlook between 
generations widened with accelerating change. Nevertheless, the primary old 
values—throne and family—did not collapse, for they were continuously re- 
inforced by stronger and more efficient measures of indoctrination and thought 
control by the state. 

The groups in control of the state had no choice but to sustain the old val- 
ues as best they could. Without them there was no sanction for their monopoly 
of power or for the fearful and wrenching effort of industrialization. If that 
effort should collapse, so must Japan’s always precarious international posi- 
tion, bringing loss of foreign markets, unemployment, perhaps even social 
revolution; for Japan’s industrial economy was built in critical part on the ex- 
ploitation of other peoples’ resources, and the scope of exploitation had con- 
tinuously to be extended to maintain the momentum of economic growth and 
allay deep-lying class conflicts. And because foreign aggrandizement brought 
resistance and moral condemnation from others, Japanese leaders insisted the 
more vehemently on judging themselves by their own unique standards. There 
was no way out: the weaker old values became, the more they were needed. To 
push ahead at any cost demanded either supreme nerve or blind faith, and in 
the end (as is so often the case) the two were one. The price the nation paid 
for these qualities of leadership was frightful: to be led without enthusiasm 
into challenging half the world to arms by men whose belief in the old values 
was most nearly absolute and whose brush with the outside world and modern 
thought most superficial—men whose rural origins and army careers had kept 
them ‘‘pure.’’ 

But long before this the nation was paying a price in malaise. Japanese 
life was racked by the mounting tension of living by old values in a world to 
which they no longer belonged. Tension did not take the form of an ideologi- 
cal struggle between parties that stood by the old values and parties that 
would overthrow them. This might have relieved the tension; in any case, for 
some the tension would have been between them and others and not inside. 
But except for Marxist intellectuals, no important segment of the Japanese pop- 
ulation openly disavowed the official ideology; no one could without becoming 
an enemy of the state and, worse, breaking with his cultural past. But fewer 
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and fewer people wore the straight-jacket of orthodoxy comfortably: despite 
nearly universal protestations of loyalty and belief, there was secret or un- 
conscious alienation. 

It is easier to guess than to prove the existence of inner conflict because 
Japanese dissembled it. Still, there were unwitting flashes of candor and even 
some quite intentional. Take this passage from the novel Sore kara, by Natsume 
Sdseki, in which a young man reflects on his father:* 


His father had received the moral upbringing usual for samurai before the Restoration. 
This training was unsuited to the realities of contemporary life, but his father, who 
was true to its precepts neither in conduct nor feeling clung to it in theory and for 
appearances sake. He had gone into business and had been driven by egotism and 
avarice which over the years had corrupted him. He was quite unaware of this. Al- 
though he was not the man he had been, he was always professing that it was his 
same old self that acted and had brought his affairs so satisfactorily to their present 
state. But Daisuke felt that no man could satisfy the hourly demands of modem life 
and remain true to a feudal ethic. Whoever tired, whoever strove to maintain two 
disparate selfs, must suffer the torment of war between them. 


Or consider the case of Ishikawa Takuboku, one of Japan’s most popular 
modern poets. Takuboku wrote a novel* in which the hero (who is himself) 
thinks existing society utterly corrupt and worthy only of destruction. While 
writing this novel, Takuboku wrote to a friend that he badly needed money 
from its publication to discharge a long-neglected duty to his elder brother. 
What this duty was we do not know, but the term he used was giri*—one of 
the central concepts of ethics as taught in Japanese schools; and Takuboku 
was at this time a teacher, and his hero was the principal of a village ele- 
mentary school. I am convinced that conflicts like that of Takuboku, who seems 
both a rebel against society’s conventions and a slave to them, went so deep 
and wide that few aspects of modern Japanese culture would not reveal them 
to analysis. Let me cite a few random and gross examples of what I mean. 

Everyone knows that a recurring theme in Japanese drama is the inner 
struggle of the individual torn between duty and desire—between the impera- 
tives of conventional morality and contrary impulses from experience. I am 
not about to suggest that this is a novel or uniquely Japanese theme; but 
when it becomes perhaps the dominant theme of a popular theatre we suspect 
that a great many people are tormented by the problems it treats, and we can 
see why this was so in Japan. Kabuki was the product of a wealthy merchant 
class which, deprived of political power and social honor by the warrior 


1SSseki zenshu (Tokyo, 1936) V, p. 532. 
2Kumo wa tensai dearu @|3 KI CH HJ (Tokyo, Sth printing, 1954). 
5Odagiri Hided, Nibon kindai bungaku kenkyu (Tokyo, 1950) 212. 
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class, embroidered living with the enjoyment of the sharpest sensual pleasures 
—riotous color, melodrama, wine, women, and song. Pursuit of these pleas- 
ures was as contrary to the stern ethic of the dominant warrior class as the 
colorful ukiyoe prints of bourgeoise culture were different from the severe 
black and white paintings of Zen masters. And since the warrior ethic domi- 
nated Tokugawa society, pursuit of these pleasures involved the bourgeoisie 
in essentially the same conflict that assumed larger proportions and caught 
more people later on, as the warrior class modernized the country and sought 
at the same time to make its own moral code the ethic of the nation. I say it 
was essentially the same conflict, for, despite the drastic social changes 
modernization brought, Kabuki did not change its themes or its repertoire nor 
did it lose its popularity. 

My second example is from the field of politics. Except on the far left, 
which did not count in the parliamentary struggle, no political party openly 
challenged the theory that all political authority derived from the emperor. For 
the ‘‘liberal’’ parties that embraced this theory as well as the conservative, it 
had serious disadvantages: it placed Japanese cabinets, whose ministers were 
responsible only to the emperor, ultimately beyond their control. To overcome 
this inconvenience, one party or another, almost continuously from 1880 to 
about 1935, advanced the view, strongly resisted by the military, the bureauc- 
racy and the conservative political parties, that cabinet ministers should be 
responsible to parliament: the emperor would still appoint them but now from 
the majority party in the lower house. Those who held this view disclaimed 
any intention of encroaching on the power of the emperor, and they proved it to 
their own satisfaction by giving the doctrine of the emperor as father of. the 
people an ingenious if unconvincing twist. Since the emperor was a wise and 
benevolent father who desired nothing but the welfare of his loving and filial 
subjects, there could be no conflict between throne and people. And to make 
the government responsible to parliament was to bring the two closer together 
and to make the single will of both, now sometimes frustrated by selfish (and 
presumably unfilial) ministers, more effective. This argument was advanced by 
parties that represented hard-headed modern businessmen who, while well 
aware of the stabilizing value of the throne, were from time to time embar- 
rassed, frustrated, and bullied by the governments that manipulated its occult 
powers. The argument was in essence a radical attack on authoritarian govern- 
ment hidden in a statement of the purest and fussiest orthodoxy. There was no 
dishonesty in this; just divided minds and hearts. 

We might give still other examples: the drive to rationalize operations in 
business firms organized on the family principle; indoctrination in the values 
of the hierarchical family in an essentially equalitarian educational system; 
emperor worship and class struggle in the labor movement. But we must go on 
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to consider two problems our argument raises. First, why did Japanese leaders 
combine beliefs upon which they placed the highest value with a technology 
destructive of them? Of course, they did not fully appreciate the contradic- 
tion; but holding the beliefs they did, why did they value the new technology 
at all? It is no answer to say that they saw in it a means of enhancing Japan’s 
power and prestige; the question still remains, for there were fanatically patri- 
otic men who sought these same ends by rejecting the new technology. Sec- 
ond, how was the combination of old values and new techniques, once ef- 
fected, sustained? By action of the state, of course; but what sustained the 
purpose of the state as its social base was transformed? My answers to these 
questions must be very general, tentative, and incomplete. 

As to the first question, consider the interests joined by the Meiji Restora- 
tion, the political revolution of 1867 that started Japan on her career of mod- 
ernization. At that time Japan’s feudal rulers were overthrown in the name of 
the emperor by dissatisfied low-ranking warriors backed by a developing capi- 
talist class. The grievances of these warriors were in part grudges nursed by 
a centuries-old feudal vendetta between eastern and western barons and in part 
economic dissatisfactions bred of rising prices and falling incomes as the land 
economy, on which warrior wealth and position were based, gave way before 
commercial capitalism. There was nothing in either of these grievances that 
helps explain the revolutionary use low-ranking warriors made of power once 
they had it: why, for example, they swept away the feudal political structure 
by which warriors monopolized power to establish a modern bureaucratic state 
in its place. The answer I think is that the warrior’s capitalist allies were not 
interested in substituting one group of feudal rulers for another. They were 
for the most part rural industrialists and merchants who found feudal govern- 
ment, with its closed class system, its manifold restrictions on enterprise, and 
its bias in favor of tamed city guild-merchants, hateful. These men not only 


backed the Restoration movement with money; they gave it direction, turning 


what might otherwise have been a struggle to reorganize the feudal system into 
a movement to destroy it. 

But why, then, did the slogans and ideology of the revolution look to the 
past? Why not some native variant of ‘‘liberty, equality, and fraternity’’ in- 
stead of ‘‘revere the Emperor’? For one thing, the capitalist element, al- 
though able to influence the Restoration movement, was not strong enough to 
dominate it. Under Tokugawa feudal rule even very wealthy commoners did not 
have the self-confidence, freedom of movement, and prestige to organize and 
lead an opposition movement; they could do no better than follow warriors who 
did. And because the warriors, who were the elite carriers of the traditional 
virtues, led the revolution, it was justified in the only way it could be for 
them, not as a break with the past but as a spiritual return to it. But there 
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was another reason for this: the warriors’ allies had one foot in the future, but 
the other was firmly planted in the past. As merchants and industrialists, they 
looked forward to sweeping change. But they were also landlords who ex- 
ploited land through a system of patriarchal tenant relationships based on pro- 
tection and patronage, loyalty and obedience, the structures of which not only 
gave them dominant social and political power in the village but supported 
their mercantile and industrial operations as well. While they wished to be 
free of the trammels and inequalities of feudalism, they did not wish to weaken 
the traditional structure and spirit of the village. What they wished was a more 
efficient and enlightened authoritarianism—one that would give them economic 
scope and opportunity for social advancement and at the same time stand as a 
bulwark against radical agrarian change. 

This is what they got; but it became increasingly hard to preserve, for the 
enlightened efficiency of the new regime eventually weakened its authoritarian 
base. This brings me to the second question: what sustained authoritarian 
government? 

Although modern technology must, it seems, ultimately transform the whole 
of a traditional society and all its values, it does not transform all sectors at 
the same rate. Typically, change in rural areas is slower than in cities, and 
in Japan it has been exceptionally slow. The reason for this, I think, is at 
least in part the character of Japanese agriculture. 

One way industrial development may radically change agriculture is by de- 
priving it of essential labor and so forcing the mechanization of farming. This 
has not occured in Japan because rural population growth has offset—and in 
some areas more than offset—emigration to the city. No doubt this growth is 
due in part to the elimination or softening of Malthusian checks. But equally 
important in my opinion is that the typical holding in Japan is so small and 
badly fragmented that mechanization is blocked, and the peasant family faced 
with a labor shortage has no means of meeting it but natural increase. This is 
not always possible; biology sometimes lets the family down. But it is in most 
cases because the family adapts to the demands of biology—by adopting sons- 
in-law, permitting second wives, holding the young child-bearing generations 
in the family indefinitely. There is more than a hint of this adaptability and 
its consequences in the remarkably close correlation, confirmed by many demo- 
graphic studies, between the size of the family and the size of its holding— 
that is, the amount of labor it needs. 

Population growth, in part forced by the smallness of the holding, sustained 
the small holding in the face of a growing demand from industry for labor. In- 
deed, the average working holding has become somewhat smaller during the 
past century of industrial development and, as a result, although the family 
has been broken up as a unit of production elsewhere, it has not in agriculture. 
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The typical family uses no more than a few days of hired labor a year, and all 
its adult members work at the same occupation under closely similar condi- 
tions, as share-holders in a single enterprise. And because the enterprise 
operates on the narrowest margin—costs are high and income low with hand 
labor—solidarity, obedience, and authority are for the peasant family condi- 
tions of survival. 

Since machines cannot supplant nor wage labor compete with family labor in 
agriculture, the development of capitalist farming is blocked even though, as 
farming becomes increasingly commercial, land ownership tends to concentrate 
(although typically on a small scale). The man who by lending and foreclosing 
lays field to field, acquiring more land than he can work with family labor, 
almost invariably lets the surplus to families of tenants. The result is in- 
creasingly sharp distinctions of wealth and income in the village, but the 
solidarity of the village is never shattered, as that of the medieval English 
village was, by division of the population increasingly into capitalist farmers 
and agricultural laborers. With rare exceptions, the village remains predomi- 
nantly a community of small farmers—some landlords, some tenants, and 
others owner-cultivators but all faced with essentially the same problems of 
small-scale farming. Not that conflicts of interest do not occur: but for the 


most part they take the form of personal quarrels, and although larger, class 
antagonisms undoubtedly exist, they are usually submerged by an overriding 
sense of community solidarity. I wish to comment further on this point after 
noting two other factors that contribute to the spirit of solidarity. 


The first concerns landlord-tenant relations, a complex subject that I must 
unconscionably simplify. Before the occupation land reform the Japanese land- 
lord rented a holding to a tenant who managed it; the landlord’s return de- 
pended on the skill and resourcefulness of the tenant as a farmer; for he could 
not collect rent unless the tenant, who almost never had savings, made enough 
from current operations to pay it. He could normally evict the tenant for non- 
payment of rent; but unless the tenant and not nature or the market were at 
fault, he rarely exercised this right, for there was no reason to think another 
tenant could do better, and it was not easy to deprive a whole family known to 
him and everyone else in the village of the means of life. So in bad years he 
reduced the rent instead and, the return from agriculture being highly variable 
from year to year, he made this concession repeatedly. Therefore, even when 
rent was theoretically a fixed payment in money or kind, it varied in practice 
from year to year with yields, so that the landlord was to some extent a partner 
of the tenant whose interests he could not infringe beyond a certain point with- 
out hurting his own. Moreover, such events in the tenant’s family as sickness 
and death affected the tenant’s ability to pay rent in full almost as directly as 
the weather, and the landlord had to make similar allowance for them. Since 
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this forced him to take an interest in and assess events at the very center of 
the tenant’s family life, landlord-tenant relations were social as well as eco- 
nomic. The relationship was not always friendly, but it was rarely overly 
hostile, for it was subject to conventions of polite and considerate conduct 
enforced by community opinion. 

The second factor I wish to mention is the cultivation of rice. Rice is cul- 
tivated in Japan everywhere soil, climate, and terrain permit, which is to say 
on at least part of most holdings and all of some. And because rice must be 
made to stand in water during much of the growing season to get maximum 
yields, there is need in almost every village for a vast and complex system of 
ditches, dams, dikes, ponds, tunnels, and water gates that can be constructed 
and maintained only by community effort. No man who grows rice, therefore, 
owns or controls all of the essential means of production himself nor may make 
all of the more critical decisions of farming independently. A man may wish, 
for example, to turn an unirrigated field into paddy, but he will not be allowed 
to do so if this would impair the water supply of others; and he will refrain 
from insisting on his wish because he has been taught he must, and village 
opinion will be ranged solidly against him if he does not. The habit of bowing 
to group opinion where water is concerned carries over, we may suppose, to 


other matters—if for no other reason than that any serious breach of harmony 


in the village strikes at the communal! foundations of agriculture. 

To return now to the significance for us of community solidarity: the sense 
of it makes the village a powerful agency for suppressing individualism and 
dissent, for blocking innovation and maintaining custom’s hard cake into which 
most lives and personalities in rural Japan are molded. 

I have one further point to make and it also concerns the concentration of 
Japanese agriculture on the cultivation of rice. This concentration is char- 
acteristic of individual holdings as well as agriculture as a whole, and con- 
sequently there is far less specialization in farming than one might think in a 
country with the large urban market of Japan. Most peasant families, therefore, 
supply all or nearly all of their own food, and since the labor force is large in 
relation to its output, what is consumed takes a very large part of what is 
produced. Of the total agricultural income of the average peasant family in 
1935, about one-third was in kind—that is, was not marketed.* This means 
that the peasant’s involvement in the market, the limits on which seem abso- 
lute, is far from complete and that commercial values do not penetrate a very 
large area of his economic relations, which remain embedded in custom-bound 
social groupings. 

It is perhaps possible now to see what permitted the state to sustain the old 
values. Among the urban population modernization generated new attitudes 


“Inaba Yasutada, Noka keizai cidsa bokoku, (Tokyo, 1953) 80, 90-91. 
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destructive of them—class consciousness, individualism, skepticism; but the 
peasantry remained a vast hinterland of conservatism. And, owing to the in- 
tensive use of labor in agriculture, the demographic ratio between city and 
country did not alter with industrialization as radically as in many countries: 
in 1930 agricultural labor in Japan was 50.3 per cent of the total labor force 
as compared to 18.8 per cent in the U.S. in 1940, 16.3 per cent in Germany in 
1933, and 6.2 per cent in England in 1938.5 I am suggesting, of course, that 
the peasantry provided a social base by virtue of which the state was able to 
impose the worship of old gods upon the entire nation. 

But why, we may ask, did the agrarian sector remain decisive politically 
when it had ceased to be so economically? This question brings us back to 
Japan’s struggle against the West. Launching upon industrialization late and 
poorly endowed with resources, Japan was bound to build heavily on foreign 
markets and resources already preémpted; so she was bound to intrude and in- 
truding to face fierce resistance which she must either defy or retreat before. 
And since she could not retreat—not without grave social risks and the risk 
of remaining powerless—she defied. Defiance brought success, but success 
intensified resistence, calling for a strengthening of old loyalties to overcome 
inner uncertainties and discipline the nation to a new effort. Pressure from 
the outside did not grow continuously; there were periods of relaxation; and 
nothing testifies so convincingly to the importance of foreign relations for the 
persistence of old values than the fact that in these periods the old values 
were seriously challenged by other values from the West. But the international 
honeymoon never lasted long and the ’20’s were invariably followed by the 
’30’s. These wild oscillations between uncritical acclaim of the West and 
xenophobia were not mere fickleness: they were rooted in the real claims of 
two cultures that could not be reconciled because one was the foundation of a 
state always imperiled by states built on the other. 


5Colin Clark, The Conditions of Economic Progress, (London, 2nd edition, 1951) 
404, 408, 413, 425. 
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i NOVEMBER 1841 a young Englishman named Thomas Taylor Meadows, 
who had spent some three years studying chemistry and mathematics in 
Germany, happened to attend Professor Karl Friedrich Neumann’s lectures on 
the Chinese language at the University of Munich. The young man ‘‘almost 
immediately gave up every other study’’ and prepared for the British service in 
China. Hardly more than a year later, at the beginning of 1843, Meadows ar- 
rived at the new crown colony of Hongkong. When George Tradescant Lay 
opened the first British consulate at Canton on July 23, Meadows was Senior 
Assistant and a year later became Interpreter. This made him, in modem 
parlance, the chief British intelligence officer at the leading treaty port. After 
a stretch of seven and one-half years at Canton, during which he reported the 
beginning in Kwangsi of the great domestic uprising later known as the Taiping 
Rebellion, Meadows became Interpreter at Shanghai (Jan. 1, 1852), and by the 
time the Taiping horde erupted down the Yangtze from Wuhan to Nanking in 
early 1853, he was well prepared to study them at first hand. 

Meadows had already shown his precocity by publishing after only three 
years at Canton a volume of Desultory Notes on the Government and People of 
China (London 1847, preface ‘‘June 15, 1846’’). This little book, now rare, in- 
cluded on-the-spot accounts of the official yamen underlings, the local ad- 
ministration of justice and sundry forms of corruption—accounts which have 
not yet been superseded by the inconsequential efforts of moder research. 

Though it is nowhere recorded in the British records, Meadows had also 
developed his own intelligence network. In June 1851, his Chinese agent, 
traveling through Central China from Canton to Peking, sent him from Wuchang 
a bootleg copy of a private letter from the governor of Kwangsi to the governor 
of Hupei expatiating on the weakness of the imperial forces (p. 157). The first 
news at Shanghai of the fall of Chinkiang on March 31, 1853, was in “‘a letter 
from an agent that I had despatched up the country’’ (p. 196). In late 1853, 
another of Meadows’ Chinese spies sent him a letter from Peking, in the very 
period when the Taiping northern forces were threatening the capital (p. 177). 
**l was careful to keep at all times a list of the ablest (men) I could get knowl- 
edge of, and whose circumstances were such that it would be in my power to 
command their services’’ (p. 213). One was a mandarin-speaking native of 
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Tientsin who had considerable literary ability and a confirmed opium habit; 
another was a prudent, non-smoking northerner who had failed in business (p. 
231). 

The high points of Meadows’ intelligence activities were his trips inland 
from Shanghai in 1853. For travel through the Yangtze delta waterways he 
had his own boat, formerly an opium smuggler, 35 feet long, with two masts 
and two stern sculls. She carried a crew of six, plus his cook and body serv- 
ant. Armed with muskets, pikes, a fowling piece, pistols and cutlasses and 
hiding his own six-foot-one-inch frame and his foreigner’s deep-set eyes and 
mustachios in the snug cabin, Meadows went unobserved through Soochow and 
the Grand Canal to Wusih and almost to Chinkiang, in the midst of crowds of 
refugees and imperial troops. When finally challenged, he coolly claimed to be 
a foreign intelligence agent of the Shanghai taotai, Wu Chien-chang. 

On two official visits to the Taipings, Meadows had the first direct foreign 
contact with them. First he went with Sir G. Bonham in the Hermes to Nanking 
in April-May 1853, and in a tense interview achieved a common bond with the 
Northern Prince, Wei Ch’ang-hui, by reciting the Ten Commandments to him— 
**The same as ourselves!’’, cried Wei (p. 259). Leading a British reconnais- 
sance a bit later in June-July, Meadows saw the former pirate leader Lo Ta- 
kang, who was then Taiping commander at Chinkiang. Late in 1853, however, 
he returned to England on leave, and the major work of translating the Taiping 
religious documents was performed by the veteran missionary Walter Henry 
Medhurst, Sr. 

During the two years and more of Meadows’ leave in England, after an in- 
tensive decade of contact with Chinese life, he wrote three-books-in-one, 
entitled The Chinese and their Rebellions, viewed in connection with their 
national philosophy, ethics, legislation and administration, to which is added 
An Essay on Civilization and its present state in the East and West (London: 
Smith Elder and Co., 1856, 656 pp.). Like many large tomes regularly listed 
by scholars but seldom read, this book has had an enduring but slightly in- 
distinct reputation as an original, rather ‘‘philosophical’’ work, out of print, 
which among other things expounded for Western readers the classic principle 
of the Right of Rebellion and advocated British emulation of the examination 
system. In fact, it does a good deal more and deserves, I think, renewed at- 
tention in the reprint now fortunately available (Academic Reprints, Stanford, 
Cal., 1954). 

Ninety-nine years after its publication, The Chinese and Their Rebellions 
seems remarkably fresh and apposite to the current crisis. Reflecting in the 
tranquility of his sick leave upon the turmoil of China in rebellion, Meadows 
the intelligence officer became, as all good officers should, a policy planner. 
Some of his policy advice is well worth summarizing today—after generally 
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disregarding it for a century, the Westem powers have now pretty well proved 
the soundness of Interpreter Meadows’ historical insights of 1856. His views 
are developed along three lines. 

1) If we follow his instructions and begin at the back end of his book (pp. 
493-638), we will find that his essay ‘‘On Civilization’ works out a definition 
of it as “the domination of mind over matter,’’ or more elaborately, ‘‘the ag- 
gregate introduction, by man, of efficient intellectual and moral agencies to 
the reduction of the physical, or of moral to the reduction of intellectual, in 
his struggle with animate and inanimate nature.’’ The essay is a long, ram- 
bling disquisition on a great variety of topics then of current interest— 
“funded civilization’’ as the socially inherited instruments and methods which 
can make “‘the savage of civilization more terrible than the savage of bar- 
barism’’ (p. 518), the need for self-cultivation, religion, problems of slavery 
and prostitution, the various appetites and affections, an attack on Mormon 
polygamy and an espousal of women’s rights, the continued ‘“‘civilizing’’ of 
warfare as it becomes more industrial, intellectual, and destructive, man’s 
waste of three hundred six-hour days during a lifetime, by shaving, and much 
more. This discussion has a strongly utilitarian tinge, with a good many refer- 
ences to J. S. Mill.* The conclusion of this divagatious pot-pourri is that the 
Chinese government, while an unlimited autocracy in form; uses the moral 
agencies more than Westem states, in administration. 

2) Applying his theory of civilization to China, Meadows makes a similarly 
derivative and yet rather originally-phrased summary of the Neo-Confucian 
system of Chu Hsi, “‘the fashioner of Chinese mental life as it now exists,” 
based on his own study of the Hsing-li ching-i tEFPFRZE of Li Kuang-ti 4%, 
imperial preface 1717. (It is typical of Meadows’ flashes of insight that he 
attributes China’s ‘‘second great epoch of literary activity,’ in the Sung, to 
printing and “‘the spread of education consequent on the cheapening of 
books’’). Yin and yang as the Negative and Positive Essences and the dozen 
other key terms of Neo-Confucianism are all given meaning, says Meadows, as 
aspects or forms of the one T’ai-chi or Ultimate Principle. This fact consti- 
tutes ‘“‘an unfailing pass-key to the comprehension of all philosophical pas- 
sages in the Chinese Sacred Books.’’ It lends unity to Neo-Confucian thought 


‘Meadows’ miscellaneous references in his essay on civilization begin with Guizot’s 
History of Civilization in Europe and include Compte, Goethe, the Westminster and the 
North British Review, Helps’ Companions of my Solitude, Creasy’s Rise and Progress 
of the Constitution, Tennyson (‘‘sheer whoopery’’), Richardson on horsemanship, 
Grimm the philologist, Grote’s History of Greece, but principally and at several points 
J. S. Mill, his Logic and his Political Economy. Crane Brinton’s comment, ‘‘The very 
puzzlement so obvious in Mill’s work makes him a thoroughly representative English- 
man of his time’’ (English Political Thought in the Nineteenth Century, 1949, p. 98) 
might well be applied to Meadows also—certainly his ideas were more numerous than 
systematic. 
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and leads to the conclusion that while the Chinese are atheists in theory, 
“practically they are pantheists or even deists.’’ Their ‘inherent religious 
faculties’’ give them a belief in Heaven (T’ien) as ‘ta supreme, intelligent, re- 
warding and punishing power, with more or less of will and personality’’ (p. 
361). This is true even though Chu Hsi, misled by Confucius’ avoidance of the 
supernatural and surrounded by “‘irrational idolatry,’’ failed to comprehend the 
real deism of the Chinese religious tradition (p. 378). 

Following this path of interpretation, one trod by many Westerners before 
and since who have found in China what they sought, Meadows eventually 
reaches his famous conclusion: ‘‘the real causes of the unequalled duration 
and constant increase of the Chinese people as one and the same nation’’ lie 
in three doctrines and an institution, 

“I, That the nation must be governed by moral agency in preference to 
physical force. 

“II, That the services of the wisest and ablest men in the nation are indis- 
pensable to its good government. 

‘III, That the people have the right to depose a sovereign who, either from 
active wickedness or vicious indolence, gives cause to oppressive and tyran- 
nical rule. 

**The institution is: the system of public service competitive examinations’”’ 
(pp. 401-2). Meadows’ advocacy of this last for the British government, worked 
out at length in the ‘‘Preface’”’ (pp. xxiii=xlviii), may have influenced Britain’s 
development of a civil service.” 

3) The working of these political principles is illustrated in T.T.M.’s ac 
count of the rise of the Taiping movement and its Christian potentialities, 
which fills most of pp. 74-325. It relies heavily on the account secured by 
the Rev. Theodore Hamberg from Hung Jen-kan at Hongkong in 1852,* as well 
as on the Peking Gazettes translated at the Canton consulate and Medhurst’s 


translations of Taiping documents in 1854, Meadows’ summaries of contempo- 
rary events, made largely at second hand from a distance, are of less value 
for the historian than his incidental and often trenchant analyses of Chinese 


political institutions and processes. On p. 137, for instance, he notes how the 
British navy’s defeat of 58 pirate vessels on October 23, 1849, drove some 
two thousand pirates inland where they soon contributed to the revolt—a 
theme recently developed in at least one American doctoral dissertation. As 
early as his book of 1846, Meadows had foreseen rebellion and stressed the 
impact of the British war of 1840-42 in undermining Ch’ing prestige and there- 


%S, Y. Tong, ‘‘Chinese Influence on the Western Examination System,’’ HJAS 7.4 
(September 1943), 289-290. 

*Theodore Hamberg, The Visions of Hung-Siu-tshuen and Origin of the Kwangsi 
Insurrection, Hongkong, 1854. 
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fore power in South China (pp. 32=3, 121+2, 160=1)-—another theme of interest 
to modern researchers, including some in mainland China. The process by 
which rebellion gets organized (pp. 113-119), the pattern of rebel warfare (pp. 
147=9), the early Taiping assumptions regarding Westerners (pp. 312-315), the 
psychology of the Eastern Prince Yang Hsiu-ch’ing’s being possessed by the 
Heavenly Father and Hung Hsiu-ch’uan’s acceptance of his utterances (pp. 
429=441), the growth of fanaticism within this ‘‘Chinese Swedenborgian Chris- 
tianity’’ (p. 439), the need for Chinese Bibles with annotations like the Con- 
fucian classics (p. 444-8), the degree of Chinese influence on Leibniz’ phi- 
losophy (p. 371)—Meadows’ comments are frequently suggestive and often 
germinal. To be sure, he accepts the legendary chronology of Yao and Shun 
as going back 4200 years, and the height of the Mei-ling pass north of Canton 
as 8,000 feet, and the population of the Wuhan cities as eight million. He has 
no knowledge of the Yin system for recommendation of officials, running paral- 
lel to the examination system, and he obviously idealizes the latter. While 
acquainted with contemporary French sinology and the major Chinese classics, 
he says little of Mencius, even concerning the right of rebellion. Given his 
enthusiasm for the grand design of the Confucian polity—‘‘The Chinese are 
the least revolutionary and the most rebellious’ of all peoples—, it is not 
surprising that Meadows emerges from his study of the Chinese and their re- 
bellions pro-rebel. ‘‘If the Tae pings succeed, then 480 millions of human be- 
ings, out of the 900 millions that inhabit the earth, will profess Christianity” 
(p. 449, sic). Moreover the Bible will be substituted for Confucius in the salu- 
tary process of the examination system! 

After publishing his book, Thomas Taylor Meadows went back to China and 
setved as vice-consul or consul successively at Ningpo, Shanghai and the new 
Manchurian port of Newchwang. But the philosopher in action proved irascible 
and hard to deal with, It seems indubitable that his health had been seriously 
impaired, though what other ailments may have overtaken him, in addition to 
the bitter jealousies of treaty port life, have not been studied, Sir R. Alcock’s 
biographer, Alexander Michie, who puts his hero at the top of British civil 
servants in China, comments that Meadows, though equally far-sighted and 
concerned for China’s future, was perhaps ‘‘too philosophical for the exi- 
gencies of current business.’’* At any rate, his consular career was marked by 
unusual acrimony even for the treaty ports. 

In his book Meadows had already laid about him with some gusto, devoting 
a whole chapter to the errors, ‘‘grotesque coloring’ and ‘‘baseless calumnies”’ 
of the French traveler, Pére Huc,* and taking a dim view generally of the 


“Alexander Michie, The Englishman in China during the Victorian Era, 2 vols., 
Edinburgh and London, 1900, 1.161, also 2.224, 2.363. 

"Meadows cites the French original, L’Empire Chinois. Cp. M. Huc, A J oumey 
through the Chinese Empire, 2 vols., New York, 1855, author’s preface dated May 24, 
1854. 
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**cloister-educated celibataries’’ of the Catholic faith in China, as well as 
certain writings of Wade, some translations of Medhurst and all the works of 
Gutzlaff, As a British consul he now fought long battles with the newly organ- 
ized Imperial Maritime Customs Service, a Chinese agency which a reader of 
his book might have expected him to support. The historian of the Customs, 
Stanley Wright, quotes (twice) a private comment of the British minister, 
Bruce, in 1860: ‘I never had to deal with so impracticable [sic] and mischie- 
vous a subordinate.’’ Even Alcock had to reverse him on the pilotage issue at 
Newchwang.* When Meadows died there, long before his time, on November 24, 
1868,’ he seemed already something of a treaty port failure. 

History, however, in the West as in China, has a special affection for the 
memory of men who achieved a measure of genuine historical insight. Meadows 
is of that company. Just a hundred years ago he wrote: 


Periodical dynastic rebellions are absolutely necessary to the continued well being 
of the [Chinese] nation.... The nation itself is perfectly well aware of the political 
function of its rebellions; and it respects successful rebellions as executions of the 
Will of Heaven, operating for its preservation in peace, order, security and prosper 
ity.... Unsuccessful interference [by foreign powers against rebellions] is, after all, 
the least bad: when put an end to, by the final success of the party which it opposed, 
an internally very strong government is the certain result.... No nation has the right 
to aid, by actual force or by intimidation, one of the contending parties in any other 
nation, unless it is to counterbalance the aid given to an opposite party by a third 
nation.... If some one country (Russia is in spite of her present check still the most 
likely one) does not, through the foolish disunion of the others, succeed in subjecting 
them all, there will be established in the course of time a Universal Congress, com- 
posed of deputies from every sovereign state in the world, large or small, to which will 
be referred the decision of the disputes between any two of them.... The peace and 
freedom of the world require the existence of China as a separate State...in self- 
supported nationality.... America, France and England might now unite to apply the 
principles of such a Congress to China.... None of the three can hope to acquire 
China...but they can...check and thwart the spontaneous political action of the 
Chinese, in that work of self-government which is indispensable to national health 
and strength.... Let England, France and America beware how they create a sick 
giant in the far East...or sap the nationality of the Chinese and thus place them at 
the mercy of Russia.... Not only England and France but America too, will, if they 
are wise, wage...a war of exhaustion with Russia rather than allow her to conquer 
China: for when she has done that she will truly be Mistress of the World.... Were it 
certain that the danger is one of a hundred years hence, it would still deserve the 
serious consideration of every patriotic statesman. 


‘Stanley F. Wright, Hart and the Chinese Customs, Belfast: Mullan, 1950, pp. 136-7, 
147, 214, 309-10. Meadows had remained strongly pro-Taiping and in the 1860s was 
denounced for his ‘‘blind, dangerous Taiping partisanship’’; cp. C. A. Montalto de 
Jesus, Historic Shanghai, 1909, p. 115. 

"Henri Cordier, Histoire des relations de la Chine avec les puissances occidentales 
1860-1900, 3 vols., Paris 1901-02, 168 n. 
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Even allowing for a reviewer’s dexterity in assembling these excerpts (taken 
seriatim from Meadows’ chapter ‘‘The Best Policy of Western States towards 
China’’), their extraordinary prescience will, I think, strike the modem reader 


and make it of interest to peruse again and ponder The Chinese and their 
Rebellions. 











FAR EASTERN ART 
IMPORTANT MUSEUM ACCESSIONS FOR 1954 
EDITED BY JOHN A. POPE 


ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN: MUSEUM OF ANTHROPOLOGY 


The museum has acquired from the Hester Collection in Chicago 410 pieces of Chi- 
nese and Siamese ceramics from the group collected by Mr. Hester in the Philippines. 
All are whole pieces and this accession rounds out and supplements in many ways the 
already important body of material brought by the University of Michigan Philippine 
Expedition of 1922-25. 


ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN: UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN MUSEUM OF ART 


Japan 


CERAMICS. 18th and 19th centuries; 65 pieces. [1954/1.481-545] Margaret Watson 


Parker Bequest. 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS: THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Annam 


CERAMICS. 13th-14th century; Dish, olive-green glaze, H. 2%", D. 10" (54.1055) 


Cambodia 
SCULPTURE. 12th century; Head of a Deity, stone, H. 11%", W. 74" (54.507) 


China 


BRONZE. Shang or Early Chou; Kuei, H. 7", D. 10%" (54.88) 

Han; Mirror, D. 5%" (54.90) 

T’ang, early; Ascending dragon, one-horned, three-clawed, called Tou Niu, Gilded. L. 
10%" (54.96) 

CERAMICS, Six Dynasties; Hollow figure of a reclining winged-lion, H. 3", D. 9%" 
(54.1125) 

T’ang, early; Doubled-bodied amphora, brownish green glaze, H. 5%", W. 4%" (54.1126) 

Also 23 objects of various periods. 

IVORY. 18th century; Figure of Shou Lao. 

LACQUER. 18th century, table. 


PAINTING. Sung, 13th century; The Lohan, Kanaka-vatsa of Kasmira, seated upon a 
rock, by Chao Ch’iung, signed. Hanging roll, H. 33%", W. 184" (54.1432) 
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Also three other paintings of various periods. 
TEXTILES. Five objects of various kinds and periods. 


WOOD. Five objects of various kinds and periods. 


Japan 
CERAMICS. 19th and 20th centuries; one plate and one bowl. 
LACQUER. Two objects of various kinds and periods. 
NETSUKE. 19th century; ivory and wood. 


PAINTING. Early 14th century; The Poet OshikSchi Mitsuné, attributed to the Emperor 
Go-Toba. On paper of shikishi size, poem by Oshikdchi Mitsune, H. 5%", W. 6%" 
(54.1060) 

20th century, Snow scene by H. Yoshida (1876-1850) 


PRINTS. 518 by various artists and of various dates. 


TEXTILES. 19th century, one object. 


Korea 


PAINTING. Yi, early 19th century; Two flower and bird paintings. 


Siam 


SILVER. Two objects of various kinds ard periods. 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK: THE BROOKLYN MUSEUM 


China 


BRONZE. Chou; tsun in the form of a duck, feathery decoration on tail and eyebrow 
details, handle attached to body by two tigers; L. 17", H. 11%", [54.145] Gift of Mr. 
and Mrs. A. Bradley Martin. 

Chou; 3 ritual vessels. [54.10 MN] Gift of Mr. David James. 


CERAMICS, Sung or earlier; ewer with phoenix head top; glazed porcellaneous stone 
ware; H. 14%", D. 6%". [54.7] Babbott and Woodward Fund. 

Sung and Ming; 6 pieces. [54.10 MN] Gift of Mr. David James. 

Ch’ing; pair of small porcelain bowls, molded and incised design; mark and period of 
Yung Cheng; H. 1**46", D. 3°A6". [54.32=1 and 2] Gift of Madame Lillian Solvay. 


Japan 


BRONZE AND SILVER. 18th=19th century; 3 vases. [54.53 MN] Gift of Mr. Samuel 
Salinger. 


IVORY. 18th-19th century; 59 okimono and netsuke. [54.53 MN] Gift of Mr. Samuel 
Salinger. 


PAINTINGS. Tokugawa; pair of small six-fold screens; color and gold on paper; il- 
lustrating the four seasons; attributed to Okyo; L. 70", W. 21". [54.1028 and 9] Gift 
of Dr. and Mrs. Frank L. Babbort, Jr. 
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Tokugawa; late 17th-early 18th century; pair of six-fold screens; color and gold on 
paper; depicting the temples and shrines of Kyoto; L. 147", W. 68". [54.144 and bl 
Gift of W. W. Hoffman. 

Tokugawa; large album by Shiba Kokan; ink and color on paper; H. 17°46", W. 13546". 
[54.192] Gift of Faith D. and Arthur J. Waterman, Jr. 

Also 5 pieces miscellaneous Japanese and Korean ceramics. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS: FOGG ART MUSEUM 


China 


BRONZE. Shang-Early Chou; vessel of type kuei; H. 6", D. 7%", [1954.121]. Vessel of 
type chueb; H. 9", [1954.118]. Vessel of type bu; H. 11", D 6%", [1954.120]. Vessel 
of type chib; H. 44", [1954.119]. Gift of Dr. Arnold Knapp. 


CERAMICS. T’ang; 3-color tripod plate with stamped design, H. 2%", D. 114", 
[1954.122]. Gift of Dr. Arnold Knapp. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS: THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


China 


CERAMICS. Han; Pottery statuettes of dancers; dark ware with original yellow, red, 
white and black pigments: H. 6%=-6%" [54.477-478] Gift of Russell Tyson. 

Wei; Terra cotta figure of a man; H, 17". [54.421] Joseph Winterbotham bequest. 

Wei; Terra cotta figure of a man; H. 184". [54.422] Joseph Winterbotham bequest. 

T’ang; Terra cotta figure of a peddler: H. 9". [54.410] Joseph Winterbotham bequest. 

T’ang; Three-color glaze pottery guardians: H. 37". [54.416 a & bl Joseph Winterbotham 
bequest. 

T’ang; Duck, polychrome pottery: L. 12%" H. 8%". [54.13] Gift of The Orientals. 

T’ang through Ch’ing; Pottery and Porcelain: [54.457=479] Gift of Russell Tyson. 


JADE. Shang; Blade: L. 40%", W. 47%", T. %". [54.1197] Kate S. Buckingham Fund 
Purchase. 


PAINTING. 15th Century; ‘‘Landscape”’ Incorrectly attributed to Sheng Mou; hanging 
scroll; ink and colors on paper: H. 404", W. 13%". [54.103] S. M. Nickerson Fund 
Purchase. 

Ming; ‘‘Orchids’’; By Sheng-yu; handscroll; ink on paper; L. 16' 3%", W. 12546". 
[54.105] W. L. Mead Fund Purchase. 

K’ang Hsi; ‘‘Flowers and Insects’’; By two sisters, Tsai Cheng-yi, and Tsai Ching-yi; 
handscroll; color on paper: L. 14' 144", W. 1054". [54.104] S. M. Nickerson Fund 
Purchase. 

Ch’ing; Album of Eight Leaves, seven with poems; by Li Shan; Ink on paper; each leaf 
m, 9067, Oe 52". [54.275] S. M. Nickerson Fund Purchase. 

Contemporary; ‘‘Crabs’’; By Ch’i Pai-shih; hanging scroll; ink on paper: H. 32" W. 
12%". [54.1313] Gift of Mr. and Mrs. James W. Alsdorf. 

Contemporary; ‘‘Dragon Fly and Lotus’’; By David Kwok; hanging scroll; ink and 
colors on paper; H. 26%", W. 10%". [54.451] Oriental Department Sundry Trust Fund 
Purchase. 
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In addition, miscellaneous textiles, paintings, porcelains, jades, pewter, and small 
stone, wood and iron sculptures were added to the collections. 


Japan 


PAINTING. Kamakura; Tenchi-in Mandala; hanging scroll; ink and colors on silk: H. 
56%" W. 31%". [54.5] Kate S. Buckingham Fund Purchase. 

15th Century; ‘‘ Landscape’’; attributed to Sotan; hanging scroll; colors on paper: H. 
32%", W. 13546". [54.3] Kate S. Buckingham Fund Purchase. 

15th-16th Century; ‘‘Landscape’’; attributed to Shubun; hanging scroll; ink and color 
on paper; H. 34%", W. 12%". [54.2] Kate S. Buckingham Fund Purchase. 

16th Century; ‘‘Landscape’’; attributed to Motonobu; hanging scroll; suiboku; H. 164", 
W. 29546". [54.4] Kate S. Buckingham Fund Purchase. 

18th Century; ‘Scene at Uji’’; artist unknown; six-fold screen; colors on gold ground; 
H. 54", W. 20" each panel. [54.449] Gift of The Orientals 

19th Century; ‘‘Daikoku and His Treasures’’; Ukiyoé, unsigned, seal of Katsumasa; 
hanging scroll; colors on paper: H. 15%%4.", W. 20%". [54.106] F. W. Gookin Fund 
Purchase. 


19th Century; Album, 12 sheets, one for each month; By Shibata Zeshin; lacquer on 
paper: H. 6%", W. 4%". [54.107] Gift of The Orientals. 


PRINTS AND SURIMONO. 18th-19th Century; 453 prints and surimono, various sub- 
jects; [54.480-54.957] Gift of Helen C. Gunsaulus. 

In addition, miscellaneous prints, pottery, textiles and small sculpture were added to 
the Japanese collection. 


Korea 


BRONZE. Koryu; Mirror, with decoration of four sacred animals of the cardinal points, 
and twelve zodiacal deities. D. 6%". [54.450] Gift of The Orientals. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO: CINCINNATI ART MUSEUM 


China 


TEXTILE. Ming; rug, silk velvet with red ground; Taoist motif; 9' x 42". [1954.493] 
Gift of Mrs. Benjamin Moore. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO: CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF ART 


China 


CERAMICS, Late Chou or Early Han; Proto-porcelain vase. H. 18". [54.370] Purchased 
from the Edward L. Whittemore F und. 

VI-VII century; stoneware vase with green glaze. H. 10*4¢". [54.371] Purchase from the 
John L. Severance Fund. 

VII-X century; porcelain Yiieh ware box. H. 2%"; D. 4%". [54.580] Purchase from 
the John L. Severance Fund. 

Sung; Lung Ch’itian celadon tripod. H. 444"; D. 5746". [54.790] Purchase from the John 
L. Severance Fund. 
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Ming; T’ien Ch’i, porcelain dish with underglaze decorations in blue and white. H. 
34%"; D. 18%". [54.579] Gift of Osborne and Victor Hauge. 

Hsiian Te; porcelain bow! with Mongolian overmark. H. 2%"; D. 8'4". [54.372] Pur- 
chase from the John L. Severance Fund. 


PAINTING. Yuan; The Scholar’s Leisure by Yao T’ing-mei, act. ca. 1360. Inscription, 
poem and signature of the artist; dated 1360. L. 33 %.6". [54.791] Purchase from the 
John L. Severance Fund. 

Ming; Wandering in the Moonlight by Tu Chin, act. ca. 1465-1487. Signature and seal 
of the artist. H. 61%". [54.582] Purchase from the John L. Severance Fund. 

Ming; The Lute Song: Saying Farewell at Hsiin-yang by Wen Po-jen, 1502-1575. In- 
scription, signature and two seals of the artist. L. 22°A.". [54.581] Purchase from 
the John L. Severance Fund. 


Ch’ing; Min River Landscape by Shih-t’ao (Tao-chi), Poem and-one seal of the artist; 
dated 1697. H. 15%". [54.126] Purchase from the John L. Severance Fund. 

Ch’ing; Clear Sounds among Hills and Waters by Hsiao Yiin-ts’ung, 1596-1673, Poem, 
inscription, signature and one seal of the artist; dated 1664, L. 25' 7%". [54.262] 
Purchase from the John L. Severance Fund. 

Ch’ing; Conversation in Autumn by Hua Yen, ca. 1680-1755. Inscription and two seals 
of the artist; dated 1732. H. 45%". [54.263] Purchase from the John L. Severance 
Fund. 

Ch’ing; Landscape after Ni Tsan by Wang Yuan-ch’i, 1642-1715. Inscription and four 
seals of the artist; dated 1707. H. 31%". [54.583] Purchase from the John L. 
Severance Fund. 

Ch’ing; Myriad Valleys and the Flavor of Pines by Wu Li, 1632-1718. Signature and 
one seal of the artist. H. 43%". [54.584] Purchase from the John L. Severance Fund. 


Japan 


PAINTING. Tokugawa; Utsunoyama: The Pass through the Mountains, six-fold screen 
by Roshu, act. mid-XVII century. H. 53%", W. 107". [54.127] Purchase from the John 
L. Severance Fund. 

Tokugawa; Irises and Mist, pair of six-fold screens by Watanabe Shiko, 1683-1755. 
H, 674", W. 1494", [54.603-604] Gift of The Norweb Foundation. 


SCULPTURE. Suiko or Hakuho; painted wood Apsaras from Horyi-ji. H. 19%". [54.792] 
Gift of Hanna Fund, 

XII-XIII century; wood sculpture of a Shinto deity (Izu Gongen). H. 39%". [54.373] 
Purchase from the John L. Severance Fund. 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT: WADSWORTH ATHENAEUM 


China 
TEXTILES. 19th century; pair of sleeve bands; ecm satin embroidered in colors, in 
seeded stitch; gilt thread outlines. L. 2244", W. 3%". [1954.130-1] 
Japan 


PRINTS. 50 miscellaneous, including works by Kiyonobu II, Kiyomasu II, Masanobu 
(Okamura), Toyonobu, Sadaharu, Harunobu, Bunchd, Kiyomitsu I, Kiyotsune, 
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Shigemasa, Kiyonaga, Shunchd, Masanobu (Kitao), Shunshd, Shunkd, Shunei, 
Utamaro, Shunman, Hokusai, Hiroshige. [1954.1-50] Charles J. and Jared K. Morse 
Collection. 


TEXTILES. Late 18th century; priest’s robe (Kesa); tan; many pieces sewed to- 
gether; lined with cream brocade; W. 82", D. 44". [1954.126] 

19th century; kimono (Kosode); tan satin with brocaded designs; red crepe lining; 
L. 5' 3". [1954.125] 


HONOLULU, HAWAII: HONOLULU ACADEMY OF ARTS 


China 


BRONZE. Shang; Vessel of Ting type, low hemispherical bowl on 3 flaring composite 
monster feet, composite monster design on bowl. D, 7", H. 5%". [2006.1] 


CERAMICS. Chou; 3 bronze facsimiles of so-called ‘‘Hui Hsien’’ type; anonymous gift 
[1921.1-1923.1] 

6 Dynasties; incense burner in shape of lotus blossom (with cover) on high stem rising 
from dish-shaped base; crackled green glaze over gray body; H. 9". [1990.1] Gift of 
Hon. Edgar Bromberger. 

Sui; large grayish-white glazed jar with reddish brown body, stamped geometric and 
stylized foliage ornament, square handles, H. 10%". [1989.1] Gift of Hon. Edgar 
Bromberger. 

10th Century; Yueh ware covered box decorated with deeply carved design of lotus 
leaves on top. D. 54". [1990.1] Gift of Hon. Edgar Bromberger. 

Sung; large chun ware bowl, uniform blue glaze, H. 644", D. 74". [1999.1] Gift of Hon. 
Edgar Bromberger. 

Pillow of Ying Ch’ing type with incised decoration on top and sides, front having cut- 
out decoration of peonies and scrolling vines; L. 9". [2007.1] Gift of Mrs. Theodore 
A. Cooke and Mrs. Philip E. Spalding. 

Ying ch’ing cup on low stem with 2 handles consisting of dragons peering over un- 
glazed lip rim; H. 24". [2013.1] Gift of Mrs. Alice Spalding Bowen. 

3 examples of T’zu Chou ware: a large painted jar with dragon and floral decoration, 
HM. 23° [1982.1]; a wide basin with incised floral motives, D. 144" [1984.1]; a mei 
p’ing with creamy buff glaze and decoration of vertical combed lines, H. 13" 
[1988.1]; all gifts of Hon. Edgar Bromberger. 


PAINTING. 15th Century; Landscape, horizontal handscroli, ink on paper by Tu Tung- 
yuan; H, 104", L. 12", 7%". [2030.1] Gift of Dr. and Mrs. Gustav Ecke. 

17th Century; Scenes From the Life of Tao Ch’ien, horizontal handscroll in ink and 
slight color on silk by Chen Hung-shou, H. 12", L. 10', 7%". [1912.1] 

18th Century; Calligraphy by Chin Nung, horizontal handscroll, H. 18%", L. 41%". 
[1941.1] Gift of Mrs. Gustav Ecke. 


FURNITURE. 15th Century; rosewood side table with double ogee curve on apron of 
long sides and tapered square legs, H. 29%", L. 50%", W. 15%". [1920.1] 


SCULPTURE. Han; standing female figure of wood decorated with paint and metal, H. 
21%". [2005.1] 
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6th Century; Limestone carving of Maitreya shown seated under a tree, one leg crossed 
over the other knee, hand to chin, from Lung Men, H, 25", W. 22". [1915.1] 


Japan 


CERAMICS, 200-300 A.D. Large jar of Yayoi type, reddish clay, H. 22". [1968.1] Gift 
of Mr. Scotty Tsuchiya. 


PAINTING. Ashikaga; copy in ink and some color on paper of one of the so-called 
Toba Sojo makimonos of frolicking animals, H. 12%", L. 319%%6". [1951.1] Robert 
Allerton Fund. 

**Zegaibo Monogatari’’; makimono painted in ink and full color in full Yamato-e style, 
SH, 205°, £.. 26°, 2G". [1925.1] Gift of Mrs. Theodore A. Cooke and Mrs. Philip E. 
Srelding. 

PRINTS. 18th Century; Misayama of Choji-ya in Night Attire from the Series: Seiro Bisen 


Awase, by Ejishi, c. 1794; ex. collection Ledoux. [13,246] Gift of Mr. James 
Michener. 


SCULPTURE, Jogan (9th century); Unpainted cypress wood figure of Hachiman shown 

seated with arms hidden under drapery, H. 2514". [1950.1] Robert Allerton Fund. 
Korea 

CERAMICS, 16th Century; white porcelain bottle decorated in underglaze blue showing 

animals in landscape, H. 11%". [1943.1] Gift of Mr. W. Damon Giffard, 
Indo-China 

SCULPTURE, 8th-9th Century (CHAM), sandstone carving of a female dancing figure 

froin Tra Kieu, H. 16". [1919.1] 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI: WILLIAM ROCKHILL NELSON GALLERY OF ART 


China 


BRONZE. Shang; vessel type /ei; separate lid, with single character inscribed inside, 
green patina. H. 21", base, 64" x 6%".[54-26] 


CERAMICS. T’ang, painted pottery tomb figure of Bactrian camel with rider. H. 15%", 
L. 184", greatest width, 9". [54-65] 
18th century, 4 pieces of pottery and porcelain. [54-58, 61, 63, 77] 


PAINTING. Yiian, ‘Palace in Landscape,’’ by Wang Chen-p’eng (fl. ca. 1312-1320). 
Album painting in ink on silk. H. 157%", W. 14%". [54-92] 


TEXTILES. Ming, 3 mandarin squares, K’o ssu. [54-44, 54-45/1, 2] 

Ch’ing, ‘‘The Forty-one Poets of the Orchid Pavilion,’’ 12 hanging scrolls, em- 
broidered on satin, 17th-early 18th century. H. 9244", W. 19%" (each scroll). [54-7] 

Ch’ing, 18th century, 7 pieces of textiles. [54-46 through 54-52] 


Java 


BRONZE, 8th-9th century A.D., stand with an image of Ayanar on one side, an ele- 
phant on the other, green patina. H. 3%", W. 2%", depth 1%". [54-72] 
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LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA: LOS ANGELES COUNTY MUSEUM 


China 


BRONZE. Shang; vessel of the type Ku; t’ao-t'ieb masks and dragons, lei wen pattern. 
H. 11". [A.5706.54-9]. Gift of Mr. Edwin C. Vogel. 


CERAMICS. Han; large pottery jar with iridescent green glaze. H. 17%". [A.6429.54-7], 
Ernest Larson Blanck Memorial Fund. 

T’ang; jar, ovoid body, splashed green, blue and amber yellow glazes. H. 10%". 
[A.5706.54=8]. Gift of Mr. Edwin C. Vogel. 

T’ang; Amphora with two handles ending in heads of dragons. Neutral glaze over 
cream-colored stoneware body. H. 21%". [P.232.54=1], Musewn Purchase Fund. 

Yiian; large celadon dish, three-clawed dragon in low relief centered inside. D. 14%". 
Gift of Miss B. Mabury to Museum Associates. 

Ming; shallow dish, flowers and fruit in underglaze blue on yellow ground. Mark and 
period of Hung-chih. D. 104". Gift of Miss B. Mabury to Museum Associates. 

Ch’ing; Claire de Lune Writer’s Water Coupe, K’ang Hsi. H. 2%", D. 4". [A.5706.54-6]. 
Gift of Mr. Edwin C. Vogel. 

Also various other Sung, Ming and Ch’ing ceramics. 


PAINTING. Ch’ing; ‘‘Landscape with Mountains and Rivers,’’ by Hsiao Yiin-ts’ung. 
Handscroll in ink and light color on paper. Signed, two seals of the artist, dated in 
correspondence with 1669 A.D. H. 9%", L. 14" 14". [L. 2100.54-172]. Museum As- 
sociates, Balch Fund. 

Ch’ing; ‘‘Mountain Landscape,’’ by Kung Hsien (active ca. 1656-1682 A.D.). Hanging 
scroll in ink on paper. Signed, two seals of the artist. H. 8' 8", W. 334". [L.2100.54- 
275], Museum Associates, Balch F und. 


Korea 


CERAMICS. Koryu; ewer, gourd-shaped, white and black inlaid decoration of willows 
and cranes, celadon glaze. H. 124". [A.6429.54-8]. Ernest Larson Blanck Memorial 
F und. 


Japan 


PRINTS. A group of prints by Shunyei, Toyokuni, Shunman, Hiroshige and others. 
[A.6589.54=5=11]. Gift of Mr. and Mrs. Nathan V. Hammer. 


NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT: YALE UNIVERSITY ART GALLERY 


China 


BRONZE. Chou, Han, Sung; 27 ancient bronzes including two large Kuei and an ex- 
ceptional Owl-like Tsun. Gift of Mrs. William H. Moore for the Hobart Moore and 
Edward Small Moore Memoria! Collection. 


JADE, 18th century; 14 miscellaneous objects. Gift of Mrs. William H. Moore for the 
Hobart Moore and Edward Small Moore Memorial Collection. 


PAINTINGS. 24 paintings of diverse periods of which 6 are fully documented by Louise 
Wallace Hackney and Yau Chang-foo in ‘‘A Study of Chinese Paintings in the 
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Collection of Ada Small Moore,’’ Oxford University Press: New York, 1940, where 


they appear as numbers 24, 27, 29, 35, 36 and hence need not be listed in detail 
here. 


PORCELAIN. K’ang Hsi; Famille Noire Season Vase; H. 19%". Famille Verte Season 
Vase; H. 20". Famille Noire Temple Jar; H. 24". Gift of Wilson P. Foss, Jr. Imperial 
Celadon Vase; H. 744", and five additional porcelains. Gift of Mrs. William H. Moore 
for the Hobart Moore and Edward Small Moore Memorial Collection. 

Sung; rare Chun Yao Bulb Bowl; H. 3", Diam. 9". Gift of Mrs. William H. Moore for the 
Hobart Moore and Edward Small Moore Memorial Collection. 

Miscellaneous Dynasties: 21 additional objects. Gift of Mrs. William H. Moore for the 
Hobart Moore and Edward Small Moore Memorial Collection. 


Japan 


TEXTILES, 20th century; Mrs. Charles B. Doolittle in memory of Helen Wells Seymour 
presented to the Gallery a group of 580 textiles, 342 of which are Japanese. The 
collection includes an outstanding group of 176 carrying cloths. 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK: THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


China 
CERAMICS. T’ang; pair of statuettes of officials; unglazed pottery; inscribed (on 
fronts of bases): ‘‘Hsien T’ung, 7th year’? (867 A.D.); H. (1) 14%", (2) 14%". 
[54.91.1, 2] Gift of Mr. and Mrs. Nathan V. Hammer. 
T’ang; horse and rider; glazed and unglazed pottery; L. 13%", H. 15". [54.169] 


CLOISONNE. Ch’ien-lung; pair of figures; H. (each) 354". [54.154.1, 2] Gift of A. W. 
Bahr in memory of his wife. 


LACQUER. Ming; miniature desk screen; carved cinnabar lacquer; H. 354", W. 2545". 
[54.25] 


PAINTING. Sung; The Hundred Birds; ink and colors on silk; L. 89", W. 18%". [54.123] 

Yuan; landscape in the style of Kao K’o-kung (late 13th-early 14th century); ink on 
silk; H. 109%", W. 47%". [54.193] Gift of Edgar Worch in memory of his uncle, 
Adolphe Worch. 

Yuan; 3 frescoes (in 11, 12 and 33 pieces respectively); approximate height of 2 
smaller frescoes, 19'; of larger one, 27'. [54.88.2, 3 & 4) 

17th century; album of paintings by Chu Ta (1625-1705); ink on paper; H. (of each 
painting) 74", W. 6% 4". [54.34 a-1] 


SCULPTURE. N. Wei; Buddhist stele; stone; H. 7'7", W. 2', D. 9%". [54.88.1] 

N. Wei; Buddhist stele, Yiin Kang style; stone; dated 495 A.D.; H. 11' 7", W. 6' 2", 
D. 18". [54.88.5] 

Sui; bodhisattva; stone; H. (approx.) 14'. [54.88.6] 

Sung; seated Kuan Yin; wood with traces of gilding; H. 11". [54.127] Gift of A. W. 
Bahr. 

Ming; remaining undivided half-interest in a seated Kuan Yin; wood; dated in accord- 
ance with 1385 A.D.; H. 30%", [53.196] 
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TEXTILES. Ch’ien-lung; pair of landscape panels; silk tapestry; H. (1) 694", W. 284"; 
(2) H. 66%", W. 24%". [54.158.1, 2] Gift of Mrs. Wilton Lloyd-Smith. 

Ch’ien-lung; 2 needlework album leaves: (1) Deer in Landscape; H. 13%", W. 12%"; 
(2) Moon Rabbit in landscape; H. 134", W. 124%". [54.37.1, 2] Gift of Alice Boney. 
Ch’ien-lung; embroidered hanging with floral pattern, silk tapestry borders; H. (of 
embroidery) 8544", W. 814"; H. (with border) 15' 10", W. 10’ 7". [54.189.9, 10] Gift 

of Susan Dwight Bliss. 


Japan 


LACQUER. 19th century; tray by Zeshin (1806-1891); L. 6746", W. 3%", H. 4". 
[54.77] Gift of Joseph U. Seo. 


PAINTING. 19th century; pair of six-fold screens, Morning Glories, by Suzuki Kiitsu 
(1796=1838); blue and green on gold paper ground; H. (each) 6', L. 13'. [54.69.1, 2] 

19th century; two-fold screen with 6 miniature bird and flower paintings in lacquer 
mounted on silvered paper ground; by Zeshin; H. (of screen) 144", L. 62". [54.56] 
Gift of Mr. and Mrs. Nathan V. Hammer. 

19th century; two-fold screen with 12 animal and landscape paintings in lacquer 
mounted on gold paper ground; by Zeshin; H. (of each painting) 64", W. 7%"; H. (of 
screen) 6544", L. 65". [54.30] 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON: SEATTLE ART MUSEUM 


China 


BRONZE. Late Eastern Chou; TOU with molded and pierced background for design of 
3 dragons in circular medallion on cover; from Changsha or Huai Valley; H. 3"; diam. 
3%". [Ch6.107] Eugene Fuller Memorial Collection. 

Late Shang; Square TING, sides covered with bands of unusual repeat patterns center- 
ing on highly conventionalized t’ao t’ieh masks; H. 84"; L. 6%". [ch6.109] Margaret 
E, Fuller Fund. 

Sung; Wine vessel in form of a Duck; silver and gold inlay; H. 12"; L. 14%". [Ché6.108] 
Margaret E, Fuller Fund. 


CERAMICS. Shang; gray earthenware vessel, type LI; H. 4*4,". [Ch20.26] Eugene 
Fuller Memorial Collection. 

Yuan; earthenware pot with lines imitating basket work; H. 4%". [Ch22.67] Eugene 
Fuller Memorial Collection. 

Late Ming; wine jar with peony design in underglaze blue; H. 16%". [ch26.49] Eugene 
Fuller Memorial Collection. 

Wan Li; square vase with molded dragon design in underglaze blue; H. 22)4". [ch26.50] 
Eugene Fuller Memorial Collection. 

K’ang Hsi (in 1670s); vase with over and underglaze decoration of flowers, birds, 
rock; H. 8%". [Ch27.26] Eugene Fuller Memorial Collection. 

K’ang Hsi; pair of ‘‘famille verte’’ plates decorated with peony and bird design, with 
black. Diam. 11". [Ch27.24] Eugene Fuller Memorial Collection. 

Yung Cheng; vase of soft paste with underglaze blue landscape decoration; H. 104". 
[ch26.51] Eugene Fuller Memorial Collection. 
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IVORY. Ch’ing; Hornbill ivory buckle with symbols of happiness and long life; 4" x 
14". [Ch10.15] Eugene Fuller Memorial Collection. i 

Early 19th century; fan pierced and carved, design of figures in landscape; from 
Canton; L. spokes 7%". [Ch17.3] Gift of Dr. and Mrs. Frederick Pipes. 

18th-19th century; gift box in shape of a duck, carved alike inside box and cover with 
the 8 Immortals against a background of waves of the sea; 3%" x 7%". [ch10.13] 
Eugene Fuller Memorial Collection. 


JADE. Mid. Chou; pendant of light green jade carved as 2 animals, probably tigers, 
and a human figure; 2%" x 1". [ch4.5.3] Eugene Fuller Memorial Collection. 


MISCELLANEOUS, Shang; white marble drinking cup with horizontal handle, traces of 
pigment; from Anyang; H. 3". [ch15.9] Eugene Fuller Memorial Collection. 


SCULPTURE. Yuan; head of a Lohan, marble; H. 14". [Ch11.41] Gift of Mrs. John C, 
Atwood, Jr. 

Early T’ang; warrior, white marble stained from burial; H. 10". [Ch11.42] Gift of Mr. 
Nasli Heeramaneck. 

Ch’ien Lung; Lohan seated, holding fan; soapstone; H. 4%". [ch11.43] Eugene Fuller 
Memorial Collection. 


SNUFF BOTTLE. Ch’ien Lung; bamboo veneer with dragon design in low relief; H. 
24". [Ch2.12.1] Eugene Fuller Memorial Collection. 


Japan 


MASK. Momoyama, 1590 inscribed; mask of a warrior; iron with red lacquer on inside; 
9%" x 8". [J16.13] Eugene Fuller Memorial Collection. 


Java 


METAL. 12th=13th century; spoon, bronze; L. 9". [FIn6.5] Eugene Fuller Memorial 
Collection. 

Ca. 13th century; Kinnara bird standing on iotus throne; gold and silver; Hindu- 
Javanese; H. 2%%.". [FIn6.6] Eugene Fuller Memorial Collection. 

8th-9th century; bell (Ghanta), bronze; H. 5%". [FIn6.3] Eugene Fuller Memorial 
Collection. 

8th-9th century; Holy Water Basin, Hindu; bronze; H. 2%". [FIn6.4] Eugene Fuller 
Memorial Collection. 


SCULPTURE. Ca. 8th century; Siva as Mahadeva standing on lotus throne; bronze; H. 
6%". [FIn11.14] Eugene Fuller Memorial Collection. 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI: CITY ART MUSEUM 


Cambodia 
SCULPTURE. Bronze LokeSvara; 13th century. H. with base 117%". {21.54} 


China 


BRONZE. Shang; vessel of the type ting. H. 9%", W. 7%". [108.54] 
Shang; vessel of the type chib from An Yang province. H. 4%", W. 2%". [230.54] 
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CERAMICS, T’ang; pottery jar. Exterior: buff-colored clay with basket weave texture; 
unglazed. An almost imperceptible median ridge offers the suggestion that this was 
made in a two-piece mold, which in turn had been taken from a woven basket. H. 
2%", Max. D. 2%". [67.54] 


PAINTING. Dated 1733; ‘‘Enjoyment of the Chrysanthemum Flowers’’ by Hua Yen. H. 
25%", W. 45%". [7.54] 


Siam 


SCULPTURE. Bronze Walking Buddha; 15th century. H. 74". [19.54] 
Bronze Buddha mask; end of 12th century. H. 4°46", W. 4*46". [20.54] 


Tibet 


PAINTING. Ch’ing Dynasty, Ch’ien Lung period; Thang-ka: ‘‘Syamatara with Attend- 
ants and 1000 Taras.’’ H. 43", W. 29". [68.54] 


TOLEDO, OHIO: TOLEDO MUSEUM OF ART 


China 


PAINTING. Ming; handscroll by Wei Chih-k’o (active early 17th century) dated in 
correspondence with 1624, entitled ‘‘Thousand Hills Rivaling in Beauty Ten Thou- 
sand Streams Competing in Speed,’’ in colors on paper; title, one inscription, and 
four seals on painting. H. 7*%", W. 2704". [54.14] 


TORONTO, ONTARIO: ROYAL ONTARIO MUSEUM OF ARCHAEOLOGY 


China 


BRONZE. Shang: ritual vessel type bu, H. 15%". [954.147.1] 

Late Shang-early Chou; ritual vessel type yu, H. 13%". [954.147.2] 

Late Shang-early Chou; ritual vessel type tsun, H. 12%". [954.147.3] 

Shang; ritual vessel type ting; H. 13". [954.147.4] 

Early Chou; ritual vessel type yu, H. 10". [954.147.5] 

Early Chou; ritual vessei type chib; H. 6". [954.147.6] Gift of the Reuben Wells 
Leonard Fund. 

Chou II; Bronze Spoon cut from single piece of bronze. Elliptical bowl; medial rib on 
shaft; broad pierced design of dragon on handle. L. 12"; L. bowl 6"; W. 24%"; W. at 
tip of handle 24". [954.87] Gift of Members. 


CERAMICS. Ming; late (17th century ‘‘Transitional’’) jar, white porcelain with painted 
underglaze design in blue. Lid intact. Diam. 8"; Diam. base 8"; H. 19"; Diam. lid 
flange 7”. [954.155.2] Gift of E. R. Rolph. 


FURNITURE, Ming; late (17th century) pair of teakwood cabinets. H. 70%"; Depth 19%"; 
W. 35%". [954.138a, b] Gift of Mrs. Edgar Stone. 


MISCELLANEOUS. Carved Hornbill, and Buckle of carved red hornbill. Gifts of Miss 
Alice Boney. 
Four Jars excavated in Szechuan. Gift of the Estate of James Endicott. 
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K’o-ssu Elbow Cushion, 19th century. Gift of Miss H. E. Fernald. 


Japan 


SCULPTURE. 16th Century; Noh mask of Okina, type Nikko; wood with remains of 
gesso and tufts of whisker. L. 74"; Greatest W. 6". [954.151] 


WASHINGTON, D. C.: FREER GALLERY OF ART 


China 


BRONZE. Shang; covered ceremonial vessel, fang-i; inscription of 1 character; H. 
7%", W. 44", T. 3*46". [54.13] 

Shang; ceremonial vessel, chiieh; inscription of 4 characters; H. 9%", W. 7%", T. 
4%". [54.15] 

Chou; ceremonial vessel, tsun; H. 106". W. 9%". [54.122] 

Late Chou; garment hook inlaid with gold, silver, jade, turquoise, glass; found at 
Ch’ang-sha; L. 8444". W. 1%". [54.121] 

Han; fitting with goat-heads and frogs in relief; Dong-son?; L. 5**46", W. 1°46". [54.14] 

a « - lobed mirror with silver back decorated in repoussé and chasing; D. 9%". 
54.22 


CERAMICS. Ming; early 15th century; vase of ‘‘albarello’’ shape; blue and white; H. 
8%", D. 5°46". 154.117] 

Ch’ing; vase of bottle shape with onion mouth; decorated with figures and landscape 
in Ku-yieh-bsian style; Ch’ien-lung mark in gray enamel on base; the ‘‘Holmes 
vase’; H, 6%", D. 3%". [54.127] 

Aliso a Han tripod, lien; and a T’ang san-ts’ai plate on legs. 


JADE. Late Chou; garment hook, white nephrite mounted in gold; found at Shou-hsien; 
L. 41%", W. 1". [54.120] 

Late Chou; ornament in shape of a grotesque flying figure; white nephrite mottled light 
brown; L. 24", W. 2". [54.7] 


LACQUER. Late Chou; wooden tray lacquered in brown, red, and yellow; Ch’ang-sha; 
H. 14", D. 124". [54.19] 


PAINTING. Sung; parakeet on an apricot branch; ink and colors on silk; attributed to 
Li Chih; H. 10%", W. 8%". [54.126] 

Yuan; a branch of pear blossoms; ink and colors on paper; 1 seal on painting; attri- 
buted to Ch’ien Hsiian; H. 12746", W. 15%". [54.10] 

Yuan; handscroll illustrating sericulture; ink and colors on paper; 92 seals and 49 
inscriptions on painting; 40 seals and 8 inscriptions on mount; 1 seal on label; 
attributed to Ch’eng Ch’i; H. 12%", L. 41'; [54.20] 

Yitan; handscroll illustrating rice culture; ink and colors on paper; 306 seals and 45 
inscriptions on painting; 96 seals and 10 inscriptions on mount; 1 seal on label; 
attributed to Ch’eng Ch’i; H. 12%46", L. 33" 11%". [54.21] 

Yiian; landscape ‘‘Awaiting the ferry at Autumn River’’; ink on paper; signature, 6 
inscriptions and 31 seals on painting; 2 seals on label; attributed to Sheng Mou and 
dated in correspondence with 12 April 1351; H. 40%", W. 18%". [54.12] 
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Ming; landscape in ink on silk; signature and 1 seal on painting; 1 seal on label; 
attributed to Hsieh Shih-ch’en; H. 42% ", W. 18*%»". [54.17] 

Ming; handscroll of 12 flowers and poems; ink on paper; 42 seals and 12 inscriptions 
on painting; 12 seals and 1 inscription on mount, label; attributed to Hsii Wei; H. 
12%44", L. 17° 6%". [54.8] 


Japan 


CERAMICS. Tokugawa, late 17th century; Kakiemon ware; porcelain bow! of chrysan- 
themum shape, plain white with brown rim. H. 3%", D. 8%". [54.123] 


LACQUER. Tokugawa, 18th century; chest with three drawers; gold lacquer with 
floral decoration. [54.18] 


Tokugawa, 18th century; incense case with tray; gold lacquer with landscape; signed 
by Shogyoku. [54.118] 


PAINTING. Late Kamakura or early Ashikaga (14th-15th century); Amida and at- 
tendants; colors and gold and kirigane on silk. H. 43% ", W. 19%". [54.9] 

Tokugawa, late 18th century; Kyoto school; Three Monkeys and Wasps; ink and slight 
color on silk; signature and seal of Sosen. H. 43%", W. 20%". [54.11] 


Tokugawa, 18th-19th century; portrait of a courtesan; ink and colors on silk; signed 
Hokusai. [54.119] 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS: WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 


China 


PAINTING. Yiian; two fragments of wall painting. H. 45", W. 40" and H. 52", W. 22%". 
[1954,167, 1954. 168] 


SCULPTURE, Han; tomb relief, stone. H. 40", W. 60%". [1954.48] 
Sung; two figures, Bodhisattvas, carved wood, H. 534" and H. 53%". [1954.165, 
1954.166] 


Japan 


PRINTS. 20th century; three, by Hodaka Yoshida, Chizuko Yoshida, and Toshi Yoshida. 
[1954.4, 1954.5, 1954.6] 





NOTES 
THE 1953 CENSUS OF CHINA 


GEORGE B. CRESSEY 


Syracuse University 


S of July 30, 1953, the Chinese People’s Republic conducted a census 
A in preparation for nation wide elections. Extensive publicity described 
this as the most complete census ever undertaken in China, but critical evalu- 
ation is impossible. Since the totals are more than 100 million larger than any 
previous estimates, they must be regarded with considerable reserve. The de- 
tails were announced by the Statistical Bureau on Nov. 1, 1954.’ Over 2,500,000 
census enumerators were employed. A recheck was made on 9 per cent of the 
population, covering 52,915,000 people and showed duplications amounting to 
1/10 of 1 per cent and omissions of 2/10 of 1 per cent. 

The direct census count is said to total 574,205,940; in addition there were 
27,732,095 people who were added by other means. The grand total numbered 
601,938,035. Of the group not actually counted, 8,397,477 represent people in 
areas without a direct census. Taiwan is credited with 7,591,298 on the basis 
of 1951 figures, while Overseas Chinese and Students Abroad number 11,743,320 
according to the Overseas Affairs Commission. These figures would total 
590,194,715 for Mainland China plus Taiwan. 

On the basis of the direct census, males number 297,553,518 or 51.82 per 
cent, while there are 276,652,422 females or 48.18 per cent. Those 18 years 
old and more number 338,339,892 or 58.92 per cent. People from 80 to 99 total 
1,851,312, while 3,384 report an age of 100 or greater; one person is credited 
with 155 years. People of the Han race, or ethnic Chinese, total 547,283,057, 
or 93.94 per cent, with 35,320,360 or 6.06 per cent listed under minority groups. 

Excluding Taiwan and Overseas Chinese, the minority groups numbering 
over a million are reported as follows. 


Tung 6,611,455 Miao 2,511,339 
Uigurs 3,640,125 Manchus 2,418,931 
Moslems 3,559,350 Mongols 1,462,956 
Yi 3,254,269 Pu Yi 1,247,883 
Tibetans 2,775,622 Koreans 1,120,405 
Others 6,718,025 

*Kwang Ming Jih Pao, Peking, Nov. 1, 1954. 
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Under the present political organization, three special municipalities are 
directly administered by the central government. Their populations are as 
follows. 


Shanghai 
Peking 
Tientsin 


6,204,417 
2,768,149 
2,693,831 


Mainland China currently has 25 provinces, with populations as shown 


below. 


Anhwei 
Chekiang 
Fukien 
Heilungkiang 
Honan 
Hopei 
Hunan 
Hupei 
Jehol 
Kansu 
Kiangsi 
Kiangsu 
Kirin 


30,343,637 
22,865,747 
13,142,721 
11,897,309 
44,214,594 
35,984,644 
33,226,954 
27,789,693 

5,160,822 
12,928, 102 
16,772,865 
41,252,192 
11,290,073 


Kwangsi 
Kwangtung 
Kweichow 
Liaoning 
Shansi 
Shantung 
Shensi 
Sikang 
Sinkiang 
Szechwan 
Taiwan 
Tsinghai 
Yunnan 


19,560,822 
34,770,059 
15,037,310 
18,545,147 
14,314,485 
48,876,548 
15,881,281 
3,381,064 
4,873,608 
62,303,999 
7,591,298 
1,676,534 
17,472,737 


There are also two special areas, the new Inner Mongolian Autonomous Re- 


gion, extending from what was once Suiyuan to Western Heilungkiang, and 
Tibet. 


Inner Mongolia 
Tibet (with Changtu) 


6,100,104 
1,273,969 


The Statistical Bureau also announced that, excluding Taiwan and foreign 
residents, the population in cities and towns (undefined) amounted to 77,257,282 


or 13.26 per cent, while people in rural areas numbered 505,346,135 or 86.74 
per cent. 





A NEW VERSION OF SAN MIN CHU I 


ALLEN S. WHITING 


FTER thirty years in obscurity a complete manuscript of San Min Chu I 
corrected by Sun Yat-sen has been brought to light by Dr. Lo Chia-lun, 
chairman of the Historical Commission of the Kuomintang.’ A careful textual 
comparison with the published version in use since 1924 reveals significant 
discrepancies of a theoretical nature, chief of which concerns Sun’s widely 
quoted comparison of min sheng or ‘‘people’s livelihood’’ with socialism and 
communism. 
Sun gave his lectures comprising San Min Chu I in 1924 from fragmentary 


notes and his lectures were transcribed on the spot by Huang Ch’ang-ku 


WAR. Tsou Lu 4% edited the transcription whereupon it was printed 
under the direction of the Publicity Department of the Central Executive Com- 
mittee of the Kuomintang. The acting chairman of this department at the time 
was Yang Po-an BBE, a member of the Chinese Communist Party. The 
lectures being given in three parts; each section was printed shortly after its 
editing. Sun corrected with brush the first booklet of lectures on min tsu or 
‘nationalism’? which was published in April 1924. Those on min ch’uan, 


**people’s rights,’’ and min sheng were published in August and December of 
the same year. However Sun’s trip to Peking in mid-summer prevented him from 
correcting these two booklets. 

This point was not discovered at the time when the three sets of lectures 
were bound into a single volume for presentation to the Kuomintang archives. 
The oversight apparently arose from the fact that the cover of the first set of 
lectures bore the characters kai cheng pen &iF# or “‘corrected copy” in 
Sun’s brushwriting. The corrections in this part of the bound volume are cut 
off abruptly at the top of the page in at least five points, indicating that they 
were made prior to binding. No corrections are found in either the min tsu or 


min sheng sections. It is this bound volume which has served as the basis for 


The author wishes to express his appreciation to Dr. Lo Chia-lun for permitting the 
author to examine the original manuscript corrected by Sun Yat-sen and for cooperation 
in providing background information. This study was made possible by a grant from the 
Ford Foundation. 
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all official editions of San Min Chu I to date, which in turn have served as the 
basis for various translations.” 

In addition to the version edited by Tsou Lu, however, another version was 
made from the same notes of Huang Ch’ang-ku. This manuscript, written by 
P’eng Ch’eng #%/ and Lo Lei-sheng #4i4-, was personally corrected 
and revised in many places by Sun. The innumerable minor changes are clearly 
in the brush of Sun, leaving little doubt as to the authenticity of the manu- 
script. According to Dr. Lo, Sun informed his associates in Peking of this 
manuscript which was then in his desk in Canton, but his illness and subse 
quent death focused attention on other problems. The corrected copy remained 
in the revolutionary museum in Canton until 1937 when Teng Mu-han #@@ 
removed it before advancing Japanese units. Although Teng failed to out- 
distance the enemy troops, a wire to Chungking brought a special plane to fly 
Teng and the valuable manuscript to safety. There the manuscript stayed 
throughout the war without further study. More pressing matters took priority, 
and some felt it untimely to cast doubts on the authenticity or accuracy of the 
basic political theory of Nationalist China, 

Comparison of the two texts in Taipei by Dr. Lo reveals that aside from 
minor discrepancies in wording, Sun made a significant change in the intro- 
ductory remarks to his lectures on min sheng. The published version and the 
revised passage by Sun are given below: 


Published Version® 


The subject of my lecture today is Min 
Sheng Chu I, the Principle of the People’s 
Livelihood. Min sheng is a worn phrase 
in China. We talk about kuo-chi min-sheng, 
national welfare and the people’s liveli- 
hood, but I fear we pay only lip service 
to these words and have not really sought 
to understand them. I cannot see that they 
have held much meaning for us. But if in 
this day of scientific knowledge we will 
bring the phrase into the realm of scien- 
tific discussion and study its social and 


Revised Version* 


Today I am lecturing on the principle 
of min sheng. What is min sheng? The 
words min sheng are an old Chinese term. 
In what period did the term originate? 
Though I cannot trace the origin of this 
term and say at what period it first arose, 
yet the term can be said to have existed 
very long ago. Today I want to define this 
term. Min sheng is the existence of the 
people. We interpret it in the same way 
as we translate Rousseau’s Social Con- 
tract as min yeh lun. In that book it is 


2Two English versions are San Min Chu I, The Three Principles of The People, 
translated by F. W. Price, edited by S. T. Chen, Shanghai, 1927; and The Three Prin- 
ciples, translated by ‘ta well-known Sinologue,’’ Shanghai, 1927. The latter appeared 
serially in the North China Daily News and Herald, September-October 1927. Price’s 
translation was based on the tenth edition issued by New Age Publishers in May 1927. 
A preface by Sun of April 1924 notes ‘*The Principle of Nationalism has just been 
completed and is being published as a single volume,” xi. 

*F. W. Price, op. cit., 92. 

*This is an unofficial translation made with the kind cooperation of Dr. Tsui Shu- 
chin, member of the Board of Planninj; and Review, Central Committee of the Kuomintang. 





Published Version’ (cont) 


economic implications, we shall find it 
takes on an immeasurable significance. I 
propose today a definition for min sheng, 
the People’s Livelihood. It denotes the 
livelihood of the people, the existence of 
society, the welfare of the nation, the life 
of the masses. And now I shall use the 
phrase min sheng to describe one of the 
greatest problems that has emerged in the 
West during the past century or more— 
socialism.’ The Principle of People’s 
Livelihood is socialism, it is communism, 
it is Utopianism. 


Revised Version* (cont) 


said that people (min) means masses; 
sheng means life, livelihood, and exist- 
ence of the masses. Yet these three 
terms—life, livelihood, existence—have 
meanings in themselves. Each has its 
own definition. Nevertheless the words 
min sheng as I now use them refer to a 
major problem which arose in foreign 
countries in past decades. What is this 
problem? It is socialism. So the principle 
of min sheng is used to take the place of® 
socialism. Also it is used to encompass 
all the problems of socialism. This is the 
scope of the definition of min sheng. 


Although the semantic problems of San Min Chu I remain complex for both 
Chinese and foreign analysts, publication of this corrected manuscript should 
remove the long debated question of what Sun meant by equating min sheng 
with both socialism and communism. His specific changes in this particular 
passage indicate that he considered his concept to be an advance upon the 


existing theories of socialism and communism but not necessarily identical 
with those theories. 


5More precisely this should be translated “‘the problem of society’’ (jt @/ijiii ). 


* This crucial section reads FARR . 
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Asia, East by South, A Cultural Geography. By J. E. SPENCER. New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1954. ix, 453, including Bibliography and Index. 
$8.50. 


The welcome arrival of a new book on Asia may be a good occasion to re- 
view the existing geographic volumes in .he field, at least in English. For the 
continent as a whole there are Stamp’s Asia and Cressey’s Asia’s Lands and 
Peoples. East and Spate’s Changing Map of Asia is useful, as is Peterson’s 
Tbe Far East. In another year we should have the long awaited volume edited 
by Ginsburg. 

Japan is splendidly covered by Trewartha’s Japan and Ackerman’s | apanese 
Natural Resources, Cressey’s China’s Geographic Foundations and his Land 
of the 500 Million (in press) cover the Middle Kingdom. The best volume on the 
geography of the southeastern comer of the continent is Dobby’s Southeast 
Asia; other volumes are Pelzer’s Pioneer Settlement in the Asiatic Tropics, 
Spencer’s Land and People in the Philippines, and Broek’s Economic Develop- 
ment of the Netherlands Indies; each deals with parts of the area. The Pakistan- 
India realm is treated by Spate in his India and Pakistan, A General and Re- 
gional Geography, and by Stamp in The Indian Empire. For southwestern Asia, 
the standard book is Fisher’s Middle East, There are numerous volumes on 
the Soviet Union, but none of them are quite satisfactory. 

Joseph E. Spencer’s Asia, South by East overlaps several of these. It omits 
the southwest and also the Soviet Union, and has no data on the continent as 
a whole. He terms his region ‘‘the Orient’’; an area which has “‘a unity of 
life...that sets the territory apart from Siberia and from southwestern Asia.” 
Southeast Asia receives the major emphasis, with six of the fifteen regional 
chapters. India is covered in two chapters, China in four, Korea in one, and 
Japan in two. These regional studies comprise about half the book. 

Spencer’s special contribution lies in cultural geography, with chapters on 
health and disease, people and languages, religion, law and the social order, 
settlements and architecture, historical contacts, and modernization. One of 
those to whom the volume is dedicated is Carl O. Sauer ‘‘who pointed up a 
philosophy of human culture and environment.’’ All of this throws fresh light 
on an area whose problems are diverse and little understood. 

The critical reader will find a number of things to question, The four maps 
of climatic regions on pages 65 to 68 are completely lacking in legend or iden- 
tification, although there is ample room on the page. This is also true of the 
map on page 168 and elsewhere. The political map of ‘‘Mother India’’ does not 
name Pakistan, in fact the name does not appear on any of the maps of this 
area. Few of the maps carry credit lines; is it to be assumed that the others 
all represent original research contributions by the author? Many of the maps 
would tell their story more effectively with better cartography. It is helpful 
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to have the five geomorphic diagrams in two colors, but their treatment of land 
form leaves something to be desired. Only two pages of photographs appear in 
the book; this seems unfortunate. The bibliography is excellent, and the sta- 
tistical references contain useful recent information. 

Pakistan receives but scant mention, with only 4 entries in the index as 
compared to 57 for the Philippines; to merely say under Pakistan ‘“‘see India’’ 
is hardly enough. Chinese communism is considered in several pages, but 
there is little attention to current economic developments. The organization of 
several chapters might be questioned. Chapter 2 is entitled ‘‘The Chinese 
Checkerboard,’’ yet half of it deals with areas outside China. It seems un- 
fortunate that Manchuria is considered apart from the rest of China, and mapped 
separately; is it not a part of ‘‘North China’’? 

The real test of a book lies in the quality of its scholarship and the sound- 
ness of its ideas. The book is rich in its awareness of cultural history, and it 
is obvious that the author has thought deeply. Citations within the text are 
almost non-existent, as are statistical tables. This is a philosophical interpre- 
tation of cultures, rather than a definitive analysis of specific places or sys 
tematic geography. It is written for the thoughtful study rather than the general 
reader. Spencer knows Asia, South and East from several years of residence. 
This first hand experience repeatedly shines through the description, with fre- 
quent use of the word ‘“‘I.’’? One quotation will indicate the character of the 
book. 


Good soils, water, wood, stone, and domesticable plants and animals in abundance 
all lay close at hand in the landscape of the Chinese culture hearth in the Huang River 
Basin, There certainly were variations in the region, and numerous local, superior 
sites were separated from each other in space and situation. The total central area of 
such landscapes is in the vicinity of 200,000 square miles, After the close of the 
glacial era, as loess deposition and alluvial sedimentation slowed down, this region 
would seem to have been the most attractive part of eastern Asia to groups of people 
just learning to handle the simplest problems of rudimentary agriculture and animal 
husbandry, settlement formation, and society organization. (p. 302) 


GEORGE B, CRESSEY 
Syracuse University 


Far Eastern Governments and Politics. China and Japan. By PAUL M. A. 
LINEBARGER, DJANG CHU, and ARDATH W. BURKS. New York: D. Van 
Nostrand Company, Inc., 1954. x, 630, including appendices and index. 


This major addition to the scanty up-to-date literature on Chinese and Jap- 
anese governments is highly welcome, the more so since it comes from the 
pens of such respected scholars as the authors of this book. 

The present work is not a mere expansion of the sections on China and 
Japan written by Professor Linebarger with the assistance of Professors Djang 
and Burks in the well-known textbook Foreign Governments edited by Fritz 
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Morstein Marx. It is an entirely new work which, while retaining much of the 
flavor of the earlier one, is quite different in scope and conception. As the 
authors point out in their Preface, it is unique in that it is probably ‘‘the first 
serious work in comparative government which covers both China and Japan 
without attempting to cover all the major nations of the world,’’ and in that it 
is not a political history but ‘‘a study in comparative government, historically 
applied.” 

This book abounds in the excitingly keen insights, the satiric paradoxes, 
and the brilliant turns of phrasing which delighted readers have by now come 
to recognize as typical ‘‘Linebargerisms.’’ But it apparently is essentially a 
cooperative product of all three authors, for some portions bear obvious ear- 
marks of one or another of the trio, and a few footnotes referring to the residue 
of irreconcilable divergences of opinion among the authors bear testimony to 
the vigorous process by which agreement on the main themes must have been 
hammered out among them. 

In view of the vast scope and detail of the book’s coverage, no one can be 
expected to be wholly satisfied with all of its interpretations or emphases. 
But despite its originality and candor in dealing with highly controversial sub- 
jects, it manages to be remarkably reasonable and well-balanced in its obser 
vations. It not only embodies sound scholarship, but it is also thoroughly 
sophisticated, subtle, and intellectually stimulating. It evokes respect and 
pleasure, if not always agreement. 

There may be some question, however, as to whether the book can success- 
fully serve all the purposes for which its authors intended it. It is certainly 
much too esoteric and erudite for the general reader—even the intelligent 
general reader—whom the authors hope to reach. Its tightly-packed, highly- 
concentrated and often cryptic allusions to a great mass of historic facts will 
probably seem too confusing to even the more capable and mature student if he 
has had no previous background in Far Eastern studies, so that it would hardly 
be suitable as an introductory textbook. It does seem to be eminently suitable, 
however, as an advanced survey for the specialist in Far Eastern area studies. 

Some may be irked that the work devotes so much attention to history and 
relatively so little to the contemporary situation. But already even this newest 
of books is rapidly being left behind by new events, hence those who clamor 
for an adequate contemporary picture are doomed always to be unhappy in any 
case. More legitimately irritating is the sprinkling of factual errors concerning 
Japan which, however, is fortunately confined to relatively trivial details and 
does not materially affect the book’s generally high standard. 


KAZUO KAWAI 
The Obio State University 


Harvard-Yenching Institute Chinese-English Dictionary Project, Fascicle 
39.0.1: Preliminary Print. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1953. 
[iii], 68, 27. 
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This sample product from one of the best-known dictionary projects in sinol- 
ogy deals exclusively with the character tzu -f and terms and phrases be- 
ginning with it. Tzu is Radical number 39, hence the title, Fascicle 39.0.1. 
During the past decade the project has suffered from the war and from changes 
in personnel, This Fascicle may be thought of as a fresh start, since its edi- 
torial scheme differs radically from the one exemplified in Professor Y. R. 
Chao’s Specimen Articles (1942), It attempts, as its preface states, “to regis- 
ter all known meanings of the character tzu with supporting quotations from 
ancient, medieval or modern texts,’’ with ‘‘the sources... carefully indicated 
and the quotations...provided with an English translation.”’ It is based on a 
vast collection of data assembled since 1936 from sixteen dictionaries and 
lexicons, ancient and modern, in Chinese, Japanese, and English. By 1942 
about 1,500,000 items were reported to have been gathered, The present Fas- 
cicle grew from a segment of this mass, plus quotations added by various 
scholars who have been connected with the project. Professor William Hung, 
who directed the collecting of the materials in Peking in 1936, is chief editor 
of the Fascicle, in collaboration with such distinguished members as Achilles 
Fang, and others of the group at Harvard. 

The present Fascicle does not give the impression that it is part of a dic- 
tionary, in form or in spirit. Rather it is an extensive treatise on tzu, chosen 
for demonstration since it is one of the Chinese words richest in connotations, 
Realizing this, we are more in a position to exempt the Fascicle from a few of 
the formal limitations of a dictionary, and to appreciate some of the subtle 
discussions it contains, the bibliographical acumen of the editors, and the im 
mense supply of lexical materials at their disposal. Many of the long quote 
tions do far more than illustrate a given expression; they are concerned with 
such special areas of usage as historiography (e.g., p. 17), geography (p. 27), 
and the monetary system (p. 49). Often intricate points in textual criticism are 
dealt with, if not always conclusively, at least provocatively. 

It is only when one is reminded that the Fascicle is ‘‘a very small part of a 
potential unabridged dictionary’’ that one begins to wonder whether all this 
may not be too hairsplitting or too rambling for a dictionary. Perhaps some 
such feeling exists on the part of the editors, too, and perhaps a resulting at- 
tempt at discrimination and selection is responsible for the strange unbalance 
of the entries. Or is it due to lack of personnel, lack of printing space, or lack 
of time in which to agree upon a basic principle or formula? It is often difficult 
to know, particularly in the case of compounds, why repetitious items appear, 
while others of equal or greater importance have been left out. Under some 
headings detailed arguments are presented, but under others there are less than 
adequate explanations or oversights in translation. 

The Fascicle contains four main parts: A. Graphic Variants; B, Phonological 
Variants; C. Semantic Diversities; D. Combinations beginning with tzu, 

Fifty-seven different written forms for tzu are given under A, These are 
called only a ‘“‘selection’’ but for the practical purposes of a dictionary it 
would probably have been adequate to list even fewer, indicating only the im- 
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portant stages in their orthographical evolution with brief comments on each. 
The lack of a standard script in ancient times and centuries of changing calli- 
gtaphic style have naturally given tzu, one of the most frequently used char- 
acters, a high number of graphic variants. The search for these has gone be- 
yond the huge corpus of authentic oracle-bone, bronze, and later tile inscrip- 
tions to include forged pieces and spurious readings as well. Indeed, one large 
portion of this section is devoted to a meticulous consideration of three pos- 
sible cases of forged oracle-bone inscriptions, and two cases where t’ienK, 
“*heaven,’’ or ta X, ‘*great,’? seem to have been misread for tzu. 

There is a welcome presentation of the two widely divergent archaic forms of 
tzu, originally distinguished by different meanings and usages: one the ‘“‘first 
sign of the duodecimal series’’ (e.g., in chia-tzu), the other ‘‘child,’’ but also 
for ssuC, “‘sixth sign of the duodecimal series.’’ Evidence for the merger of 
the two forms cannot be traced earlier than A.D. 9, but even so serves to ex- 
plain some confused and hybrid forms appearing later. More importantly, the 
merger justifies to some extent the ingenious but dubious philological specula- 
tions in Hsii Shen’s #ftit Shuo-wen wt X (ca. A.D. 121) on the etymology of tzu. 
The editors leave the exact dating of and the reason for this very curious 
merger to ‘“‘future research,”’ citing for reference in the meantime, three works 
by Chinese and Japanese philologists. These are in the area of what we might 
call ‘‘speculative philology,’’ upon which the -Fascicle itself often enters in a 
stimulating way. 

Section B first summarizes the romanization of Mandarin tzu in various 
Chinese and European systems, and contrasts tzu with other pronunciations 
not only in the Chinese dialects but also in Japanese, Annamese and Korean. 
The bulk of this section deals with the reconstruction of the ancient and ar 
chaic pronunciations. It is a remarkably exhaustive survey of the problems 
raised by conflicting theories in the field of Chinese phonology, with meticu- 
lous references to volume and page of each work cited. One might wish, how 
ever, that after so much effort the results had somehow been arranged into at 
least some semblance of dictionary form, instead of being scattered among 
discursive and digressive remarks, between hundreds of barely decipherable 
bracketed numerals and initials. A student particularly interested in phonology 
will, however, find the deciphering eminently worth his while as an index to 
practically all he might want to know about tzu, 

Under C, thirty “‘semantic diversities’? are categorized. Quotations sup- 
porting the meanings generally follow chronological order. The differences be- 
tween some of the categories are basic, e.g., tzu as ‘‘l, child,”” and ‘*26, first 
of the duodenary cyclical characters.’? Others are clearly secondary, e.g., 
"11. eggs,’’ and ‘13, seed, kernel, grain.” Still others take into account 
grammatical function, e.g., ‘*8. verbal use,’’ and ‘°9. adverbial use,’’ or are 
figurative, e.g., ‘*18,’’ rather dubiously termed ‘‘a sort of pronominal adjec- 
tive.”’ It might have been useful to remind the user of the dictionary that these 
**semantic diversities’’ are often due only to several different translations 
being possible in different contexts, and that the Chinese word tzu itself does 
not embrace such a variety of different concepts. 
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These many classifications and sub-classifications are characteristic of the 
meticulous spirit of the work. A good illustration of this spirit is ‘'l0, the 
young of animals,’’ under which come the sub-classifications ‘‘l) of mam- 
mals,”’ with illustrative sentences regarding cows, deer, rabbits and tigers; 
**2) of birds’’; ‘*3) of fishes’’; and ‘*4) of insects.’’ This list of illustrations 
might have been extended to cover the whole animal kingdom, but in every case 
the basic concept of tzu still would be “‘baby, child, offspring, issue.’’ To 
render tzu in one case as ‘‘calf’’ and in another as “‘cub,’’ as is done in this 
part of the Fascicle, may seem to accomodate biological fact, but it is really 
neither literally accurate nor contextually cogent. It is important to note that 
most of the examples here are from ancient texts, particularly from the Book of 
Odes and the Analects. It is very doubtful whether the ancient Chinese used 
tzu with so much biological discrimination, especially in poetry and proverbial 
sayings, where animals tend to be anthropomorphic. Hence the translation of 
lieniu chib tzu #2 as “‘calf of a brindled cow’’ (Lun Y@ 3.12a, quoted 
under 10:1) on closer examination proves misguided, In context, tzu is intended 
to suggest the child-parent or offspring-ancestor relationship rather than that 
of calf to cow. In fact, the zodlogical connotation is probably precisely what 
the proverbial saying is trying to avoid. Otherwise, tu ®, ‘‘calf,”’ might well 
have been used instead of tzu. In Legge’s translation of the phrase, quoted in 
the Fascicle, tzu rendered as “‘calf’’ is incongruous; in Waley’s* it is judi- 
ciously changed to “‘offspring,’’ which suits the sense perfectly. In cases like 
this, one cannot but regretfully conclude that the thirty varieties of ‘‘semantic 
diversities’? have sometimes been elaborated to excess, so much so that the 
**meanings’’ have, after all this hairsplitting, become artificial and unsupport- 
able. 

In section D, ‘‘Combinations beginning with tzu,’’ about 430 terms and 
phrases are treated as entries. A detailed discussion would require too much 
space, but a general description is almost impossible because in quality and 
merit they form the most uneven part of the work. This would be expected to 
be the most important part of the dictionary but it is so hastily and bewilder 
ingly put together that a reviewer, even after careful study, finds it difficult to 
tell the reader exactly what to look for in it, or even what kind of information 
he will find under an entry. 

Comprehensive as the work professes to be, no one should expect that every 
**combination”’ will be included, or all the information about each. But the 
criteria, if any, for selecting the entries, are most puzzling, as is the disparity 


"In Analects 6.4 Confucius says of Chung-kung that he should be employed by the 
state on his own merits despite his obscure origin, or his father’s alleged defects, just 
as a sacrificial victim should be selected for its own uniform color and horns, even 
though it might have sprung from a brindled parent. Since the allusion is to the able 
son of a useless father, the metaphor should obviously be rendered ‘‘offspring of an 
ox,’’ as in Waley, The Analects of Confucius (London, 1938) 116, not ‘‘calf of a cow,’’ 
because the victim selected was not to be young, and the parent alluded to was by 
logic male. Legge, in fact, tried to correct in his note the wrong impression given by 
his translation; see Legge, The Chinese Classics, 1.186. 
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in their extent and manner of treatment. Some of the detailed discussions are 
very fine and impressive, for instance, that on the possible ancient location of 
an obscure district, Tzu-ch’eng 3% (pp. 26-27), or the broad coverage of 
historical incidents in relation to the monetary term tzu mu hbsiang-ch’fian 
FB) ANHE (pp. 48-50). But these are so few and far between that they stand in 
glaring contrast to the paucity of information under a large majority of other 
entries which are of equal if not greater importance. This raises the question 
why those few terms should have received so much attention that much of the 
expatiation is no longer lexical information but rather in the nature of emenda- 
tion, conjecture and anecdote. 

In contrast to the extensive discussion accorded Tzu-ch’eng, for many other 
place names we are simply told, ‘“‘name of a place,’’ “‘name of a hill,’’ or 
**name of a town,’’ and no more. For instance, of Tzu-wu-ku £4, a place of 
much greater historical, geographic and literary interest than Tzu-ch’eng, we 
are simply told ‘‘name of a road.”’ We cannot say, however, that the Fascicle 
consistently casts light on the obscure, for on such less familiar namesas 
Tzuech’ i-lei -$-#54* or Tzu-ying-kou J-RM, it is just as laconic. Similarly, of 
scores of book titles, such as the Tzu-shou shih ch’ao ¥-¥§#¥%, or the Tzu 
Liutzu bsing-chuang ¥2-¥-(i4K , or such and such chi # or pien ta, we are 
simply told, ‘‘title of a book,’’ with no mention of authorship or subject matter, 
Why these titles are included, we do not know, nor why others, equally familiar 
or rare, are left out. 

Personal names are treated quite differently; in all cases identifications 
are briefly made. What follows, however, is not a biographical sketch, but 
quotations from historical or literary texts where the name has appeared. This 
is apparently after the manner of the P’ ei-wen yiin-fu, so that the literary con- 
notations of the name may be exemplified. This is quite legitimate, for in some 
important instances these names are bound up with symbolic or figurative ex- 
pressions comparable to ‘“‘Caesar’s wife’’ or “‘Gordian knot.”’ But the selec- 
tion of the names seems haphazard. Nor are they all treated on the same prin- 
ciple. Tzu-chang and Tzuehsia, names of Confucius’ disciples, are here, com- 
plete with literary quotations; Tzu-yu, however, is entered merely as ‘‘second- 
ary name of Yen Yen..., a disciple of Confucius.” If this name, cited from 
Shib chi 67, was included even though it had occasioned no literary allusions, 
then the absence of dozens of other disciples’ secondary names beginning with 
Tzu, some of which are perhaps even more important, is inexplicable, e.g., 
Tzu-yiian, of the great Yen Hui (also in Shib chi, same chapter), Tzu-yi, of 
Tseng Shen (not entered, even though it is also the secondary name of Men- 
cius), and many others, including Tzu-chien¥&®, which does occur in many 
famous allusions. Of the literary figures, Tzuemei (Tu Fu) is of course here, 
but why not Tzu-chien ## (Ts’ao Chih), which has become an integral part 
of just as many literary conceits? More curious is the absence of Tzu-yiin 
FZ (Yang Hsiung), a name equally great and just as germane to literary 
idioms, while Tzu-wu, that of his son, known only as a precocious boy who 
died very young, occupies a one-line entry. 
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Some combinations happen to be both common nouns and personal or place 
names, It is at least poor format that under, with slight differentiation by 
hyphens and capital letters in the romanization, such unrelated meanings 
should be lumped together as ‘*1. ... Ovary... 2. ...Small room... 3. ...Sec- 
ondary name of Chang Liang...,’’ just as if under “‘pole’’ in an English dic- 
tionary we were to find ‘‘l. a slender piece of wood... 2. extremity... 3. a 
native of Poland...,’’ with their etymological differences not considered, 
Among other such terms tzu-ming ¥4f is defined as ‘‘old term for quick-silver’’ 
and ‘“‘a sobriquet of the mulberry tree,’’ and Tzu-shan (li as ‘‘name of a 
scenic place,’’ but the fact that both are also the names of several great his- 
torical figures is not noted, Under Tzuehsii-t’ai we find, ‘‘Two places under 
this name,’’ without mention of the fact that it derives from the name of the 
famous Wu Tzu-hsii fi t-7¥. Even though Tzu-ching $M is the secondary name 
of more than one important person, it is noted as only that of Wang Hsien-chih, 

Speculation is normally not the concern of a dictionary, but the Fascicle and 
its interests are all-embracing, and its editors prone to tackle the most ab- 
struse questions, however tentatively and inconclusively. An extreme example 
occurs on page 19, where the expression tzu tan ¥-J} is so tortuously treated 
as to become one of the longest entries. It is ‘‘a term,’’ the long column says, 
‘‘which occurs once (and possibly twice) in the bizarre and cryptic text of 
HTNCYC”’ [= T’aieshang huang-t’ing nei-ching yiieching KLMBENREE, a 
text of a Taoist cult], The expression is tentatively defined as “‘little cinna- 
bar,’’ but a number of equally “‘bizarre and cryptic’’ occult passages are cited 
which contradict rather than support this meaning. A user of a dictionary may 
very well wonder why such an obscure term, occurring only ‘‘once (and pos- 
sibly twice)’’ in a ‘*bizarre and cryptic’’ text of a particular cult should be in- 
cluded and discussed at such length, especially since as a result the question 
of whether tzu tan here is “‘little cinnabar’’ or a personal name becomes more 
involved than solved. 

The approximately 430 ‘‘combinations” hdve been drawn from sixteen major 
lexicons and a large mass of other data, but among these sources, the Pei-wen 
yiin-fu alone contains about 580 items beginning with tzu. In quantity, there- 
fore, section D is far from all-inclusive. We might then expect the limited num- 
ber of entries in the Fascicle to have been so selected and treated as clearly 
to illustrate and explain the varied functions of tzu in compounds, But unin- 
formative, repetitious entries such as “‘place name’’ and “‘book title’’ do not 
bear out this expectation, and, indeed usurp the place of more significant 
material. 

The preface states that “historical principles’? would be followed in ex 
plaining basic and derived meanings for tzu and its compounds. To a certain 
extent this was done, as for example with such entries as tzu-sun fi and 
tzu ti $3, and occasionally there is valuable information as in the instance 
of tzu mei I-#%, ‘‘sons,’’ which is traced to the early translation of a Mongo- 
lian term in the Yiian-ch’ao pi-shib 779AW#. But in many cases merely an 
English translation or a rough equivalent is given for a term, with a single 
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source indicated which is far from revealing. For example, tzu-nen F@& is 
translated ‘‘tender,”” and the only source given is Giles’ Chinese-English 
Dictionary (1912); for tzu-bsi¥%, translated ‘‘daughter-in-law,’’ we are re- 
ferred to Mathews’ Chinese-English Dictionary (1931). These raise a disturb- 
ing question: should a reader, promised the benefit of ‘*historical principles,”’ 
think that the history of these expressions began, respectively, about 1912 or 
1931, and that each originated in a foreign language dictionary? Or were they 
vagaries of slang or dialect? If so, they should be identified as such, with il- 
lustrations of their usage. Phrases originate anywhere but in dictionaries. If, 
with all the facilities of the Harvard Dictionary Project, these two expressions 
in the senses as translated can be found nowhere but in these two diction- 
aries, then there must be something wrong either with the expressions or with 
the dictionaries. 

This is intended neither as carping nor as a witticism, but citation of his- 
torical sources in a dictionary is too valuable a method to be employed with- 
out sufficient care, especially in view of the long time-span of the Chinese 
language. Practically any two or more Chinese characters can be put together 
with a variety of possible meanings, but whether they are legitimate ‘‘com- 
binations’’ must be decided by historical precedent, the conditions of their 
employment, and frequency of occurrence. Knowing exactly when and in what 
context an expression appeared is basic to distinguishing its exact sense. 


Otherwise how can one determine whether tzu-nen, here simply translated 
“tender,” refers to the tenderness of meat or of feeling, which in Chinese are 
vastly different expressions? And one would have to be convinced that tzu-bsi 


may not mean ‘‘son and daughterin-law”’ as well, particularly since we know 


that the two dictionaries quoted often contain odd mistakes. 

Finally, we must note that the translations, certainly a most important part 
of a Chinese-English dictionary, leave much to be desired. Many of them seem 
to have come straight from the raw files of the Project. There are instances of 
rough equivalents, as indicated above, and of arbitrary glossing. Shib i¥, in 
connection with Confucius’ disciple Tzu-hsia, is translated “‘poetry.’’ The 
historical source cited is Lun-yii, the Analects, It is debatable when the word 
shib came to mean poetry in the general sense, but it certainly does not mean 
that in the Analects, where in all twelve occurrences it means the corpus of 
the Odes known in Confucius’ time. It cannot be translated “‘poetry,’’ any more 
than could the ‘*Book of Psalms.” 

One of the meanings given for tzu-mo f-& is ‘*4, Literature,’’ based on two 
lines of poetry: pu te mao-chui li/yitian fei tzuemo bsiu 43 ESE) KIET BH, 
which in the Fascicle are translated: ‘‘[These boys, because of illness,] had 
not taken the examinations; this did not really constitute a disgrace to litera- 
ture.”” Elsewhere in the entry, tzu-mo has been rendered literally ‘‘master of 
ink,’’ hence plausibly, “‘literary man.”” But tzu-mo rendered as “‘literature,’’ 
or mao-chui (hair awl, i.e., writing brush) as ‘‘examinations’’ is no more sup- 
portable than “test tube’’ equated with “‘total warfare.” The lines quoted are 
from Yang Wan-li #)/%§ consoling his sons who had missed the examinations 
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on account of illness. Consistent with the letter and spirit of the sentence, 
the lines should be rendered: ‘tNot being availed of [a chance to wield] the 
writing brush/ Is really no disgrace to ‘masters of ink’ (i.e., literary men).”” 
Translations of poetry may differ widely in wording, but would not the transla- 
tion in the Fascicle, giving ‘‘Literature’’ for tzu-mo, convey just the wrong 
idea, as if the father were chiding the sons by hinting that ‘‘Literature’’ could 
do just as well without them at the examinations? What is most curious is that 
from this incomprehensible “‘translation’’ a lexical meaning should have been 
taken. 

Many of the oversights may perhaps be blamed on haste and smallness of 
staff, But, as we have indicated, other disappointing features involve lexical 
principles, form and scope. We must think of this worthy dictionary project 
through its eighteen years of history as a whole, the first-rate talent engaged 
on it, and the extent of the labor which has been contributed to it. In some of 
the earlier editorial schemes, particularly the 1942 Specimen Articles, where 
“*rigorous form’’ was strongly emphasized, ‘we see that an entirely different 
approach was once considered. The amorphous quality of the Fascicle is itself 
a revealing commentary on the increasingly heavy multilateral burden of sinol- 
ogy today. The compilers seem to have attempted to approach tzu from three 
directions at the same time—first, in the manner of a bilingual dictionary; 
second, in that of an encyclopedia sinica; and finally, in the spirit of H. L. 
Mencken’s American Language. As we progress in Chinese studies beyond 
mere surface scratching, and gain greater realization of the richness of Chi- 
mese culture, the greater our need is for all three approaches. To have at- 
tempted the three together, with a small staff, is heroic. The severity of some 
of this reviewer’s criticism is matched only by his sincere appreciation of the 
difficulty of the task, and his good wishes for these distinguished scholars at 
Harvard, 


SHIH-HSIANG CHEN 
University of California, Berkeley 


Shiba Sen ®)}5H2 (Ssu-ma Ch’ien). By OKAZAKI FUMIO fiimjac#® . Tokyo: K5- 
bunds, 1947. 125. 

Shiba Sen. By TAKEDA TAIJUNKRH #7%. Tokyo: 1st edition, Nihon HySronsha, 
1943, 2nd edition, SSgensha, 1952. 198. 


The year 1955 marks the 2100th anniversary of the birth of China’s great 
historian Ssu-ma Ch’ien.* Along with the fanfare that will no doubt accompany 
the occasion in China, notice of two recent Japanese studies of the historian 
and his work, the Shib-chi, may be appropriate. 


*According to the generally accepted theory of Wang Kuo-wei = B§#E in his T°’ ai- 
shibehung bsi-nien k’ao-lieh K# AWE , chapter 11 of his Kuanet’ang chielin 
MLE ER (see Paul Pelliot, ‘'L’édition collective des oeuvres de Wang Kouo-wei,”’ 
TP 26 11928] 119). 
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Okazaki, late professor of Chinese history at Tohoku University, explores 
the meaning and implication of the form of the Shib-chi, examines some of the 
connections between Ssu-ma Ch’ien’s theory of history and the Kung-yang 
Commentary on the Spring and Autumn Annals, and takes up similar questions 
vital to the understanding of the historiography of the Shib-chi, But one feels 
that he has no more than opened up a problem for examination when he is off 
onto something else. What he says on each point is pertinent and interesting, 
but it is about one-tenth of what the point deserves. 

One theory of Okazaki’s which I find very difficult to accept is his conten- 
tion (pp. 81-83) that Ssu-ma Ch’ien and his father, Ssu-ma T’an, intended orig- 
inally to write only a history of the Han dynasty. He cites as evidence two 
passages in the autobiography of the historians in which Ssu-ma T’an and his 
son in turn speak of the glorious rule of the Han and the necessity for making 
a record of its virtues for posterity. Okazaki believes that it was not until 
Ssu-ma Ch’ien had fallen out of favor with Emperor Wu and suffered the pun- 
ishment of castration that he decided to extend the scope of his history back 
to the most ancient times. 

A close examination of the narrative of Shib-chi 130 up to the point of 
Ch’ien’s punishment shows that there is nothing describing the scope of the 
Shib-chi which would either confirm or refute Okazaki’s theory. But the scat- 
tered and fragmentary condition of the records of earlier dynasties, and the 
necessity of organizing and arranging this material before it was lost alto- 
gether is twice mentioned. It seems only natural that at a time when other 
scholars were working to recover and edit reliable texts of the pre-Ch’in clas- 
sics and works of philosophy, the Ssuema family should devote themselves to 
doing the same for the historical records of the past. 

The improbability of Okazaki’s theory becomes even more apparent, I think, 
when we consider a passage from Ssuema Ch’ien’s letter to his friend Jen An 
in which he relates the circumstances of his punishment and describes the 
history he is working on: “‘I have gathered up and brought together the old 
traditions of the empire which were scattered and lost.... It was my desire to 
examine into all that concerns heaven and man and to understand the changes 
of the past and present.... But before I had completed my rough manuscript, 
I met with this misfortune [i.e., his punishment].’” 

The author of the second work here noticed is not a historian but a novelist. 
There is a tendency, especially in the West, to regard Chinese histories as 
mere collections of documents and source materials put together for the most 
part by the scissors-and-paste method, This may be to some extent true of the 
official compilations of later dynasties, but it is surely a mistake to approach 
a work like the Shibechi without some consideration of the ideas and principles 
that went into the selection and arrangement of its material. Historians and 
philosophers have examined this problem and come up with some interesting 


akigawa Kametaro ifi)||MARS, Shiki kaicht kOshd RECWIEWR (Tokyo, 1934) 
130 [= vol. 10].18=19 and 130,26-27. 
*Wang Hsien-ch’ien EK , Han-shu pu-chu WAR HAE (Changsha, 1900) 62.24a-b. 
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suggestions as to what Ssu-ma Ch’ien was doing in his history and, more im- 
portant, what he thought he was doing, but too little consideration has been 
given, I believe, to the literary qualities of the Shib-chi. This study of the 
history by a man of letters is for this reason particularly welcome.* 

Takeda, like Okazaki, begins his book with a biography of Ssu-ma Ch’ien, 
but he chooses the wiser course of concentrating upon a paraphrase and dis- 
cussion of Ssu-ma Ch’ien’s own description of himself and his work in his 
letter to Jen An.* Most of the work, however, is occupied with an analysis of 
the five sections of the Shib-chi, section by section, sometimes chapter by 
chapter. There are too many interesting and novel ideas in this book to con- 
sider each one separately, so I shall confine myself to a few examples of 
Takeda’s approach, 

In his biography of Ssuema Ch’ien (pp. 32-35), Takeda takes up Ssu-ma 
T’an’s famous discussion of the essential ideas of the ‘Six Schools,’’* in 
which the historian appraises the good and bad points of the philosophical 
schools of his day and ends in unequivocal praise of the Taoists. There have 
been in general two ways to approach this essay. One is to regard it as a con 
sidered statement of the philosophical beliefs of the authors of the Shb-chi, 
both father and son. This is the way Pan Piao and Pan Ku took it, using it as 
a stick with which to beat their predecessors. But among other objections this 
obliges one to go back and interpret Ssu-ma Ch’ien’s frequent praises of Con- 
fucius as veiled ironies. The other approach, suggested by the Ch’ing scholar 
Wang Ming-sheng (1722-1798), is to say that although Ssuema T’an may have 
been serious in this heresy, Ssu-ma Ch’ien was a good Confucian who only re- 
lated his father’s views from motives of pure filial piety.” Neither theory ex- 
plains why Ssu-ma T’an should have found Taoism so attractive. Takeda sug- 
gests that, as a historian, Ssu-ma T’an may have had a special reason for pre- 
ferring the tenets of Han Taoism. ‘‘The Taoist school,”’ writes Ssu-ma T’an, 
**declares: Do nothing! And it also says: There is nothing that is not done!... 
It recognizes nothing that is complete and finished, nothing that is constant in 
form. Therefore it is able to penetrate the spirit of all things.... It has laws, 
and yet it is as though it had not laws, for it follows the times in all under- 


“On the Shibechi as a work of literature and its importance in the history of Chinese 
literature, see two short essays by the same title, ‘‘Shiden no bungaku” #M@#O7c mM 
(The Literature of historical biography), one by Kaizuka Shigeki Aukretit in Chigoku 
kodai no kokoro HB H{RD = = A (The Mind of ancient China) (Tokyo, 1951) 110-126, 
the other by Yoshikawa KOjiro Ff )!|322c8) in Chugoku e no kyoshis Hi B-~ OPE (Nostal- 
gia for China) (Tokyo, 1951) 50<55, Ssu-ma Ch’ien himself seems to have had one general 
theory of the motivation and purpose of literature which he applied equally to history, 
philosophy and poetry. His own work has been admired and read by his countrymen not 
as a chore to inform themselves of the past but as a source of keen literary enjoyment. 
I wonder, incidentally, if anyone has ever considered whether the late development of 
the novel in China and its relatively early appearance in Japan is related in any way 
to the liveliness of early Chinese histories and the fantastic and dull nature of early 
Japanese ones. 

SAt the end of the book he has a convenient chronological table of the life of the 
historian according to the dates given by four leading scholars. 

*Shiki kaichi’ kSshd 130,7-14, 

Wang Ming-sheng EE , Shib-ch’i shib shang-ch’ieh | ¥ i t® 6.8b, in the edi- 
tion of the Kuang-ya ts’ ungeshu [RHEE | 
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takings. It has rules, yet it is as though it did not have them, because it fol- 
lows things and accords with them.” 

This, Takeda contends, is the code of-ethics of the historian. He has his 
methods of working, but accepts no preconceived ideas of the course and direc- 
tion of history.* He deals with no ideas or institutions that are not in a process 
of constant change. He does nothing himself, but merely stands aside and re- 
cords facts objectively; yet he records all things that happen, and in recording 
all things he experiences all things. This may seem to be reading a great deal 
into the text, but it is at least an attempt to relate the meaning of the essay to 
its context and explain its significance. 

Takeda is no scholar with an academic reputation to worry about, but a 
novelist, and with the novelist’s insight he may claim to see in the pages of 
the Shib-chi the same type of form and symbolism one would expect in a work 
of fiction. This may appear to be an irresponsible way in which to approach a 
history, particularly a Chinese history, where the writer was traditionally 
bound to present all but no more than his sources told him. But in one respect, 
Takeda’s search for a meaning in every section and chapter is quite sound. 
Ssu-ma Ch’ien was bound to tell everything his sources told him, but he was 
not bound to tell it all in one place. He set up for his history five different 
sections and one hundred and thirty chapters and arranged his material through- 
out these various divisions. The principles which guided his disposition of 
material, his historical methods and principles, as Chin Yié-fu says, have not 
to this day been clearly understood.* 

The most obvious example of this juggling of material is probably the treat- 
ment of the Yellow Emperor. In the ‘‘Annals’’ he appears as a historical per- 
sonage of great wisdom and virtue, in the ‘“‘Treatise on the Feng and Shan 
Sacrifices’’ as a fabulous mythical being. Takeda points out a number of ex- 
amples of the same phenomenon. Ssu-ma Ch’ien seems to try always to be 
sympathetic to the subject of his chapter, and to give him the advantage when- 
ever possible. The worst things said about Hsiang Yii are found not in his 
**Annals’’ but in those of his enemy Kao-tsu. The bad points of Kao-tsu in turn 
appear in the biographies of his ministers and associates. The damaging in- 
formation on a person is more likely to be found in someone else’s chapter 
than his own, and the more famous and influential the person was, the more 
scattered the material on him will be.*® 

In a striking figure Takeda compares the biographies to a series of Nd 
masks, ‘“‘masks of mankind’’ which Ssu-ma Ch’ien summons one by one onto 


"It is interesting to note that there are fewer evidences of pre-conceived concepts of 
the evolution of history in the Shibechi than in the Haneshu, which was written in a 
purely Confucian spirit. Both Pan Piao and Pan Ku at least publicly expressed belief 
in the “‘inevitable’’ downfall of the Ch’in and the “‘ inevitable’’ rise of the Han under 
the Liu family. 

°Chin Yi-fu AM, Chung-kuo shib-bsiieh FR BL (Shanghai, 1936) 48. 

A notable exception seems to be the ‘‘Basic Annals of Empress Li,’’ which con- 
tains the full account of her many lurid crimes. Perhaps Ssu-ma Ch’ien considered her 
too bad to be worth bothering with. Pan Ku reconsidered the dignity of the royal family 
and sorted out the scandalous parts, relegating them to another section of his history. 
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the stage of history. With conscious art he has sorted and disposed his mate- 
tial here and there so that in the biography of an individual we see a stylized 
and almost symbolic portrait; we are told not so much what the person did as 
what he was and what he tried to be. 

One should not understand by Takeda’s simile that the Shib-chi is some sort 
of Chinese ‘Castle of Perseverance’’ in which figures pop out of doors con- 
veniently labeled ‘‘Greed,’’ ‘*‘Lust,’’ ‘‘Wisdom,”’ etc. The subject of Ssuema 
Ch’ien’s history, as Takeda points out, is not ideas or states or institutions, 
but simply men. Ssu-ma Ch’ien draws characters but he affixes no labels; he 
raises questions but he gives no final answers. This is why all attempts to 
pin him down to a particular school of philosophy end in failure. If the char 
acters of his biographies appear in masks, he himself assumes a different mask 
with each biography, from the first in which he extols strict adherence to the 
loftiest moral ideals to the last in which hie professes the crassest material- 
ism. No person is beneath his sympathy; no one, not even the emperor, is 
above his criticism. 

This is a sample of the type of ideas Takeda sees in the Shib-chi. One may 
find many of his points fanciful or strained, but no other work I am familiar 
with is so rich in new suggestions and interpretations of Ssu-ma Ch’ien’s work. 


BURTON WATSON 
Kyoto University 


Studies in Chinese Thought. Edited by ARTHUR F. WRIGHT. Memoir No. 7 of 
The American Anthropological Association. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1953. xiv, 317. $4.00. 


This is ar impressive first volume in a series entitled Comparative Studies 
in Cultures and Civilizations, under the general editorship of Robert Redfield 
and Milton Singer. Nine scholars have combined by their contributions to make 
up the present number, which consequently enjoys variety in subject-matter 
and treatment. In his introduction Editor Wright has explained in detail the pur- 
pose and method of the Studies as a whole, and briefly summarized each arti- 
cle to show its place in the overall plan. Despite this, the reader will find the 
book divided rather sharply into two sections, only the first of which, strictly 
speaking, earns the title of the volume. 

The first and longest of the chapters, by Derk Bodde, discusses seven 
topics that have represented more or less permanent problems to the Chinese 
thinker, such as the problem of good and evil, the problem of peace and war. 
On these subjects the article constitutes a brief history of Chinese philoso- 
phy, an admirable introduction for those who wish to pursue the matter in 
larger compass. The three following chapters are devoted to particular periods 
in the history of Chinese thought. W. Theodore de Bary discusses Neo- 
Confucianism centering in the Sung dynasty, while sketching in its background 
from the T’ang. David S. Nivison traces certain concepts from the Ming dy- 
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nasty on, while J. R. Levenson describes intellectual tensions in modern 
China. 

The order of these chapters is roughly chronological, and although the 
subject-matter is necessarily limited, the reader gets a clear picture of de- 
velopment in certain aspects of Chinese thinking. The question that arises is 
whether the philosophical problems discussed were ever the concern of more 
than the merest fraction of the population. Bodde has anticipated this question 
in his third paragraph, starting ‘‘At the outset it should be clearly understood 
that what we are here primarily concerned with is Chinese thinking on a so- 
phisticated philosophical level....’’ He notes that there may sometimes be 
important deviations in popular thinking. Obviously the student of Chinese 
thought is dependent on texts for his material, and philosophical texts were 
written by persons belonging to the highly literate minority. That they were 
concurrently in position to exercise power and influence adds to the importance 
of the concepts that controlled their behavior. In any case, it is much easier 
to investigate a formulated system of ideas than to try to describe the pos- 
sibly incoherent thinking of the inarticulate masses. 

Although this is true, it has occurred to me of late that the standard cur- 
riculum of the western student of Chinese has laid disproportionate stress on 
the classical literature, if it has not limited itself exclusively to it. The 
method of the cultural anthropologist, to which the present volume attempts to 
relate itself, is likely to pay greater attention to such things as folklore. There 
is, as a matter of fact, a great deal of material that has survived in Chinese 
despite its scornful relegation by the scholar to the category of trivialities 
(siao-shuo). Without minimizing the value of a knowledge of the classics, I 
think it can be said that this whole category deserves more attention from the 
American student than it has generally been receiving. This thesis is pointed 
up by Schuyler Cammann’s article (chapter 5) on Types of Symbols in Chinese 
Art, which has more to do with the thinking of ordinary people than any of the 
foregoing chapters. He refers to his research as in ‘‘a pioneer field,’’ and 
notes that the symboleseeker needs to hunt in ‘‘popular works on philosophy or 
treligion...or the local gazeteers and travel memoirs’’ (p. 197). To these one 
might add the novels and dramas. Here is rich hunting for Chinese thinking on 
a non-sophisticated philosophical level. And this may be fully as important. 

The last four chapters of the present volume take up a related but entirely 
different subject, namely the problem of translation, and seem to me to be 
wholly inconclusive. The most entertaining of these articles, as it is of the 
whole book, is the final chapter by Arthur F. Wright on the difficulties of 
rendering foreign ideas into Chinese. That these difficulties arise entirely 
from the nature of the Chinese language is, however, a conclusion one must 
guard against. Every language is fully adequate to express the thoughts of its 
speakers. Mr. Wright’s examples have much to do with the efforts of mission- 
aries to render Christian concepts, where the real problem was that the lan- 
guage had no suitable words because the speakers did not possess the con- 
cepts. Chinese has shown great facility in inventing colorful and specific 
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words like ‘‘telephone’’ or ‘‘telegraph’’ as soon as the objects became familiar 
to the speakers. It could be argued, metalinguistically, that Chinese thinking 
is peculiarly affected by the absence of number, or tense, or some other such 
feature, but Mr. Wright does not go into this. 

I, A. Richards has contributed an article on the theory of translating, which 
has no particular reference to Chinese, and is, in any case, too abstruse for 
me to follow. The chapter by Amold Isenberg on problems of interpretation, 
while very readable, seems to me to re-emphasize what ought to be generally 
known—that translating is a hazardous process. Finally, in the next to the 
last chapter, Achilles Fang fires further reflections on the difficulty of trans- 
lation. These reflections are directed specifically toward Chinese, and more 
specifically toward unfortunate sinologists who have committed atrocious er 
rors. In Mr. Fang’s collection of prize boners the guilty are sometimes named, 
but more often not, with the result that the finger of scorn is pointed at sinol- 
ogists generally. The conclusion seems to be that no one should attempt trans- 
lation, with the possible exception of Mr. Fang himself. And for the rest of us 
that is a depressing conclusion. There are one or two suggestions made that 
will meet with approval, such as a comparison of all available texts, and at- 
tention to syntactic punctuation, but by and large Mr. Fang has offered neither 
help nor hope to the western would-be translator. Certainly the antidote to er 
rors is not his blithe prescription (pp. 276=9) for ignoring all particles. When 
he says of a given passage that ‘‘all these particles could have been excised 
without damaging an iota of the writer’s meaning’’ he shows a lack of sym- 
pathy toward his own language, and ignorance of the problems facing the 
westerner, 


GEORGE A. KENNEDY 
Yale University 


A Linguistic Study of the Shib Ming (Harvard-Yenching Institute Studies XI). 
By NICHOLAS CLEAVELAND BODMAN. Cambridge, Massachusetts: 
Harvard University Press, 1954. xi, 146. Notes, index, bibliography. 


Chinese scholars in the Han dynasty used to give sound-glosses, i.e., to exe 
plain the meaning of a word by means of another word which is phonetically 
similar to it. Toward the end of that dynasty a dictionary which consisted 
entirely of sound-glosses was compiled by Liu Hsi under the title Shib Ming, 
Mr. Bodman’s objective is to inquire into Chinese phonology by making use of 
those sound-glosses. 

The main body of the book is composed of an introductory chapter, two 
chapters of discussion and an index of sound-glosses in the Shib-Ming are 
ranged linguistically. 

The study is confined to simple initial consonants and initial consonant 
clusters only, and the author tells us: ‘‘Only such contacts as throw light on 
problems of reconstruction or dating of sound changes can be discussed, Nat- 
urally the material in the Shih Ming is insufficient to allow discussion on all 
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points of the phonology”’ (p. 22). Since he goes through most of his investiga- 
tions methodically, a number of the contributions deserve our high estimation, 
For instance, his discussions on the initials / y~, j~, O(i)—/ (pp. 24=27, 30, 
31) are helpful for settling disputes in the reconstruction of Archaic pronunci- 
ation; a proposal formerly made by some scholars for establishing a series of 
pre-gutteral initials in the Archaic period is strengthened by a number of 
sound-glosses listed in pp. 27=28, and some important sound changes in Chi- 
nese phonology—e.g., the differentiation of Ancient palatal stops from orig- 
inal Archaic dental stops and of Ancient supradental affricates from original 
Archaic dental affricates—are for the first time definitely dated here (p. 22). 

Naturally, the reviewer does not agree with the author in all of his ap- 
proaches. Space does not allow a full statement of disagreements. The fol- 
lowing two points are, perhaps, of most importance: 

(1) He would have made some of his discussions easier and clearer and 
would not have been pre-limited by Karlgren’s reconstructions had he started 
inferring only from the Ancient system and used the Archaic system only as a 
second step consultation, instead of starting from both systems at the same 
time, or conversely, starting from the Archaic, which is in fact worked out on 
the basis of the Ancient and in which there are still many uncertainties. 

(2) A hypothesis on Ancient /y—/ words formerly stated by Professor Li 
Fang-kuei has been used by Bodman for establishing his theory of ‘‘¥&: Amc. 


/1~/< Arch. /y1-/"’ (p. 54). It would be necessary to have Li’s hypothesis 
satisfactorily proved at the outset, but unfortunately he has neglected to do 
so. 


TUNG TUNG-HO 
National Taiwan University 


The Lotus Sutra in Chinese Art. A Study in Buddbist Art to the Year 1000, By 
J. LEROY DAVIDSON. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1954. xvi, 
105. 40 plates. Index. $5.00. 


This book represents a pioneer attempt to follow the development of a single 
Buddhist text through its representation in art in a given region and over a 
fixed period of time. 

Over and beyond its specific examination of the Lotus Sutra, Mr. Davidson’s 
book constitutes a history of Buddhist art in China from the beginnings up to 
the year 1000. The book opens with a brief and masterly analysis of the Lotus 
Sutra itself with special emphasis on the dramatic elements of this basic 
scripture. The succeeding chapters describe the religious situation in China 
in the declining centuries of the Han Empire and the first Buddhist missionary 
activity in China which laid the foundations for the acceptance of the faith, 
The dominance of the Lotus Sutra begins to assert itself in the great cave 
temples of Northern Wei, as well as in a great number of individual dedications 
which the author analyzes in relation to the exploitation of the Prabhutaratna 
miracle and Vimalakirti Sutra. The later chapters of the book deal with the 
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illustrations of the Lotus in Sui and T’ang times, and a final section, illus- 
trated by wall-paintings and banners from Tun-huang, is devoted to the study 
of the Sutra in the period after the persecution of 845. 

Strictly iconographical studies fail to give the strong impression conveyed 
by this study of the Lotus Sutra that works of art based upon it inevitably give 
their separate visual interpretation of the text. They furnish a pictorial or 
sculptural exegesis of the scripture for both intellectual and illiterate that is 
as valid a revelation of the status of such a book as the written commentaries 
by contemporary religious. It is the demonstration of this point that makes Mr. 
Davidson’s work so valuable both for art historians and students of Buddhism. 
Mr. Davidson also traces the sinification of the Saddbarma Pundgarika in art 
forms just as, in a parallel way, the Chinese literary interpretations of the 
Sutra reveal its gradual adaptation to Chinese thought in ritual and practice. 

As part of this process of sinification, the writer is careful to point out that 
it was the magical and miraculous aspects of the Sutra which the translators of 
the text into Chinese and into Chinese art were inclined to stress, as is evi- 
denced in sculpture and painting by the universal emphasis on the most spece 
tacular of the Buddha’s magical performances—the evocation of the Buddha 
Prabhutaratna in the pagoda in the sky. If the missionaries of the Lotus pro- 
vided magic for the masses they furnished an attraction for the literati in the 
syncretic adoption of the Vimalakirti Nirdesa Sutra as an integral part of the 
Lotus iconography. The study of the interpolation of the Vimalakirti legend 
forms one of the more brilliant chapters in the book. 

In this same connection, it might be suggested that the predominance of 
Jataka stories in the early caves at Tun-huang is not necessarily to be taken 
as an indication of the predominance of Hinayana at the oasis: as could be il- 
lustrated by the far more complex iconography of. Barabudur, the Jatakas could 
be part of the Mahayana exposition as the initial stage or level in the devo- 
tee’s pilgrimage to the zenith of the Buddhist magdala, It might be supposed, 
too, that the folk-tale quality of these stories was useful for the popularization 
of the religion, just as details of agrarian activity and honest toil lifted from 
the same frescoes provide propaganda for the present Communist regime in 
postage stamps and vulgarized prints. As Mr. Davidson states, the appeal was 
to all groups on their own level. 

“If the teachers gave their intellect to the Lotus, it was to the paradise 
Sutras that the people gave their hearts.’’ This statement perfectly explains 
the slow decline of the great text in the centuries when Buddhism in China be- 
came in every sense a popular religion at the cost of philosophic probity. This 
is a trend which, as the author points out, led to the subordination of Sakya- 
muni to Maitreya and Amitabha and the development of the sentimental realism 
demanded by the paradise cults. 

Mr. Davidson’s book might appear to invite comparison with other inter- 
pretations of religious texts through their representation in art, such as 
Togand-5’s Rishiky6 no Kenkyi or the same writer’s work on mandaras. Other 
comparable studies are De Visser’s The Arbats in China and Japan and Eichi 
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Matsumoto’s monumental work on the Tun-huang paintings. None of these 
writers, however, deal with the stylistic evolution of themes in Buddhist art 
within the framework of iconography, and it is precisely in his skillful inter- 
relation of iconography and style that Mr. Davidson provides a model for the 
integrated study of religious art in the Far East as a complete revelation of 
both belief and taste. 
BENJAMIN ROWLAND, JR. 
Harvard University 


Chinese Mandarin Squares, By SCHUYLER VAN R. CAMMANN. Bulletin of the 
University Museum. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania, June, 1953. 


In Spring, 1952, the University Museum of the University of Pennsylvania 
acquired the Letcher collection of Chinese Mandarin squares. Together with a 
brief catalogue of this collection, Dr. Schuyler Cammann has published a 
study on Chinese Mandarin Squares. These Mandarin squares were emblems 
which the Chinese officials of the last two dynasties wore on their robes to 
indicate their respective ranks. After the fall of the last Chinese dynasty in 
1911, many of these squares were sold to tourists as samples of artistic weav- 
ing and were scattered or lost. Few systematic efforts were made to collect 
them, and the University Museum has acquired the only large and comprehen- 
sive collection known. It was collected in Peking before the Sino-Japanese 
War by Brig. Gen. J. S. Letcher of the United States Marines and its signifi- 
cance and importance is made clear by the excellent study of Dr. Cammann, 

Dr. Cammann describes the historical background of the use of these in- 
signia of rank during the Ming and Ch’ing periods. The idea of using bird and 
animal decorations on their robes to indicate position had been taken over by 
the Ming from the preceding Mongol dynasty, but the Ming dynastic laws that 
regulated costume determined the definite use of specific animal or bird em- 
blems for each rank and they also decreed that they be worn as squares on the 
front and back of the official robes. This use of squares to designate rank was 
continued under the Ch’ing dynasty. But during the whole period of the Ming 
and Manchu dynasties, there were changes in the use of animals as symbols of 
rank in addition to changes in the style of representation, reflecting the taste 
of the time as well as sometimes the availability of materials. Dr. Cammann 
has made an extensive study of these variations. He has followed the changes 
through the various periods and has commented also on the symbolisms of the 
various designs used. From this description of the changing styles and his 
listing of the use of the various birds and animals and rank they indicated at 
each time, it is possible to determine not only the position of the official, but 
also the time in which the various designs were created. Dr. Cammann has 
also studied the use of squares for other purposes, such as festivals or wed- 
dings, and he has briefly gone into the acceptance of this Chinese custom by 
neighboring countries such as Korea and Annam. He has added a short dis- 
course on the use of other forms of insignia, such as hat or belt ornaments, 
during the Ch’ing dynasty. 
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The Mandarin squares of the Ming and Ch’ing time were not mass-produced 
insignia, but individual pieces of art. They are, in general, fine specimens of 
Chinese silk-weaving, and some of them are of exquisite beauty. Their in- 
dividuality has made it difficult heretofore to determine the exact use and 
period of each of them. Dr. Cammann’s study enables us to classify each 
piece. His publication contains some good black and white reproductions of 
typical specimens, which are well-chosen and indicate the beauty and in- 
teresting variety of the Mandarin squares. Dr. Cammann’s study is an authori- 
tative and excellent piece of work, important for the student of Chinese art as 
well as for the historian. 


FRANZ MICHAEL 
University of Washington 


The Nien Rebellion. By SIANG-TSEH CHIANG. Seattle: University of Washing- 
ton Press, 1954. xvi, 159, including Bibliography and Index. $3.50. 


The Nein Rebellion, traditionally referred to as the ‘Nien fei,’’ occurred in 
the 1850’s when the declining Empire suffered a series of natural catastrophes 
resulting largely from administrative neglect of river conservation. Flood 
waters broke through weakened river dikes, destroying many farmlands and 
houses. Thousands of homeless flood victims roamed unchecked in sections of 
Honan, Anhwei, and Shantung, and provincial authorities failed to maintain 
order. Inspired by members of secret societies, especially the White Lotus 
Society, and joined by other farmers and salt smugglers, the flood victims 
started a rebellion against the decaying central government. Quickly over- 
running seven or eight provinces in northern and central China, they were 
finally suppressed in 1868 by the Hwai army under the command of Li Hung- 
chang with the cooperation of other government forces. 

The author of the monograph under review, Chiang Siang-tseh, seems to 
have done a competent piece of work in narrating the numerous events and 
tracing the Nien organizations; he has given a stimulating interpretation and 
displayed considerable insight. The work is divided into two main parts, The 
first deals with the emergence of the Nien regional force in open defiance of 
the government; the second concerns the measures adopted by the central 
government to deal with the Nien, These two principal sections are preceded 
by an introduction in which the author delineates the conditions of famine, 
insecurity, and offical corruption which prevailed in the Huai-pei area. 

Dr. Chiang displays ingenuity and imagination in this book. Occasionally, 
however, a reader may feel that the author’s imagination may be stronger than 
the support of his evidence. The source material about the Nien used in this 
work appears to be far from complete. Not only did the author have no chance 
to use the six-volume source book entitled the Nien-chiin, prepared by scholars 
in Communist China and published in the spring of 1953, but he did not even 
consult the Ch’ing sbib-lu. Consequently, while he believes that the Nien 
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connection with the White Lotus Society is a new discovery, documents in the 
Ch’ing shib-lu and other books have clearly demonstrated this fact long ago. 
Moreover, Dr. Chiang’s conclusion would have been somewhat different had he 
traced further the effects of the Nien Rebellion. On the whole, however, the 
author of this doctoral thesis should be congratulated for the excellence of his 
work; and the Far Eastern and Russian Institute of the University of Washing- 
ton should be congratulated, too, for bringing out such a fine publication with 
good maps prepared by the Geography Department of the same university. 


S. Y. TENG 
Indiana University 


The Umbrella Garden, a Picture of Student Life in Red China, By MARIA YEN 
(pseud). with Richard M. McCarthy. The MacMillan Company, New York, 
1954. xii, 268. $4.00. 


Any student of modern Chinese history knows the May 4th Movement of 1919, 
which sprang from the National Peking University, or Peita in its abbreviated 
form. Thereafter, Peita was proud of its fountainhead position in the student 
movement, in addition to its old academic prestige. The wide yard behind the 
Red Building was called the Democratic Yard in the 1940’s. Those who have 
spent some time in the University will be homesick when reading Maria Yen’s 
vivid description of student life. The students longed for the advent of the 
People’s Liberation Army in 1949 and were excited by Communist promises to 
end food shortages, inflation, and political chaos. By and by students like 
Maria Yen realized that these promises were not being fully kept. Instead, 
curricula were reorganized and student life became more regimented. Students 
were persuaded to participate in Communist rallies, parades, forums, and other 
group activities. Individual freedom was reduced to a minimum, The content of 
old dramas, books, music, and films were changed from the proletarian point of 
view; the works of Li Po, Shakespeare, and Beethoven were condemned until 
Russian visitors played Shakespeare and Beethoven. Finally the author Maria 
Yen managed to escape to Hong Kong. 

The Umbrella Garden presents an excellent and interesting description of 
the transitional period in student thinking and life, between the old days and 
the modern Communist regime. Many lines are beautifully written with wisdom, 
humor, and an understanding of the good Chinese college student, It appears to 
be a naive, genuine account of a young girl’s memoir of an exciting episode of 
life in Peita and Peking. If the book ends at her successful flight to Hong 
Kong, it may be regarded as a “‘sister’’ volume of Kiang Wen-han’s The Chi- 
nese Student Movement, Unfortunately, the Epilogue seals the book in the rank 
of propaganda literature. 


S. Y. TENG 
Indiana University 
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The Prospects for Communist China, By W. W. ROSTOW in collaboration with 
Richard W. Hatch, Frank A. Kierman, Jr., Alexander Eckstein and with 
the assistance of others at The Center for International Studies, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. New York: Published jointly by The 
Technology Press of Massachusetts Institute of Technology and John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1954. xx, 379, including appendices, bibliography and 
index. $5.00. 


Mr. Rostow’s book is an important addition to the literature of contemporary 
China, although it is directed more to the general public than to specialists 
who have been following developments on the Chinese mainland closely in re- 
cent years. The work analyzes a vast accumulation of data, and suggests a 
wide variety of questions for which answers need to be found if we are to have 
an adequate evaluation of the Chinese Communist regime. As Mr. Rostow 
points out in his Preface, the book ‘‘is an interpretative essay rather than a 
scholarly monograph’’ (p. vi). Accordingly, where evidence will not support 
clear-cut conclusions or judgments on the most critical questions, Mr. Rostow 
indulges in plainly-labeled speculation—a good deal of which is reasonable 
or plausible. The specialist will note the lack of reference to Chinese-language 
materials, the heavy reliance on ‘‘secondary’’ works, the minor errors of a 
proofreading character, and the somewhat erratically constructed Chronology. 
I do not believe that Mr. Rostow succeeds in the ambitious task of presenting 
**a unified view of a whole society in motion’’ (p. vi); but on balance there can 
be no doubt of the substantial and useful character of the work, of the sensi- 
tive handling of specific data directly applicable to China, or of the deftness 
and imagination of the various interpretations and judgments, 

Mr. Rostow acknowledges the assistance of three principal collaborators; 
ten other CENIS colleagues and associates; seven editors, secretaries and 
librarians; and the critical advice of eleven expert outside readers. Mr. Frank 
A. Kierman, Jr., is credited with a perceptive historical chapter which sug- 
gests the extent to which the Chinese social tradition may facilitate, or frus- 
trate, the Chinese Communists in the attainment of their objectives. Mr. Alex- 
ander Eckstein’s two principal economic chapters make substantial statistical 
sense out of various official pronouncements and other data bearing on Chi- 
nese Communist economic promise and performance. For the work as a whole, 
however, and for all judgments and interpretations, Mr. Rostow accepts full 
responsibility. 

For the present, Mr. Rostow believes that the ‘‘position of the Chinese 
Communist regime on mainland China is internally secure’’ (p. 309). In sum- 
marizing the ‘‘prospects for Communist China’’ (pp. 299-314), however, he 
appears to be concerned especially with elements of possible weakness in the 
Chinese Communist position, and with fissures which might develop within the 
present structure of power and control. He appreciates that ‘‘much hinges on 
the course of agricultural output and, especially, on the peasants’ productivity 
response to the regime’s grain control and collectivization measures’’ (p. 301), 
and develops ingenious calculations of the effects of different levels of agri- 
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cultural achievement upon the five year plan (Appendix 3). Too often, however, 
I believe Communist China’s ‘“‘prospects’’ are evaluated by external yard- 
sticks, principally the Soviet yardstick, as though Communist China was a 
pale mirror in which the Soviet Union finds itself reflected. The Soviet- 
centered type of analysis is illustrated by the suggestion that Communist 
China may be “‘pushing on with industrialization at a pace and with preten- 
sions of which Moscow may not approve’’ (p. 215), and by the somewhat be- 
grudging concession that there ‘‘appears to be a distinct, if somewhat subtle, 
difference between the present position of Communist China and that of the 
Soviet Union during the interwar period’’ (p. 310). It produces speculation on 
the character of Sino-Soviet relations which may be unsound because it ac- 
cepts the essential passivity of the Chinese posture vis-a-vis the Soviet Union 
and because (in my judgment) it neglects the ‘‘national interest’’ aspects of 
Chinese Communist policy. It leads to the statement that ‘‘the regime’s con- 
tinued stability’? depends principally on ‘“‘four interconnected factors’’ ar- 
ranged in this order (pp. 311-312): (1) The policy and performance of Soviet 
Russia; (2) Competition with Free Asia; (3) The economic problem (in China); 
and (4) Top leadership unity (in China). A different form of inversion occurs 
when Mr. Rostow lists first among ‘“‘the key issues on which China’s internal 
evolution will depend’’ the question: ‘Can the Communist regime create rela- 
tions of dignity with the external world?’’ (p. 44). I believe that Mr. Rostow is 
on stronger ground when he is evaluating Chinese Communism in terms of ob- 
jective Chinese experience rather than in terms of subjective external frames 
of reference. 


H, ARTHUR STEINER 
University of California at Los Angeles 


Kungmunhak Sajdn Bi3c}ge st (Dictionary of National Literature.) By CH’OE 
SANG-SU 4# # #%. Seoul: Tongséng Munhwaesa, 1954. 319. 


Since the liberation of 1945, Korean literature has been emphasized in the 
peninsular educational institutions at all levels. Concurrently there has been 
a great demand on the part of the Korean public generally for information con- 
cerning the neglected cultural heritage. To meet this demand, a number of text 
books and surveys of Korean literature have been published in the intervening 
years. 

As interest in Korea continues to develop in the study of national literature, 
it is reasonable to anticipate a number of reference works for this field, which 
will undoubtedly appear in the future. The work of Ch’oe Sang-su is a pioneer 
effort in this direction. In line with the special interest of the author, the dic- 
tionary emphasizes folklore materials, mythology and tradition, but adequate 
coverage is also given to poetry (especially the folk song) and prose (in- 
cluding the novel, travelogue, diary, occasional writings and epistolary litera- 
ture). Biographies of outstanding authors are included. Each entry gives a 
succinct description of the works or writers in question, The scope is broad 
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enough so that the book is a useful tool not only for those interested in belles- 
lettres but also for those working with any kind of Korean historical texts, In 
time, coverage is from the origins, beginning with the myth of Tan-gun, legend- 
ary founder of Korea in 2332 B.C., to the end of the Yi dynasty in 1910. Chi- 
nese characters for names, titles, and difficult words are given in parenthesis, 
a feature convenient for foreign readers. 

Ch’oe is the author of several monographs concerning Korean folklore, in 
preparation for which he has made extensive journeys throughout his homeland, 
familiarizing himself everywhere with the manners and customs of the people. 
He was educated in Japan, and has since led the scholarly life for over twenty 
years, a large part of which has been spent as professor in various schools in 
Seoul and elsewhere. Ch’oe is well versed in the study of Korean language and 
literature. Since 1945, he has taught Korean literature at the university level, 
working meanwhile on the compilation of this dictionary. The publication of 
the work was delayed first by the outbreak of the Korean war and then by the 
restrictive conditions of Pusan, the refugee capital of the Republic. It is en- 
couraging to note that Korean scholarship is making advances in spite of de- 
struction and disorganization. It is not surprising to find in a period of na- 
tional selfeassertion that the greatest strides are being made in the fields of 
national history, language, and literature. 


JAMES HOYT 
Taipei, Taiwan 


Chasen ko-bunka sdkan SABE SC{L ERE (A Survey of ancient Korean culture), 
By FUJITA RYOSAKU ji Hi3E% and UMEHARA SUEJI #ilif#Ki. Tamba 
and Kyoto: YStokuesha. Vol. 1, 1947, 2, 2, 3, 90, 10 ill., 50 es Vol. 2, 
1948, 2, 4, 68, 10 ill., 50 pls. 


These two handsome volumes form part of a planned series of twelve vol- 
umes which is to supplement the monumental Chosen koseki zufu Wal Sik (slat 
(15 vols., 1915-1935). Unlike the bulky albums of the latter, the two volumes 
are bound Western style and are provided with introductions and explanations. 
Their contents are systematically arranged, and their collotype plates are of 
excellent quality. Most of the text of these volumes was drafted by Fujita and 
revised by Umehara, who also supplied the notes in Vol. 1. For basic informa- 
tion on archaeological matter embodied in the explanations and thorough de- 
scriptions of the objects selected for illustration, credit is given to Kayamoto 
Kamejiro HAM XR 

In selecting their material, the authors naturally took into account the dis- 
coveries made after the completion in 1915 of the relevant volumes of the 
Chasen koseki zufu and described in the fine series of the Koseki chdsa 
bokoku iT HM (Reports on investigations of ancient remains) issued by 
the Government General from 1917 to 1937 and the Society for Korean Antigq- 
uities from 1937 to 1940, the Koseki chisa tokubetsu bokoku (Special reports), 
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1919-1926, and the Koseki chdsa gaiht (Brief reports) 1934-1936, In addition 
to these scientifically excavated materials, important stray finds in private 
collections were included. 

The first volume deals, as its sub-title indicates, with the period preceding 
Lo-lang, or, more exactly, with various types of metal objects such as were 
current in Korea down to the Lo-lang period. Specimens of stone and pottery 
are virtually absent, as is Korea’s dimly known Neolithic. The material of this 
volume consists of coins, weapons, tools, chariot fittings, horse-bits, mirrors, 
weapon accessories, belt-hooks and ornaments, mostly of bronze but also of 
iron. Nearly all these reflect Chinese fashions of the late Warring States and 
Early Han periods. Among the imported pieces, a ko dagger-axe with an in- 
scription dated to the 25th year of Ch’in Shih-huang-ti (222 B.C.) (pl. 12: 
39-40) found near Pydng-yang stands out as the only remarkable example of 
epigraphic interest. Although not very exciting in itself, this material has a 
bearing on the question of cultural transmissions to Japan and on the pre- 
history of the Far East at large. 

The second volume is devoted, as will be the third, to the rich and varied 
finds from Lo-lang, one of the Chinese prefectures founded under Han Wu Ti in 
108 B.C. and abandoned only in A.D. 313, when Kogury6 and Paekche rose to 
power. The intervening period of 421 years has come to be named after this 
long-lived Chinese colony, which in archaeological importance far surpasses 
such Han dynasty sites as have been explored to date in China, Mongolia, or 
Indo-China. An excellent Introduction (pp. 3=15) was written by both authors, 
who signed the chapters either individually or together; it contains an histori- 
cal outline of the period, a summary of the archaeological activities and their 
results, and a general evaluation of the finds. 

A first survey was made by Sekino Tei in 1909; the first tombs were opened 
in 1910 and considered as Koguryé burials until Torii Ryizd recognized their 
Han character; the site of the ancient prefectural city was identified by 
Imanishi Tatsu and Tanii Seiichi in 1913, Excavations on a larger scale, how- 
ever, were only carried out in 1925 and the following years, when the tombs of 
Wang Hsii = 4f (1925), Wang Kuang = % (1932), and the famous Tomb of the 
Painted Basket (1932) were found, and to each of these tombs a splendid mono- 
graph was devoted. 

The present selection of objects comprises: bronze vessels and bronze ob- 
jects (pls. 1-11), lacquer pieces (pls. 12=30), two articles of tortoise shell 
(pl. 32), several uncommon pottery objects (pls. 33—35), coins and molds (pl. 
36), and a great variety of weapons and tools, including the only known speci- 
men of a cross-bow with both shaft and bow preserved (pls. 37-44). A few frag- 
ments of silks and embroideries (pls. 45-48)—compare with the Noin Ula 
finds, which in this case are superior to those from Lo-lang. Unique are a pair 
of leather slippers and lacquer shoes (pls. 49-50), Inscribed and dated objects 
from Lo-lang are fairly numerous; those here reproduced are a typical Han 
bronze vase of 41 B.C. and four lacquer trays of 8 B.C., 8 B.C., 3 B.C., and 
A.D. 68. A single object from a Western collection appears: an elegant small 
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lacquer table which came to the Fogg Museum with the Winthrop bequest (No. 
31, pl. 26); cf. The Bulletin of the Fogg Museum of Art, 10.2 (Nov. 1943) 33. 

The S&dkan does not supersede the reports and monographs on which it is 
based. Its value lies in the fact that, as an anthology and critical guide, it 
acquaints the reader with the essential results of many years’ field-work and 
research. 


MAX LOEHR 
University of Michigan. 


Chiiseiteki sekai no keisei FTHIHSLOWR (The Formation of the Medieval 
World), By ISHIMODA TADASHI 4 HIE. Tokyo: It shoten, 1946 (4th 
edition, 1950), 3, 475. 


In this monograph,’ the author attempts to reach, through a detailed and 
closely reasoned study of a single, self-contained institution, a broad under- 
standing of some of the major forces that were at work in Japanese history 
during the long period of transition from the early tenth to the late thirteenth 
century. He has chosen as his subject the Kuroda shd, which belonged to the 
great Todaiji of Nara, and which during its heyday reached some 750 acres in 
extent. The author tells us at the start that he is not centrally concerned with 
problems of land tenure or law in and of themselves. The Kuroda sh repre- 
sents for him a kind of world within a world, where certain historical forces 
were operating which had their place in a broader scheme of things. It is the 
detailed discussion of these forces, and of the ways in which the individuals 
involved in the history of the Kuroda sh met or failed to meet the challenges 
which they presented that constitutes the main part of the book. 

Ishimoda first completed his study during the war, and it has since gone 
through several editions. He tells us, however (‘‘Postscript,’’ p. 304), that he 
has left it unchanged, so that it can stand as a kind of memorial to the war 
years. Although he nowhere provides a complete and concise definition of what 
he means by the ‘formation of the medieval world’’—and this is one of the 
main defects of the book—it emerges that it is the long drawn out process of 
dissolution during the tenth, eleventh and twelfth centuries of the bureaucratic 
and social system imported from China, in the course of which the foundations 
were laid for the eventual establishment of Japanese feudalism (see especially 
pp. 224-269). This, being a unique and typically Japanese development, is 
therefore progressive, admirable and good (see especially p. 158). To this ex- 
tent, the author reveals a certain emotional involvement with his subject of a 
kind that was prevalent—and usually displayed itself in far coarser ways—in 
Japan during the war. It is greatly to his credit that his patriotism does not 
color in any more obvious ways the fabric of his study. 


*The book consists of two principal sections: first, the monograph which gives the 
book its title (pp. 1-301), and second, a long appendix comprising five articles by the 
auther which are amplifications, and in some cases revisions, of certain points elab- 
orated in the body of the book. The present review deals with the monograph only. 
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The region which eventually developed into the Kuroda shé was a broad area 
of paddy land, surrounded by forest-covered mountains, in the valley of the 
Kuroda River in Nabari district of southern Iga province, and located near the 
modern town of Nabari in Mie prefecture. The early history of the area is the 
story of a three-cornered struggle for possession of the land on the part of the 
local population, the Todaiji, and several generations of large landowners of 
somewhat obscure, but presumably noble origin, who bore the surname of Fuji- 
wara. The patriarch of the latter family, Kiyokado, appears to have been the 
possessor of a vast network of estates which spread out from Iga into the prov- 
inces of Yamashiro and Yamato. 

Kiyokado’s estates evidently did not all pass into the hands of his son and 
successor, Sanet6, since the latter’s holdings were limited to the province of 
Iga, but he did presumably inherit most of them, and set up his base of opera- 
tions, as his father had done, in southern Iga, where the great bulk of his 
estates were located. These comprised, according to an itemized list affixed 
to a document of transfer presented to his adopted son Nobuyoshi in 1056, no 
fewer than twenty-eight separate tracts of land, some of which were of minute 
size, but others of which were of considerable extent, and included areas of 
paddies together with the dry fields which connected them. The boundaries of 
these larger tracts, which were concentrated in the southern and more recently 
settled part of the province, were defined, in clear violation of the law, in 
terms of vague, natural boundaries, and represented an obvious attempt to 
claim private ownership of the areas lying between the legitimately-owned 
paddies. In many cases these areas consisted of a complex pattern of public 
lands, together with the fields and dwellings of small private owners. By var- 
ious means, such as seizing the small farmers’ agricultural equipment and 
livestock, obstructing the public right of way through the fields, and so on, 
large private landholders like Yoshikado attempted to cut off and appropriate 
the public domain. However, as Ishimoda points out, though the means em- 
ployed were deplorable and clearly illegal, the actual appropriation of the pub 
lic lands was permitted by the government insofar as infringement was not 
made upon lands “‘necessary to the people’’ (p. 9). Furthermore, the rather pas- 
sive attitude on the part of the small peasant towards the public domain, and 
the tendency for the peasant in this early period to think in terms of the small, 
private family rather than a larger cooperative unit, made it relatively easy for 
enterprising individuals to appropriate to private use large tracts of land, and 
their rights over this land were recognized by the government as being of a 
higher order than those of the community. 

However, the rise during the early Heian period of the small, independent 
farmer, who cultivated his own land and paid taxes on it to the state, threat- 
ened the existence of the large landholders, and presented a challenge to 
Kiyokado’s son, Sanet5, which he failed to meet successfully. Sanet6 affected 
to treat the freemen whose fields were located within his broad and vaguely- 
defined domains, in exactly the same way as he did the people of his own 
household. He was partly successful in this, to the extent that in a period 
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when already in this area the trend was overwhelmingly in the direction of the 
large landholder’s giving up his direct rights over such lands and their people 
in return for a small fixed income from the land, he was still able to exert 
strong pressure upon the freemen, and was known in the district as a ‘“‘fierce 
man,’’ who treated everyone as his personal “‘retainer’’ (see p. 22 ff.). But 
SanetS was behind the times, and his attempt to tighten his control over the 
free and independent people of the district brought him into conflict with the 
government. Since the free cultivators themselves could stand only so much, 
the double burden placed upon them by the demands of the tax collector on the 
one hand and of SanetS on the other proved in many cases to be intolerable, 
and the result was an alarming amount of abandonment of the land and renega- 
dism. By the end of his lifetime, Sanetd acknowledged defeat by the act of 
commending his estate of Yagawa (about 100 acres) to the Todaiji in 1041, and 
several more of his estates were commended in like fashion to the temple by 
his descendants. The measure of Sanet6d’s defeat may be gauged by the fact 
that, contrary to the practice usual in commendations at this time, he evi- 
dently surrendered to the Todaiji all rights of direct control over the people of 
his estate, and reserved for himself only the right to a small annual income 
from the land. 

The Todaiji, like other great monasteries, shrines and the families of high 
court nobles, possessed far-flung tax-free estates in a number of provinces, 
but by the middle of the tenth century the amount of land which had been under 
cultivation in the interests of this temple in the Nara period had greatly de 
creased, especially in the remote areas of Echizen, Etcht, Echigo, Kaga, Awa 
and Sud. Closer to home, the Todaiji was being pressed hard in Yamato prow 
ince by the rival claims of the rapidly growing K6dfukuji, which was extending 
its holdings under the patronage of the rising Fujiwara family. It was thus that 
the Todaiji began to turn its attention to the strategic province of Iga and to 
take steps towards increasing its domains there. 

The Tddaiji’s early interests in what later developed into the Kuroda shd 
were limited to a small tract of forest land known as Itanawa, which was tended 
by a group of temple serfs, together with some thirty acres of tax-free paddies 
cultivated by the latter for their maintenance. Sometime in the 940’s and 950’s 
the Tédaiji attempted to extend the boundaries of this tract illegally. The at- 
tempt was unsuccessful, and brought a temporary check to the monastery’s 
plans for expansion in Iga. But the Tédaiji learned a valuable lesson from this 
encounter with the central government, and as Ishimoda points out (p. 49), was 
careful ever afterwards both to respect whatever property rights it found in 
existence and to attempt insofar as was possible to enlist the support of the 
people themselves in its efforts to extend its direct control over them. 

The serfs who had been originally attached to the forest tract of Itanawa had 
grown, in conformity with the trend of the times, into semi-independent farmers 
virtually undistinguishable from the free cultivators of the area. They had 
raised families and increased in numbers, and the small area of tax-free fields 
originally allotted to their support in Nara times had become totally incapable 
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of supporting them. Consequently, many went outside the confines of the temple 
lands, bringing new land under cultivation, settling in established hamlets or 
forming new ones, and devoting all their efforts—apart from the forced labor 
which they were obligated to render to the temple because of their ancient 
historical status as temple serfs—to bettering their own condition. In practical 
recognition of this change in the state of affairs, the Todaiji provided its 
Itanawa tract with the official status of a shd in 1033. It then embarked on a 
protracted but successful campaign to gain legal control of the surrounding 
taxable lands, and to incorporate them into the tax-free sho. The process 
whereby this was accomplished is described in detail by Ishimoda (pp. 63-103), 
and is, in the opinion of the reviewer, the most interesting part of the study. 
Briefly, the Tédaiji’s case was based upon the following claim: since the 
people of the shd were and had been from time immemorial temple serfs, all 
public lands brought under cultivation by them must by definition be of the 
same status as the original few tax-free acres allotted for their subsistence in 
the early days, and must be tax-free. Furthermore, all descendants of the orig- 
inal temple serfs who might now be living outside the shd were to be con- 
sidered temple serfs and therefore under the absolute control of the Tédaiji. 
Thus, although taking in practice a rather conciliatory attitude towards the 
internal social changes that had taken place in the shd since the Nara period, 
the TSdaiji maintained an inflexibly reactionary stand in its long controversy 
with the government over the status of the disputed land—a stand which the 
government was hard put to it to refute, since in conformity with the social 
changes which had taken place in the shd since the Nara period, its legal out- 
look had now become ‘“‘medieval’’ in character (p. 82), and in determining 
whether the people in question owed taxes and forced labor to the government, 
it based its case on the point that since they were living on public lands, they 
bore the same obligations towards the state as other taxable citizens, regard- 
less of their origins. This was a reversal of the ancient law, whereby an in- 
dividual’s obligations to the state were defined in terms of his hereditary 
status in society. 

Throughout the remainder of the history of the Kuroda shé, the Tédaiji con- 
tinually reasserted in varying ways the basic principle of its absolute control 
over the people of the shd because of their historical origin. The threat posed 
to its authority by the rise of the warrior class, both within and without its 
domains (especially the Taira clan, whose burning of the Daibutsuden is one 
of the best known incidents in the Gempei wars) was a serious one which the 
monastery might not have been able to meet successfully had not Yoritomo 
come to the rescue. He helped the Tédaiji to get back on its feet, both through 
material assistance and his conservative policy of confirming the rights of 
entrenched interests. 

In Yoritomo’s failure to encourage the new group of which he himself was a 
part, Ishimoda sadly notes a defeat for his ‘‘medieval world’’ (p. 179). This 
denial of the rights of the warrior, both by Yoritomo and by the Tédaiji, which 
became ever more inflexible in its attitude towards the people of the sh3, and 
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insisted upon regarding the most powerful warrior in its domains as on a par 
with the humblest cultivator, resulted in the growth of the so-called ‘‘Kuroda 
ruffians’’ (akutS), These were mostly local bushi who banded together to defy 
the authority of the Toédaiji and to resist the inroads of other similar groups 
upon their lands, as well as to prey from time to time upon the innocent peas- 
antry. It was they who eventually forced the Tédaiji to reverse its long stand- 
ing refusal to allow government officials into its domains, when, between 1278 
and 1287, the temple called upon the shogunate to help it put down the group. 
Ishimoda regards the akut& as another element which might have effected within 
the shd some of the social changes necessary to the structure of his medieval 
world, namely, the breakdown of old class and territorial boundaries and the 
formation of a new social and political unit, not limited as heretofore by the 
narrow concept of the monolithic family, but based upon a lord-vassal relation- 
ship freely contracted by both parties (pp. 269=300), The unifying force in this 
process would have been the constable (shugo) or his deputy, placed in the 
various provinces by Yoritomo, and called upon by the Todaiji in the crisis 
mentioned above. Had the akutd been able to form such a relationship with the 
constable, which would have transcended the narrow confines of the sh3, they 
might have brought about the downfall of the Kuroda shd as such. Their failure 
to meet this problem positively came from their fear of groups similar to them- 
selves outside the shd; to deal with these predatory elements they took the 
conservative course of placing themselves under the protection of the Todaiji, 
thereby reaffirming the control of the temple over themselves and bringing 
about their own defeat. 

The history of the Kuroda sh@ is thus one of repeated failures to break away 
from the ancient social system, and for this reason it is perhaps regrettable 
that Ishimoda chose this particular shd as the subject of his study. In his dis- 
cussion of the social and cultural forces which led to the development of 
feudalism, but whose growth was stunted in the Kuroda sh, he is forced to go 
far afield for illustrative material. These digressions are interesting and stimu- 
lating in themselves, but they result in a certain diffuseness in his presenta- 
tion, Taken as a whole, however, the study is ample testimony to the pains- 
taking scholarship, originality and imaginativeness of the author, who has shed 
much new light upon the history of the shd as an institution and upon the his- 
torical forces which led to the development of Japanese feudalism. 


ROBERT H, BROWER 
Stanford University 


Asbikaga gakkd no kenkya RFIPROWFH (Studies in the Ashikaga College), 
By KAWASE KAZUMA JI|ifil—-5 . Tokyo, K6dansha, 1948. ii, xi, 367. 


The survival and preservation of Chinese letters and Chinese learning on 
Japanese soil is one of the great chapters in the history of cross-cultural in- 
terchange. The Ashikaga College, one of the characteristic institutions by 
means of which continuous transmission of Chinese culture in Japan was ac- 
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complished during particularly difficult times, “‘grew in importance during the 
Muromachi period, under the patronage of the Uesugi family and the presidency 
of Zen monks, especially after the year 1400, For a great part of the disturbed 
century that followed it was the greatest and practically the only centre of Chi- 
nese classical learning.... By 1550 it had as many as 3,000 students, most 
of whom came from distant parts of Japan.’’ (G. B. Sansom, Japan, A Short 
Cultural History [New York, 1943] 373) The admirably detailed and precisely 
documented monographic study of the Ashikaga College here under review will 
be especially valuable to the bibliographer of Chinese books in Japan, but for 
the above reasons it should be just as interesting to historians of Japanese 
culture. , 

The ultimate origins of the College are obscure. There are three main the- 
ories usually held concerning its founding: 1) that it grew out of a school 
founded by Ono no Takamura (802-852); 2) that it was the sole survivor of an 
earlier system of provincial schools; 3) that it was founded by Ashikaga 
Yoshikane (1147-1199), Kawase studies all three and their subsidiary theses, 
to conclude that not much can be said in favor of any of them. The history of 
the College is secure only after the presentation in 1439 of Sung printed texts 
of the Shang-shu, Mao Shib, Li-chi, and Ch’un-ch’iu and Tso by Uesugi 
Norizane (1411-1466), later completed by the presentation of a similar edition 
of the !-ching by his son Noritada (1433-1454), which gifts formed the nucleus 
of the College’s library. 

The Ashikaga College has been best known in recent times as a treasure- 
house of rare books, including some long lost in China. Kawase’s study, 
though always precise and informative on these matters, nevertheless con- 
sistently emphasizes the teaching activities of the College, and its role in 
the preservation of the classical tradition in Japan, and hence should do much 
to help redirect scholarly attention to it and similar institutions in Japan as 
more than mere collections of Chinese books. It was, to be sure, here that 
during the Tokugawa, Nemoto, Dazai, and above all Yamanoi found the rare 
texts upon which they based their remarkable classical editions and studies 
which eventually were noticed even in China (see Paul Pelliot, “tLe Chou 
king en caractéres anciens et le Chang chou che wen,’’ Mémoires concernant 
l’Asie orientale 2 [1916] 154), but it is well to be reminded that had the Col- 
lege through its long history been merely a warehouse and not a living tradi- 
tion of teaching and instruction in the humanities, the tradition to which such 
scholars were heir might well have disappeared long before their time. 

The lists of the successive heads of the college which Kawase has as- 
sembled, and his excellent collection of biographies of 63 pupils at the col- 
lege during the Muromachi (pp. 155-189) are of great interest. The college was 
always headed by a Zen cleric, and the students customarily took minor orders 
while there, even though many again reverted to the lay life at the completion 
of their studies, but the curriculum was nevertheless solidly classical. At the 
beginning of the Uesugi patronage only the Confucian canon was studied, plus 
the Lieb-tzu, Chuang-tzu, Lao-tzu, Shib-chi and Wen-hsilan, but the pressure 
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of military society later led to the introduction of lectures on medical and 
military works. 

In an appendix (pp. 305-355), dealing with the resources of the college 
library, still in situ in Ashikaga-shi, Tochigi-ken (Shimotsuke), Kawase re- 
prints catalogues of the collection in 1725 and 1797. His account (pp. 86-90) 
of notices of the college in missionary accounts of Japan is unfortunately 
based entirely on Shimmura’s article ‘‘Ashikaga gakkd no seiji to seikyd 
senden’’ (The Flowering of the Ashikaga College and the Western mission- 
aries), Shirin 4 (1919) 542=551, and may now be supplemented from other 
sources, notably G. Schurhammer and E. A. Voretzsch, Die Geschichte J apans 
(1549-1578) von P, Luis Frois, S. J., Leipzig, 1926. 


ROY ANDREW MILLER 
University of California, Berkeley 


The Japanese and Sun Yat-sen, By MARIUS B. JANSEN. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1954. viii, 274, including notes and index. $4.00, 


The Japanese and Sun Yat-sen is a book written by a specialist for spe- 
cialists. Concerned primarily with specific problems in the history of modern 
China and Japan, the author assumes the reader to possess a deep knowledge 
of the necessary background. Those, however, who are equipped to cope with 
Professor Jansen’s study will find it extremely rich and rewarding reading and 
indisputably a major contribution to the relatively unexplored field of modern 
Sino-Japanese relations. The bibliographical essay and appended notes are 
also of considerable value. 

Professor Jansen has sought to uncover and to analyze the motivations and 
operations of Japan’s vigorous nationalists of the Meiji era and, at a later 
time, of the Japanese government and to relate them to the activities of the 
contemporary Chinese revolutionaries. The result is a better understanding of 
the workings of Meiji politics, of the unfolding of Japanese expansionism, and 
of the vicissitudes of the Chinese nationalist revolution. Especially note- 
worthy are the revelations concerning Japanese foreign policy at such crucial 
moments as the Boxer Rebellion, the Chinese Revolution of 1911-12, and 
World War I. 

The Japanese who assisted Sun Yat-sen at various times were, as Professor 
Jansen reveals, an extraordinarily heterogeneous lot who, despite the lack of 
common beliefs, possessed much in common. The cynical and callous were 
thus able to rub elbows with the starry-eyed and self-sacrificing, each seeing 
in Sun a hope or an instrument for the furtherance of vaguely defined Japanese 
aims. Sun, for his part, saw in his Japanese allies not merely providers of 
financial and military assistance but also partners sharing a grand dream of 
Pan-Asianism resting upon Sino-] apanese friendship. 

Sun himself emerges from this study stripped of the halo of myzh usually 
surrounding the ‘‘fathers of revolutions.’’ Living constantly in a murky atmos- 
phere of intrigue, associating with furtive characters who hesitated to use the 
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front door, and embittered by constant failure, Sun’s own actions were fre- 
quently mockeries of his ideals. As has so frequently happened in such situa- 
tions, Sun was finally unable to distinguish between his personal success and 
the best interests of a country to which he had devoted his life. 

Ironically enough, Japanese flirtations with Chinese revolutionaries and 
political opportunists never paid dividends. Not even years of effort were to 
teach the Japanese that they were not destined to control China’s destiny. Nor 
was Sun, blinded by his Pan-Asian dream, ever to perceive the follies and 
dangers of his Japanese mésalliances. 


HYMAN KUBLIN 
Brooklyn College 


The Roots of French Imperialism in Eastern Asia. By JOHN F. CADY. Pub 
lished for the American Historical Association. New York: Cornell Uni- 
versity Press, 1954. xii, 322, including Bibliography and Index. $5.00. 


After an interesting, if somewhat cursory, chapter dealing with the origins 
of French interests in the Orient, this book plunges into a detailed examina- 
tion of the relations between France and the Far East from 1830 to 1874, Pro- 
fessor Cady has nicely balanced his investigations of the political problems 
as they emerge from the situation in France and the activities of French re- 
ligious, economic, and military persons in the complex of Asiatic affairs. The 
result is a very interesting and enlightening explanation of a difficult problem. 
This study will undoubtedly be of great interest to all students of nineteenth 
century imperialism. 

The present reviewer was particularly interested in the presentation of the 
French religious and cultural interests as important factors in the total pic- 
ture. The descriptions of the interplay of religious forces in French metro- 
politan politics, particularly in the Second Empire, with those of the mission- 
aries established in the Orient, should be required reading for those historians 
who concentrate too exclusively on economic interests. It is interesting to 
note that Professor Cady has not yielded to the temptation to assume that be- 
cause the activities of missionaries and other religiously oriented people led 
to imperial intervention by the French government, therefore those people were 
not primarily interested in religious affairs. Such an assumption would ob- 
viously be false for Professor Cady has shown clearly that the primary loyalty 
of the missionary was usually his religious cause. 

Chapters IX to XIV in which Professor Cady discusses the maneuvers of 
the Anglo-French alliance and the inner mechanisms of French, English, and 
United States diplomacy prior to the joint intervention, are closely reasoned, 
well documented, and effectively presented. There has long been a murky 
atmosphere that separated the political problems of mid-century Europe from 
those of Asia. This book does much to clear up the relations between the two. 


JOHN B. WOLF 
University of Minnesota 
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The Siam Society Fiftieth Anniversary Commemorative Publication, Selected 
Articles from The Siam Society Journal. In 2 volumes. Vol. I, 1904-1929; 
Vol. II, 1929-1953. Bangkok, 1954. 300, 290. $5.00 per set, paper; $6.00, 
cloth, Available from The Honorary Secretary, The Siam Society, P. O. 
Box 65, Bangkok, Thailand, 


In 1954 the Siam Society commemorated its 50th anniversary by publishing 
two volumes of articles selected from various issues of its Journal. The 
twenty-seven papers were chosen on the basis of their usefulness for research 
on Thailand. They present a wide range of subjects: history, law, customs, 
philology, literature, drama, painting, sculpture, ceramics, archaeology, and 
tribal dress. This variety within small compass was achieved by excluding 
long articles, regardless of their merit. The papers selected are of high qual- 
ity, however, despite their brevity, and their authorship commands respect. 

Although the articles are presented chronologically, the topical sequence in 
Volume One is fairly coherent, and contrives to give the reader a feeling for, 
and a general impression of, the historical and cultural background of Thai- 
land. The reader should be aware that the history of Thailand before 1600 is 
shadowy in the extreme, illuminated by very few annals and inscriptions. The 
article by G. Coedés on The Excavations at Pong Tuk, a site in the central 
plain of Thailand, is of considerable importance because of the sidelights it 
throws upon Thai history. This excavation was also unique at that time; in a 
literal sense, archaeological research in Thailand has touched only the 
surface. 

Many scholars contend that Thai art reached its peak in Buddhist sculpture, 
particularly in bronze. This subject is discussed, directly and indirectly, in 
five articles supported by 58 pages of illustrations. In addition there is a 
definitive treatise on Siamese votive tablets, with fifteen pages of photo- 
graphs. The important position held by Buddhist art in the religion and culture 
of the country, as well as the intrinsic merit of Thai sculpture, seem to justify 
the space devoted to this subject. 

The two volumes contain 119 pages of photographs, one in color. These 
compensate for the brevity of some of the articles by illustrating the subjects, 
for example, Thai mural paintings, temple architecture, ceramic designs, 
sculpture, and tribal costumes. 

The reader obtains from these volumes glimpses of ancient Siam’s cultural 
and sometimes hostile relations with the Srivijaya Empire of Indonesia, with 
the Cambodians at the height of their culture, and with the Mons of Burma who 
were the mediators of much Indian art. He may feel that a great deal about the 
antecedents of Thai linguistics, law, customs, architecture, and culture in 
general, has been left unsaid. Such silence results mainly from gaps in in- 
formation. Thus a wide field is left open to various schools of anthropologists 
for further research. Students will be indebted to the early contributors to the 
Journal of the Siam Society for their insights and discoveries, and for the lore 
they have preserved from oblivion. This small group of able writers, Thai and 
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Westerners, were for the most part true amateurs who pursued their cultural 
studies with no compulsions except delight and a sense of public service. 

The editor of these volumes calls attention to the generosity of the United 
States Government in publishing this edition without charge. The only errata 
observed appear on page 79 of Volume One, where the dates according to the 
Christian calendar were not correctly obtained by subtracting 543 from the 
corresponding dates of the Buddhist calendar. 


KENNETH E. WELLS 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


Some Dependent Peoples of the South Pacific. By LINDEN A. MANDER. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, issued under the auspices of the Inter 
national Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Relations, 1954. xix, 535. Index. 


Eight regions are here discussed in chapters averaging a little more than 
50 pages each. Each chapter begins with an account of the native culture, 
followed by a history of European contact; and ends with a statement of con- 
temporary problems from a point of view emphasizing the welfare of the native 
peoples. The eight regions are New Zealand, Western Samoa, Australia, 
Papua-New Guinea, British Solomon Islands, Tonga, Fiji, and the New Heb- 
tides, All these are British-administered, except for the French share in the 
notorious condominium or double government of the New Hebrides. In the 
chapter on New Guinea only the eastern or British half of this near-continent 
is considered. So it would have been more precise to call the book ‘“‘British 
Dependencies of the South Pacific.’’ A more representative sampling would 
have included something under French rule—either French Oceania or New 
Caledonia and dependencies—and, of special interest to Americans, the 
Micronesian Islands forming the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, trans- 
ferred by the United Nations from Japanese to American rule. 

The author finds the present situation governed everywhere by ‘“‘three out- 
standing factors: the demand for political freedom by colonial peoples, the in 
creasing positive action in economic, social, and cultural matters on the part 
of colonial powers, and the growing international concern over the situation of 
dependent peoples.’’ In discussing recent history, there is rather too much 
summarizing of decisions taken at top-level conferences. This makes dull 
reading, and leaves open the question of the extent to which these decisions 
have been carried out,—admittedly a much harder question to answer. 

The author is clearly a man of good-will, whose knowledge of the subject 
comes both from scholarly research and from visits to the South Pacific. The 
book has many illuminating passages. Yet, partly because of the extent of the 
subject, partly because of the way in which it is summarized, this is a work 
for reference rather than one to be read through. For such use, it is unfortunate 
that the material is not made more readily available. The table of contents 
names only the area considered in each chapter. The index, only five pages 
long, is inadequate. There is no bibliography, only footnotes thick-sown with 
*ibid,” and “‘op. cit.”” 
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A final chapter, ‘‘South Pacific Regionalism,’’ summarizes attempts to treat 
the whole region as a unit. Out of topical conferences by specialists in public 
health, education, or missions, has come the attempt by the international 
South Pacific Commission to attack such problems along the whole front. The 
book concludes hopefully, but with due respect for the enormous complexities 
involved in administering, and where possible improving, so widely scattered 
and diverse a region. 


EDWIN G. BURROWS 
University of Connecticut 


Some Remarks on Rural Industry in Indonesia, (Enige aantekeningen over de 
nijverheid in Indonesié) Nos. 1, 3, 4, 5, 6. By A. ATEN, Rural Industries 
Specialist, Rural Welfare Branch, Agriculture Division, Food and Agri- 
culture Organization of the United Nations, Rome, Italy. 


This is a useful series based upon the recent work of the author, a rural 
industries specialist, in Java. It consists of a general introduction (no. 1), 
and descriptions of ‘‘The Weaving Industry,’’ primarily in West Java (no. 2), 
**Processing of Agricultural Products and Rural Industries in the Regency of 
Sumadang”’ (no. 4), ‘*The Pajong (Umbrella) Industry in Western Java’’ (no. 5), 
and ‘'The Pandais (Blacksmiths) in Western Java’’ (no. 6), 

Drs. Aten finds that while large-scale industrial enterprise in Indonesia is 
Western operated, and medium-scale enterprise primarily the domain of the 
Chinese (with only a few instances of Indonesian ownership), that the small- 
scale industries are ‘‘all run by Indonesians and most of them by the country- 
dweller, the peasant and inhabitants of the village.” For the most part rural 
industry in Java is “ta phenomenon of poverty,” its extent related to fluctu- 
ating market conditions and the seasonal pattern of agricultural employment. 
Aten estimates that generally the contribution of rural industry to the total 
national income is understated and that from 15% to 18% of the peasant’s in- 
come derives from this source. 

The small-scale industry employer almost always has difficulty in financing 
his undertaking and is heavily dependent upon money-lenders. Generally the 
money lender does not expect to get back the principal of the loan, but hopes 
to collect interest for as long a period as possible, with the debror feeling 
that his own obligation is being met so long as he pays interest. Aten feels 
that practices such as this militate seriously against the development of 
healthy trade relationships. He is particularly concerned over the impact of ° 
groups of financially powerful buyers, ‘‘a class which creeps as it were be- 
tween the small-scale industrialist and the consumer,’’ depriving the petty 
industrialist of the free disposal of his product. Aten is very much aware how 
difficult it will be to cure these problems, and himself suggests as a means of 
solving it only the rather imprecise formula of extension work and education of 
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the rural population by men possessing commercial experience as well as the 
relevant technical knowledge. 


GEORGE MCT. KAHIN 
Cornell University 


The Tibetan Book of the Great Liberation or The Method of Realizing **Nirvana’’ 
Through Knowing the Mind, Preceded by an Epitome of Padma-Sambhava’s 
Biography and followed by ‘‘Guru’’ Phadampa Sangay’s Teachings, ac- 
cording to English Renderings by Sardar Bahadur S, W. Laden La, and by 
the Lamas Karma Sumdhon Paul Lobzang Mingyur Dorje, and Kazi Dawa- 
Samdup. Introductions, Annotations and Editing by W. Y. EVANS-WENTZ, 
with Psychological Commentary by DR. C. G. JUNG. London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1954. lxiv, 261, including Index. 


In this fourth volume of his series devoted to Tibetan Buddhism Mr. Evans- 
Wentz makes available to English speaking readers further materials for the 
study of late Mahayana doctrine. Its distinctive character lies in the fact that 
it brings the reader a close-up of the famed Padma-Sambhava who introduced 
Tantric Buddhism into Tibet (where he arrived A.D. 747 from India), and that 
it presents a translation of an important text ascribed to him. 

As in his other books Mr. Evans-Wentz adds copious explanatory and com- 
mentarial matter. In a Foreword Dr. C. G. Jung furnishes an enlightening 
psychological commentary on the translated text. In a General Introduction, 
ninety-nine pages long, the Editor discusses such concepts as reality, 
nirvana, time and space, nature of mind, wisdom versus knowledge, Tantric 
Buddhism and yoga. He also tells of the Tibetan translators with whom he 
worked and gives an account of the origin of the Text. 

The translations take up the second half of the volume. Book ! contains the 
Epitome of Padma-Sambhava’s Biography (87 pp.), a collection of apocryphal 
tales concerning a wonder-working sage whose magic, miracles and secret 
wisdom overcome all obstacles in his dealings with men, gods, demons, or 
whatever. Book II is made up of Padma-Sambhava’s text called ‘‘The Yoga of 
Knowing the Mind, the Seeing of Reality, Called Self-Liberation.’’ Essentially 
it is a series of meditations designed to cultivate the realization of mind as 
the basic reality. The thought is similar to that of Asanga and Vasubandhu in 
their idealistic philosophy. Only here the end is not intellectual conception, 
but the sinking of individual consciousness into the infinite sea of universal 
mind which is the “‘great liberation.’’ Book III contains teachings of another 
Tantric teacher, Phadampa Sangay, along the same line. 

Altogether it is a well set-up book and should aid interested readers to 
understand better the nature of Tibetan Buddhism. 


CLARENCE H, HAMILTON 
Hamilton College 
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Sowjet-Fernost: eine landes- und wirtschaftskundliche Uebersicht, By ERICH 
THIEL. Miinchen: Isar Verlag (Verdffentlichungen des Osteuropa-Institutes 
Minchen), vol. 1. 329, maps. 


Dr. Erich Thiel, Professor of Economic Geography at Munich University, is 
known for his previous studies on Asiatic Russia, notably a volume titled 
Verkebrsgeographie von Russisch-Asien (Kénigsberg-Berlin, 1934), and some 
more recent articles on the same subject. 

The present volume is a general study of problems in the economic geo- 
graphy of the region located between Lake Baikal, the sea coasts of the north 
and east, and the borders of China and Outer Mongolia in the south. In size 
the region is some 2,390,000 square miles, approaching that of the Continental 
United States. The population of the Soviet Far East has almost quadrupled 
between 1911 (1,724,000) and 1950 (6,300,000), indicating the relentless 
socio-economic pressure on the ethnic minorities native to these regions. 

The book consists of a general and a special part, the former dealing with 
the physical environment, demographic problems from pre-historic times to 
1950, the economy, and communications (p. 11-203). The special part deals 
with nineteen geographical regions, incl. Sakhalin Island (since 1952 con- 
nected with the mainland), the Kamchatka peninsula, the Commander and 
Kurile Islands (p. 207-308), 

The bibliography (p. 309-319) contains 231 items, mainly in Russian, with 
some English and German titles, and seven Russian newspapers and periodi- 
cals which have been consulted. The selection of literature appears to be very 
good. The author justifies the differentiation in treatment of individual areas 
by the fact that some of them are as yet insufficiently explored (p. 207). 

Thiel has listed his Russian transcription and a standard English counter 
part (p. 320). This is followed by an index of names and subjects (p. 32l- 
329). Thirty-seven maps in the text and a folding map at the end are well 
executed and facilitate the use of the materials. 

Thiel’s scholarly work supersedes the useful book by Charles Steber, La 
Sibérie et l’Extréme-Nord Soviétique (Paris, 1936), In conjunction with the 
reference works by Th. Shabad and W. Leimbach, Sowjet-Fernost furnishes 
invaluable information to the reader. It is indispensable for the study of this 
strategically important region. Beyond that, it is essential as an aid to the 
understanding of Far Eastern border problems (China, Mongolia, and Japan), 
as well as of arctic maritime and air studies concerned with questions of 
economic geography, especially communications. 

The Osteuropa-Institut at Munich, successor to the one formerly located at 
pre-war Kénigsberg, is to be congratulated on the publication of this compact 
volume, the first of the new series. Thiel intends to prepare similar mono- 
graphs for other parts of the Soviet Union. It is to be hoped that he will first 
turn to neglected areas like Russian Turkestan and the Caucasus. 


RUDOLF LOEWENTHAL 
Georgetown University 
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Treasury of Philosophy, DAGOBERT D. RUNES, editor. The Philosophical 
Library Inc. New York, 1955. 14, 1280. $15.00. 


This is an odd collection of ‘‘gems’’ from the writings of 377 philosophers 
from Abelard to Zeno, In this speedy conducted tour through the labyrinthine 
ways of “great minds,’’ there are whistle stops at Confucius, Lao-tzu, Mo=- 
tzu and others. It is mildly encouraging to see Chinese philosophers included 
in such a compendium, but the brevity of the selections will reinforce the 
widespread misconception that Chinese philosophers dealt largely in dicta 
and not in argument. But the ‘‘enigmatic’’ quality of Chinese philosophers— 
merely a by-product of our lack of understanding of text and context——appears 
in this collection to be far less than that of Wittgenstein, the nub of whose 
Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus is presented most enigmatically in less than 
two pages of print. 


A. F. W. 


Foreign Relations of the United States, Diplomatic Papers, 1937, In Five 
Volumes, Volume IV, The Far East, Department of State Publication 5545, 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C.: United States Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1954. iv, 911, including Index. $4.00. 


Documents published in this volume deal chiefly with problems arising from 
the outbreak of undeclared war between China and Japan in July, 1937, espe- 
cially with efforts by the United States and other powers to restore peace. 
This is the second of two volumes dealing with the Far East crisis in 1937, 
Foreign Relations of the United States, 1937, Volume III, The Far East, hav- 
ing been released earlier. 

In 1937 China faced Japan, with the Soviet Union watching from the side- 
lines and discussing developments with other powers. Nine hundred pages of 
contemporary papers deal with not only efforts to end the undeclared war but 
also other phases of the war itself and repercussions affecting the United 
States. 

A conference was called at Brussels under the terms of the Nine Power 
Treaty of February 6, 1922 regarding China to explore the possibility of 
peaceful solution of the conflict between Japan and China. This conference 
forms the principal chapter in this second volume on the Far East in 1937, 
Chapters are also included on American relations with China, Japan, and 
Siam (Thailand). 


PAUL H. CLYDE 
Duke University 
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Economic Bulletin for Asia and the Far East, United Nations. Prepared by 
the Secretariat of the Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East. 
Vol. V, No. 2. Bangkok: August, 1954. 64. $0.50. 


The August issue of the quarterly ECAFE Bulletin contains a semi-annual 
review of the economic situation, October, 1953=March, 1954 (40 pages); 
Asian economic statistics in thirteen tables covering production, transport, 
trade, employment, prices, and public finance (20 pages); and a table of trade 
agreements negotiated (3 pages). As usual the Bulletin, pending publication 
of the annual Economic Survey (February issue), provides a convenient source 
of official data on the economic status of Asia. 

The most significant trend in the region during the period reviewed has 
been the emergence of large surplus stocks of rice (the total estimated pro- 
duction of milled rice in ECAFE nations, excluding mainland China, was 
73.4 million tons). Japan was alone among major consumers in having a poor 
crop. 

Industrial and mineral production maintained its upward trend, especially 
in China and India under development plans, and also in Japan. Although 
several countries encountered balance of payments difficulties, development 
plans were not in general curtailed. Under the impact of falling rice prices, 
the cost of living trend was generally downward. 


ARDATH W. BURKS 
Rutgers University 
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MURPHY. Sketches by YOSHIO TAKAMOTO and Maps by TADASHI K. 
OHTA. Honolulu, University of Hawaii Press, 1954. 315 pp. including 
notes and references and bibliography. $6.00. 


The Art of Primitive Peoples. By J. T. HOOPER and C. A. BURLAND. With 
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BACK. New York: Philosophical Library, 1954. 168, including Index. 
$7.50. 


The Catholic Church in Japan. A Short History. By JOHANNES LAURES, 


S. J. Tokyo, Japan: Charles E, Tuttle Company, 1954. xii, 252, including 
Index. 


Checklist of Archives in the Japanese Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Tokyo, 
Japan, 1868-1945, Microfilmed for the Library of Congress, 1949-1951, 
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xii, 262. $2.00. 
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The Communist Menace in Malaya, By HARRY MILLER. New York: Frederick 
A. Praeger, Inc., 1954. 248, including Glossary and Index. $3.50. 


Contemporary Latin-American Philosophy. With an Introduction and Notes by 
ANIBAL SANCHEZ REULET. Translated from the Spanish and Portu- 
guese by WILLARD R. TRASK. Albuquerque: The University of New 
Mexico Press, 1954. xx, 285, including Bibliographical Note and Index. 
$6.00. 


Education for the Proletariat in Communist China, By CHI TUNG-WEI. Com- 
munist China Problem Research Series. Kowloon H. K.: The Union Re- 
search Institute, 1954. 73. $2.00. 


Foreign Relations of the United States, Diplomatic Papers, 1937, In Five 
Volumes, Volume V, The American Republics, Department of State Publi- 
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States Government Printing Office, 1954. v, 807, including Index. $3.75. 
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Higher Education in Communist China. By CHUNG SHIH, Communist China 
Problem Research Series. Kowloon H. K.: The Union Research Institute, 
1953. 97. $2.00. 


A History of Modern China, By KENNETH SCOTT LATOURETTE. Baltimore, 
Penguin Booxs, Inc., 1954. 234, including Bibliography and Index. $0.65. 
(paper bound) 


Indian Press Digests. For the period April 1 to July 31, 1953. Vol. Il, No. 5, 
November, 1954. Berkeley: University of California, Institute of East 
Asiatic Studies. 167. Mimeographed. 


Louis XIV, William Ill, and the Baltic Crisis of 1683, By ANDREW LOSSKY, 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


The following letters are published here in accordance with the policy gow 


erning communications to the Quarterly, which we take this opportunity to 
restate: 


1. Communications should be brief. 

2. The editors reserve the right to accept, reject, or edit communications as 

may be necessary in the interests of the membership as a whole. 

The following letters raise fundamental problems as to the relation between 
translation and interpretation, the role of the Far Eastern specialist as an 
interpreter of a culture, etc., and the Editors would welcome further contribu- 
tions on points of substance, We request that subscribers who wish to contrib- 


ute to such discussions write self-contained essays on some of the broad is- 
sues which have been raised. 


Editor, the Far Eastern Quarterly 
Dear Sir: 


Your reviewer* has given my book, Liang Ch’i-ch’ao and the Mind of Modem 
China a somewhat heated criticism. From his remarks, the book emerges as a 
product of cultural and personal presumption, that of a parochial Westerner, 
anxious to make cheap debating points and to prove that one of his betters was 
a fool. However, when I wrote the book, I considered its subject the Chinese 
questioning of earlier Chinese values, not my questioning. I saw it sympe 
thetically, as a drama of real poignancy, and Liang seemed great to me, great 
enough to contain the drama in the tremendous record of his lifetime of serious 
thinking. 

Accordingly, when I dwelt on inconsistencies in his thought, it was not to 
suggest that he was philosophically contemptible but that he was historically 
intensely interesting. It was not any self-assured superior intelligence but 
rather the chance of my detachment from Liang’s milieu, in time and place, 
which permitted me to talk of inconsistencies: if I discerned in the various 
stages of Liang’s thinking ideas which, from an abstract point of view, seemed 
intellectually unsatisfying, I believed it would lead me into the context of 
Liang’s thought, into his historical situation (not an abstraction) which in- 
fluenced his acceptance of these ideas. I had no slightest intention of making 
it seem ridiculous of Liang to think the way he did. That would have been both 
false and irrelevant to larger issues in Chinese history. On the contrary, in 
discussing inconsistencies I always tried to show why it was reasonable for 
Liang to think the way he did, and this was eminently relevant to Chinese 
history. I did not discuss him, with what would indeed have been odious con- 


*See Far Eastern Quarterly, 14 (Nov. 1954) 1: 110. 
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descension, as a confused thinker; I appraised him respectfully as a troubled 
thinker, not the same thing at all. 

Therefore your reviewer quite missed the mark when he read my perhaps 
over-ripe phrase, ‘‘search-light’s glare on Liang,’ as a sinister metaphor ex: 
pressive of an inquisitorial police mentality. It was part of a sentence which 
explained simply that I was giving concentrated attention to Liang’s life and 
writings, but that my wider concern was with Chinese history and not a case- 
history for psychoanalysis, And similarly, your reviewer has put an odd con 
struction on my phraseology in ‘‘this is a paragraph full of plums.”’ It is, to be 
sure, rather colloquial, but nevertheless innocuous; the paragraph referred to 
is not treated ar all as a tissue of absurdities with which the gloating author 
confronts his subject. It is treated, rather, as a striking revelation of Liang 
changing his mind (mot, making a fool of himself)—respectably, understand 
ably, and significantly changing his mind—preserving one of his early forms 
of cultural defense of China (the suggestion that Confucius is more than the 
equal of any prophet of Western civilization) and giving it a new content, see- 
ing Confucius’ superiority in his willingness to be superseded, his injunction 
to freedom of thought. 

Now, one contention I must hold to is that Liang all his life made cultural 
defenses of China, one way or another. I suspect that this is the main reason 
why your reviewer and I read this book so differently. I seem to him to be in- 
dicting China myself, to be suggesting that cultural defense was necessary 
because traditional Chinese values are really indefensible, morally and aes- 
thetically speaking. I am disturbed to find in the review examples of my para- 
phrase of Chinese opinions being represented as the author’s obiter dicta 
(invidious reflections about national character and about the gentry monopoly 
of Confucianism are such examples), and even one quotation, introduced, as 
well it might be, ‘‘sadly enough,’’? which is pure nonsense as it stands and 
whose garbled original I cannot possibly guess: (‘trying to bring European 
traditions to China’s level of frivolity.’’). This is serious. And how insensi- 
tive to nuance must a reader be who thinks that Liang is being accused of 
having a romantic attachment to China’s past—which he certainly had—as 
though “‘romantic’’ were an epithet instead of a technical term whose appro- 
priateness for some of Liang’s thought is exhaustively discussed? 

I feel that there is a very strong strain of apologetics in modem Chinese 
intellectual history. Efforts to assert China’s equivalence with the West have 
taken place in many ways, and they are understandable, given the modem 
Western intrusion into Chinese history. I do not say that Chinese should apolo 
gize. Liang may well have been right, if we could ever assess these things, 
when at one stage of his life he praised Lao-tzu and criticized Darwin and the 
civilizations he associated with each, What is true is no less true because 
apologists insist upon it; but apologists are no less apologetic because what 
they insist upon is true, It is the insistence that counts, 

Objective scholars should not be indifferent to historical process. Social 
disorder has been developing in China for a long time now, and it is not help- 
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ful to wave the spectacle away by invoking an authentic but jeopardized tradi- 
tion of social harmony. To ignore this development is sentimental. To discuss 
it is not contemptuous. An effort to undérstand an indisputable historical 
change need not be interpreted as a judgment on traditions which are changing. 


JOSEPH R. LEVENSON 


Editor, the Far Eastern Quarterly 


I have read with amazement the review of J. R. Levenson’s Liang Ch’i-ch’ao 
and the Mind of Modern China, When I first read this book about a year ago, I 
found it one of the most brilliant and stimulating works on modern intellectual 
history that I had come across. It helped me to understand far more clearly than 
before many of the issues which faced the Chinese people during the fifty 
years or so covered; it moreover gave me valuable insights into similar prob- 
lems in Japanese intellectual life, a subject with which I am more directly con- 
cerned, I felt when I read this book that it represented a great step forward in 
our studies of modern Chinese thought. Having now had occasion to reread the 
book, I am more than ever convinced of the justice of my original impressions. 

The reviewer, on the other hand, can scarcely have paid very much attention 
to what was actually said in the work before him. In a moment of true illumina- 
tion he stated, ‘‘Some initial sympathy for the object of one’s study——whether 
it be a work of literature or of art—is obligatory for one who ventures to com- 
ment discerningly on it.’? However, not only did he fail to lend such sympathy 
to his reading, but he has sought wilfully to lead others astray by false quota- 
tions. He says for example, ‘tA book purposely written, as the author admits, 
to put ‘the searchlight’s glare on Liang’ can hardly be taken as a work of ob- 
jective, historical scholarship.’? What Mr. Levenson actually wrote was, ‘‘For 
all the searchlight’s glare on Liang, my intent, in this probe for his secret 
worry, is to establish what his milieu expected of him and could offer him.” 
The reviewer by this garble has proved himself incapable in this instance of 
objective, historical scholarship. 

Again, he states, “Mr. Levenson regards it as a ‘breathless generalization’ 
that Liang Ch’i-ch’ao should think of China as having a classless society.’’ 
Mr. Levenson did indeed write (p. 137) that this was a ‘‘breath-taking generali- 
zation,’’? but I think that this is hardly an overstatement. Nor does the re- 
viewer’s invocation of a statement made by Dr. Hu Shih in 1947 alter the fact. 
Dr. Hu is a scholar and a gentleman, but he is not a professional historian, 
and an opinion from him does not automatically put an end to discussions of 
history. But there is an even more serious error involved here. The reviewer 
attributes to Mr. Levenson the view that “‘the Confucian tradition is not Chi- 
nese tradition.”” This is either wilful distortion or evidence of an incapability 
to read simple English prose. The quotation refers specifically to an attitude 
prevalent among the T’aip’ings, and is not a confession of Mr. Levenson’s own 
views. (see p. 166) 
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The most serious error in this review is that of imagining that Mr. Levenson 
is seeking to debunk Liang Ch’i-ch’ao. Nothing could be farther from the truth. 
What Mr. Levenson has done is to give us the picture of a tragic hero in the 
sense of the term as used by him: ‘‘A hero is one whose thought or action is 
peculiarly effective at some given moments in time. In later ages, his admirers 
feel bound to direct their own efforts toward repeating not necessarily the con- 
tent of his achievement, which belongs to history, but the spirit of it.’’ (p. 120) 
This is exactly true of Liang as he emerges in Mr. Levenson’s study. ‘‘For 
approximately half his adult life, his writings did much to effect this change; 
they never ceased to reflect it. Liang was never as important in the Republic 
as he had been in the dying Empire, but he was just as significant in the Re- 
public as he had always been.”’ (p. 192) 

Liang, although a hero, was a tragic hero in the Aristotelian sense. His 
tragedy arose from his flaws, but his flaws do not detract from his stature; for 
the historian to gloss over them is to shirk his duty. When a literary critic dis- 
cusses Hamlet, he must point out Hamlet’s equivocating when he should be 
killing Claudius, his intemperate hastiness when he runs through the innocent 
Polonius, his hysteria when he deals with his mother. But after pointing out 
these facts, and it would be silly to deny them, he does not make us feel con- 
tempt towards Hamlet. We do not by discovering Hamlet’s short-comings—or 
Liang’s—feel that he has been demolished, but rather that we are able tw 
understand him better, and to appreciate better his stature as a tragic hero. 
This is the task of the historian and Mr. Levenson has fulfilled it brilliantly. 

I catch behind the heavy sarcasm of the first paragraph of the review (‘‘In 
this book all the brightest techniques, all the heaviest armor, of psychology, 
philosophy and anthropology are brought to bear on an important Chinese fig- 
ure....’’) another attitude which I think must be dealt with here. It is the im- 
plicit view that the specialist in Far Eastern history should not have resort to 
the techniques of other disciplines in dealing with problems that face him. He 
is not to exercise his own judgment nor to attempt to evaluate, His task is to 
translate in full, giving equal weight to everything, thus attaining complete 
objectivity. (‘These ‘key’ thoughts are not usually presented in Liang’s own 
words.... Hence the reader must, as a rule, be content with Mr. Levenson’s 
digest and criticism of them.’’) This view, and I do not think that I am mis- 
takenly imputing it to the reviewer, I reject with scorn. 

I am convinced that the least useful thing which Mr. Levenson could have 
done would have been to translate the forty volumes of Liang Ch’i-ch’ao’s 
collected works. It might have permitted a more ‘‘objective’’ examination of 
Liang, but by whom? By what divinely inspired passionless historian? No, we 
should be grateful that Mr. Levenson has chosen to find for us the significant 
elements in ‘‘Theories of the great political philosopher Bluntschli,’’ ‘‘Biog- 
raphy of Mme. Roland, the outstanding heroine of modern times’’ and scores of 
other works by Liang, rather than placidly give their complete translations. I 
do not deny that it is possible to disagree with Mr. Levenson in his interpreta- 
tions, but it is precisely because he has chosen to interpret, rather than merely 
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to state that his book has its great value. It is because of his training in 
philosophy and anthropology that he can make penetrating statements beyond 
the compass of a mere translator. For him to have made a vast translation of 
Liang’s works and then offered it reverently to some ‘“‘superior’’ mind to in- 
terpret for us would have been folly and a criminal waste of rare gifts. 

I confess that I have at least one reservation about the book which I should 
like to record here. I wonder if Mr. Levenson has not resorted excessively to 
colloquialisms and allusions. When he says of a work by Liang that it contains 
‘cheerful facts about New York traffic, hotels, etc.’’ he brings most of his 
American and British readers a moment of pleasure at the recollection of 
‘tmany cheerful facts about the square root on the hypotenuse.’’ But such a 
book as this is clearly meant for the world (it has received high praise from 
well-informed Japanese), and it would be a pity if out of an unfamiliarity with 
Gilbert and Sullivan a foreign reader were led into thinking that the facts were 
necessarily ‘‘cheerful.’’ A book like this deserves to be known abroad as one 
of the achievements of the younger generation of American Far Eastern schol- 
ars in which we can take most pride. 


DONALD L. KEENE 


To the Editor of the Far Eastern Quarterly 


Some of the points made by Miss Wu Hsin-min (FEQ, 14 [1954], 99-100) 
reviewing my translation of Lu Chi’s Wen fu (Essay on Literature, Portland, 
Maine, 1953) invite reply. No recrimination is intended, but the truth concern- 
ing some fundamental matters in poetic theory, literary history and translation 
might be of general interest. 

One of her criticisms has to do with the quotation of Stéphane Mallarmé’s 
definition of poetry as ‘‘the language of a state of crisis,’’ as applied, in my 
introduction, to the genesis and quality of the poetry in Lu Chi’s original. 
Miss Wu said, ‘‘In view of the language of the original, as well as the whole 
fu tradition, it is difficult to see the aptness of such a definition.”” Everyone 
does not have to know Mallarme. But the same truth about poetic creation 
might have been uttered by any other poet from the same experience. 

Here ‘‘state’’ refers to that exalted mood in which the compelling force of 
the poetic vision presses for the most poignant and appropriate expression. It 
is a “‘state of crisis’’ because of its urgent demand that the poet hold fast to 
the mood, feeling and vision, hastening to capture them in appropriate words 
before they tarnish or vanish forever. 

His poetry, therefore, is the language born of his struggle with this crisis, 
which in turn gives the vital and intense quality to his poetry. Tu Fu must 
also have felt that poetry was “‘language of a state of crisis’’ when, envision- 
ing a death struggle, he said, “‘No rest till death unless my words startle my 
fellow-men.’”* 


1Yii pu ching jen ssu pu hsiu ui TR AFEAMK; see A Concordance to the Poems of 
Tu Fu (Harvard-Yenching Sinological Index Series, Supplement No. 14, Peiping, 1940), 
409.30: 2. 
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This state of crisis is primarily mental and personal. It may or may not have 
a direct bearing on world issues, for a poet can ‘‘startle’’ with a rose or a 
landscape as well as with a revolution. The intensity of the feeling of crisis 
may, to be sure, vary in degree, and even without it, perhaps, some verse may 
be composed, but never great poetry. Who, reading Lu Chi, can fail to catch 
his intensity of feeling, exaltation of mood, and grandeur of vision; who can 
deny that his language is poetry as defined by Mallarmé and Tu Fu? 

Mallarmé’s definition refers to the essence of all great poetry. In every 
poetic genre there is great poetry that meets this standard and shows the apt- 
ness of the definition. It is meaningless to say that in view of the tradition of 
any genre the definition is apt or inapt, because in the tradition of any genre 
there are serious and frivolous works, many themes and intents, some gems 
and some trash. A Shakespearean sonnet, a Baudelairean poéme en prose, a 
great Chinese chiieh-chii or fu can equally merit the definition, while others in 
the same tradition may fall far short of it. 

But even if the ‘“‘crisis’’ is narrowly interpreted, and literally applied to 
national and personal crucial matters, the definition is still apt ‘tin view of 
the whole /u tradition.’’ 


What do Ch’i Yiian and Hsiin Ch’ing, the two mainsprings of this tradition 
represent? Who, having once read Ch’i Yiian’s Li Sao, can forget the grave 
national and personal crisis involved, and the language in which the poet ex- 


presses it? Hsiin Ch’ing, in his Fu P’ien, defining the purpose and nature of 
his fu, explicitly said, ‘‘The world is in chaos; I beg to present this extra- 
ordinary poem.’ To deny the concern of the /u tradition with crisis, however 
narrowly interpreted, is like denying concern with fate in the tradition of the 
Greek drama. It is true that the feeling of crisis can often become individu- 
alized, and, in a Mallarmean sense, applied broadly to all poetic creation, just 
as fate can become more humanized and recognized broadly as the inevitable 
social force of the human milieu. 

Miss Wu’s characterization of Lu Chi’s original as ‘‘lucidly analytical’’ 
will be difficult for me, and perhaps for most others to accept. The work has 
been read and studied for centuries by the Chinese, and recently by competent 
western scholars, but every reader and commentator has found passages of 
great difficulty, and every translator has had his brainracking experiences. 
The truth of the matter is that lucidity is precisely what is not one of Lu Chi’s 
great virtues in this work. A fu is a far cry from a scientific report or a law- 
yer’s brief, and analysis is the last thing to be expected of it. This fu of Lu 
Chi has been admired for its intricate structure, its complexity of multiple 
meanings, and its richness of connotative imagery—all precisely the opposite 
of lucidity. It has been respected for the many cogent literary precepts which 
it evolves intuitively, and expresses as impassioned thought, rather than as 
cold analysis. Though the great Liu Hsieh’s criticism of the work as ‘‘clever 


*T’ien-hsia pu chib, ch’ing ch’en kuei-shih K F Ajai Pak; see A Concordance 
to Hstin Tzu (Harvard-Yenching Sinological Index Series, Supplement No. 22, Peiping, 
1950), 95.26°27. 
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but desultory’’® may be too severe, this remark and Huang K’an’s fairer com- 
ment that since it is ‘...in the fu style, it perforce cannot be as systematic 
as prose discourse,’’* both show on excellent authority that the Wen fu is any- 
thing but lucidly analytical, any more than Wagner’s music is ‘‘consistently 
light and restrained,’’ or the mystic Taoist Chuang-tzu is “all plain speech 
and home truths.” A music critic or a reviewer of a translation should not at- 
tribute to the original composition a quality which it does not possess, and 
make it seem that the conductor or translator had failed to reproduce it. 

Miss Wu calls mine “not a literal translation in the strictest sense.’’ Those 
who favor literalism are quick to deprecate a translation by calling it ‘‘free.’’ 
But nowhere is my translation as free as it is here freely called. In fact, I 
would have enjoyed more freedom, or at least have saved myself much labor, 
had I not felt bound by a difficult rule: nowhere must the literal meaning of any 
word be disregarded; but more importantly, the intricate structure of the text, 
its suggestive overtones, and its rich imagistic effect, must not be lost. We 
know very well that it is impossible to match individual words, each with 
exactly the same quality and function, even between English and French or 
German, much less between English and Chinese. Expressions with certain 
qualities and force, especially literary or philosophical, which take one word 
in one language often take several in another, and vice versa, Literary Chi- 
nese abounds in ellipses, where the idea implied is clear to the trained Chi- 
nese reader, but must be explicitly said in English; hence I frequently ex- 
panded in my translation. And there is a question of style to consider in trans- 
lation. When the original is great literature, even though its beauty cannot be 
entirely reproduced, it must at least not be marred by the pedestrian and some- 
times almost pidgin English too often characteristic of so-called literal trans 
lations, actually more unfaithful and unjust to the original than their transla- 
tors know or admit. How much great literature has been mutilated, with literal 
translation as an alibi! My translation is not free by any means; rather, it is 
bound by more considerations than anyone addicted to literal translation could 
or would imagine. 


SHIH-HSIANG CHEN 


A CORRECTION 


Editor, the Far Eastern Quarterly 


In my review article ‘'From Hatoyama to Hatoyama’”’ (FEQ 14 [1955] 1:73) 
I fear that I have inadvertently wounded all loyal sons of Michigan and Oka- 
yama by placing the Fujita Farm in Kagoshima instead of in Kojima Bay, Oka- 
yama, where it belongs. I suspect that my Meiji banbatsu orientation was re- 


3Ch’iao erh sui-luan VjiiSFRL; see Huang Shu-lin BALK , Wen-bsin tiao-lung chi- 
chu UME REMIT (1883), 10.19a. 

*... fu t’i, shib pu neng ju san-wen chib hsii lu yu kang... WBE Z 
FEL HHH See Huang K’an #i(k, Wen-bsin tiao-lung cha-chi * #2 (Peiping, 1934), 10. 
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sponsible for an intrusive f&° where Shinobu’s text reads simply 5i%5. Readers 
will be interested to know that a detailed study of this important development 
by my colleague John D. Eyre, entitled “Land Development in Kojima Bay,”’ 
is to appear in an early issue of Economic Geography. 


MARIUS B. JANSEN 
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SPECIAL REPORTS 


Far Eastern Collections in the East Asiatic Library of the 
University of California 


(The following report was prepared by Elizabeth Huff, Head of the East 
Asiatic Library, University of California, Berkeley, California.) 

If a library is a mirror held up to its collectors, the East Asiatic Library 
in Berkeley reflects the image of a group that ranges from pioneer teachers of 
Chinese to workers in the many historical and scientific disciplines of today. 
Donors like Kiang Kang-hu, E. T. Williams and John Fryer, curators like 
Michael Hagerty, from 1916 to 1932 made for the University both a Chinese 


collection and a library: 22,541 volumes which were bound and classified and 
catalogued, Orders began to be placed in the Orient, and exchange agreements 
were confirmed with Chinese universities. The Main Library began to receive 
Japanese books onto its shelves. In 1941 Diether von den Steinen, then cura- 
tor, was recording Chinese accessions in the number of 49,784 and making a 
plea “‘to integrate the Chinese and Japanese collections’’ by filing cards for 
both in a combined classed catalogue. When war came, it allowed little more 
than the development of a file called ‘‘Books to buy’’ and another named 
**Collections of reprints’’ (analytic cards for the ts’ung-sbu). When the war 
was over, continually more instructors and more students requested books in 
Oriental languages. Therefore, the East Asiatic Library was established in 
1947 as a department of the General Library, to catalogue, protect and make 
readily available all library materials written or printed in the languages of 
China, Korea, Japan, Manchuria, and Mongolia. At this time the collection 
comprised about 77,000 volumes, a number that was increased to 225,000 in 
three or four years with the acquisitions made possible by special grants for 
excursions to the Orient and for the purchase of three private libraries. The 
greatest of these was the diversified Mitsui Bunko. Titles conspicuously 
lacking were acquired, and without neglect toward the already voluminous 
classes of philology and history, monographs and series in subjects as sepa- 
rate as art and economics were sought. When the collection was rewarded in 
1952 with the occupancy of Durant Hall, the sound and seemly building that 
as Boalt Hall had housed the School of Law for forty years, it was gratifying 
to suppose an acknowledgement not only of the quantity of Oriental books 
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that required new quarters but also of a fair distribution among their 
kinds, 

The main collection, of which a large part may be borrowed for home use, 
is a unit catalogued and arranged without segregation of languages. Thus 
Japanese editions and translations of Chinese classics or of the Tripitaka or 
of the poets stand beside their originals, and Korean historical works written 
in Chinese before the time of the Japanese domination are not separated from 
those written during the following era in a different tongue. The few thousand 
Occidental books which have been selected for reference or acquired by gift 
are disposed likewise. Classification is according to the scheme devised by 
Dr. A. K. Chiu. Although the number of Chinese books in each of the main 
classes exceeds all others, the Japanese collection with 90,000 or more 
volumes is quite two-thirds as large. No library can long show an impartial 
selection but must through changing needs and sudden fashions come to have 
more of one thing than of another, and so these parts of the main collection 
tend to overshadow other parts: Buddhist texts, archeology, history, gazet- 
teers of the provinces Kwangsi, Kwangtung and Fukien, folklore, linguistics, 
files of old and new periodicals in the social sciences and arts, and bibliog- 
raphy. In materials on Korea, Formosa and the Ryukyu Islands, also, the col- 
lection is rich. Printings shelved in the stacks begin from the Chinese period 
Chia-ching (1522-66) and the Japanese Genroku (1688-1703), The important 
editions of the classics and the histories, the Chinese and Japanese series 
which, typeset or in facsimile, reprint the documents or the old literature of 
their countries, and the numberless ts’ung shu and sésho that buttress re- 
search in every field are not wanting, and the bibliophile will note rather the 
presence of Tokugawa imprints or some scarce publications issued by Lo 
Chén-yi or the many files of journals that include the ancient number one. 

A library catalogue is a way to find a book to read in silence; one who can 
read his book, mispronounce as he will its author’s name, can find and read 
the catalogue card which describes that book. Assuming as much, the East 
Asiatic Library staff when it began full cataloguing in 1951 developed a code 
which forewears the retarding and costly addition of transcriptions. The public 
catalogues are three: the Title-Author Catalogue, arranged in the orders of 
characters in the K’ang-bsi tzii-tien, followed by kana; the Author-Title Cata- 
logue for works in European Languages, including entries for Oriental publi- 
cations that bear added forms, in the Roman alphabet, of titles or author’s 
names; and the Subject Catalogue, with English headings based on the Library 
of Congress List. The Union Catalogue of Chinese and Japanese Titles (sin- 
gle copies of about 88,000 cards from the National Library of Peiping, the 
National Central Library in Nanking, the Harvard-Yenching Institute, the 
National Diet Library of Japan, the libraies participating in the Library of 
Congress Cooperative Cataloguing Project) and the inevitably, lamentably 
long file which lists yet uncatalogued holdings are arranged like the Title- 
Author Catalogue. For all the diligence of the cataloguers, several years will 
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pass before the last one of the books acquired from 1948 to 1950 and the last 
of the special collections is brought under full bibliographic control. 

Separate rooms hold the several special collections. The largest of these 
is in the Rare Book Room, which in addition to copies of choice editions con- 
tains about 250 Chinese and 8,000 Japanese manuscript volumes and the 
Asami Library of old Korean books and manuscripts. The protean “‘rare book,’”’ 
defying rigid definition, here is tentatively called one which is of an edition 
printed in China before 1522 or in Japan before 1688; an edition that was 
issued in less than one hundred copies or is demonstrably extant in very few; 
or a copy made valuable by the autograph annotations of a famous person. 
Some 4,400 Chinese and Japanese volumes have been set aside on this basis. 
They include such various treasures as the Yiian dynasty Chu Wén-kung chiao 
Han Ch’ang-li chi, with seals of Ch’ien Ts@ng, Mo Yuechih, Liu Ch’éng-kan, 
and the copy of the Chi yilan pien in which Wang Kuo-wei wrote long critical 
notes; the Prajfiaparamita sutra (597 of its 600 chapters) from the 1384 J apa- 
nese printing of the Chinese Tripitaka; and the complete first printing of the 
Wakan rbdeishh, of which Kawase Kazuma in 1943 wrote that no copy of the 
first volume was known to exist in Japan. The earliest manuscript in the 
Library is chapter 254 of the Prajflapa@ramita from the Tripitaka copied at 
Chinesu-shan, Chekiang, presumably in the T’ang dynasty. From almost a 
thousand years later there are 64 thin volumes of Weng Fang-kang’s kao-pén, 
adorned by notes of second thoughts and occasional instructions to the 
printer. 

The classical Korean collection was made by Asami Rintaro during his 
years of residence as an official in Seoul (1906=1918). It contains 4,150 
Korean volumes in all the traditional fields of learning. Manuscript diaries of 
19th century ministers and the facsimile Yijo sillok in 888 volumes offer ex- 
traordinary historical resources. For the history of printing, there are Koryé 
block prints from 1213 on and moveable type impressions which date from 
1461 to the 19th century; for calligraphy, there are the lines written by King 
Yongjo in 1760 to commend his subjects upon the completion of a program to 
improve the waterways around the capital. More than a hundred rubbings from 
inscribed stones and a group of 18th and 19th century maps round out this 
collection. 

The Tibetan, Thai, Mongol and Manchu collections, comprising together 
about 1,700 volumes, are shelved in a separate study room. The Tibetan col- 
lection, which is the largest among them, covers the fields of secular and 
sacred literature (exclusive of the Kanjur and Tanjur) in about 90 poti of 
Lhasa imprints and 300 poti from presses in Peking, Mongolia and Tibetan 
monasteries outside Lhasa. 

The Murakami Library of Meiji Literature is the colorful one among the 
special collections. Some 11,000 volumes of novels and discourses published 
in that period of eager about-face from 1868 to 1911 display in solemn trans- 
lation the wisdom of Samuel Smiles or in Victorian bindings exhibit Scott’s 
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heroes in kimono; show earnest consideration of the manners of outlandish 
Western nations and experiments in new prose styles. 

There remain to be mentioned those library materials which are not books. 
Chief among them is a collection of around 1,500 rubbings from Chinese stone 
inscriptions. Some of the rubbings were taken as early as the Ming dynasty; 
texts extend from the stone drums to Ch’ing dynasty monuments. Next door 
the Map Room holds its records in some 2,500 charts drawn and printed be- 
tween the early 17th and 20th centuries. About 10,000 sheets of modern Japa- 
nese maps outline Asia and its parts, whence come to the Library today’s pro- 
nouncements and tomorrow’s archives. 


Far Eastern Collections in the Hoover Library, Stanford University 


In 1945, the Hoover Library undertook to expand its collections of materials 
on twentieth century political, economic and social change, hitherto largely 
concentrated on Eastern and Central Europe, to include China, Japan and 
subsequently other parts of Asia. For several years extensive field collecting 
programs were maintained in both China and Japan since only a fraction of the 
material required for modern social science research was available through 
normal commercial channels. Since 1950, collecting has actively continued 
but at a slower rate. The Hoover collections thus differ in their emphases from 
the major Far Eastern libraries in the United States. The 35,000 Chinese 
volumes, the 25,000 Japanese volumes, the periodical and newspaper files 
and the small Korean collection consist almost entirely of nineteenth and 
twentieth century materials. Earlier materials will shortly be added however, 
since the Stanford University Library’s Far Eastern collection, consisting of 
the major sets, basic reference works and chief monographs on Chinese and 
Japanese civilization to the end of the eighteenth century, has recently been 
transferred to the Hoover. 

The particular research strengths of the Chinese Collection are, 
chronologically: 

1. Solid, basic coverage of Ch’ing Dynasty materials. 

2. Extensive but often incomplete files of the publications of successive 
central, regional and local governments since 1912 together with the periodi- 
cals, newspapers and other non-governmental publications useful to studies in 
history, literature and the social sciences. Holdings are best for the 1930’s 
and early 1940's. 

3. A small but unique collection of early Chinese communist sources. 

4, Full coverage of Chinese communist publications since 1949, The col- 
lection includes approximately 5000 volumes of books and pamphlets pub- 
lished on the mainland since 1949, and files of varying length of some 400 
communist periodicals. 26 such periodicals are currently received. 

5. Full coverage of Nationalist publications since 1949. 

6. Substantial holdings on the oversead Chinese in Southeast Asia. 

The particular strengths of the Japanese Collection are: 

1. Government documents. 
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2. Publications of political groups, especially the ultra-nationalist organi- 
zations of the 1930’s and the communist and front organizations of the post 
war period. 

3. Biographies, memoirs and the collected works of individuals. 

4, The large published collections of source material in the fields of mod- 
ern history, diplomacy, political science, economics, and education. 

5. Specialized monographs, particularly those relating to agrarian problems, 
the development of capitalism, political parties, and labor and peasant 
movements. 

6. Japanese studies of China, totalling nearly 5,000 volumes and including 
extensive holdings of Toa kenkyujo and South Manchuria Railway publications. 

The Curators of the Chinese and Japanese Collections, Professors Mary 
C. Wright and Nobutaka Ike, have, as one of their principal duties, the as- 
sistance of research scholars in the use of their collections. The Library is 
open to anyone with research interests in its special fields. 


Conference of J] unior Sinologues and Asian Studies in Europe 


(The following report was prepared by Professor J. R. Hightower of Harvard 
University.) 


The School of Oriental Studies of the University of Durham was host to the 
Seventh Conference of Junior Sinologues, held from August 28 to September 
2, 1954. These conferences have been held annually since the end of the war, 
with delegates from most of the countries of Western Europe. The forty-five 
participants at the Durham conference came from France (4), Germany (13), 
Italy (4), The Netherlands (6), U.S.A. (1), U.S.S.R. (2), and Great Britain (15). 
The following papers were presented: E. Ziircher (Leiden), ‘*Hui-yiian’s posi- 
tion in Early Chinese Buddhism’’; J. Glaubitz (Hamburg), ‘‘ ‘Has the Chinese 
Language Parts of Speech?’ as seen by A. A. Dragunow in his Grammar of 
Modern Chinese’’; M. Honda (Cambridge), ‘‘The Twelve Provinces of the Yiian 
Empire in Rashid ud-Din’’; J. R. Hightower (Harvard), ‘Imagery in the Poetry 
of T’ao Ch’ien’’; K, W. Lim (Leiden), ‘‘Abe no Nakamaro, alias Chao Heng, a 
Japanese Layman in China in the 8th Century.”’ Topics for discussion were 
‘Problems involved in the Study and Interpretation of 19th and 20th Century 
Chinese History,’”’ introduced by J. Chesneaux (Paris), and ‘*The Approach to 
Chinese History,’’ introduced by P. van der Loon (Cambridge). 

At a meeting devoted to the discussion of plans and projects, E. Balazs 
proposed the compilation of a handbook of the Sung Dynasty as an interna- 
tional cooperative undertaking. It was agreed to ask M, Balazs to prepare in 
written form a prospectus for such a handbook. Miss C. Colby (Cambridge) 
suggested that centers of Chinese studies should provide libraries of re- 
cordings of Chinese speech for the use of students. 

Local representatives presented reports on the scholarly activities of per 
sons connected with their home institutions. 
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ENGLAND: 

Cambridge. Among the teaching staff, Professor E. G. Pulleyblank has a 
book on the An Lueshan rebellion in press. P. van der Loon is working on a 
new edition of the Han-shu ‘tEssays on Bibliography’”’ and on the transmis 
sion of Chou and Han texts. A. R. Davis is writing a book on T’ao Yiian-ming. 
M, A. K, Halliday is studying the Yiian colloquial in the Yiian-ch’ao pi-shib, 
Chang Hsin-ts’ang is working on the novel Ching Hua yiian. Research students 
at Cambridge are engaged on the following projects: G. W. Bonsall, Yu hbsien 
k’u; H, D. Bryan, Foreign Relations of the T’ai-p’ing; J. D. Frodsham, Lit- 
erary criticism during the Liu-ch’ao period; D. Leslie, Early Chinese biologi- 
cal ideas; D, C. Twitchett, Financial administration under the T’ang dynasty. 
Outside the Faculty of Oriental Languages, J. Needham, with the research 
assistance of Wang Ling, continues to work on Science and Civilization in 
China, and L, Picken works on Chinese music. 

London (School of Oriental and African Studies), O. B. van der Sprenkel is 
preparing an administrative gazetteer of Ming China, an alphabetical index of 
local government areas with, for each locality, information concerning its 
status, geographical position, climate, population, local offices, size, prod- 
ucts, etc., garnered from Ming geographical works (Yi t’ung chib, Huang yi 
k’ao, Kuang yii t’u and contemporary fang-chib). J. J. Liu is preparing a trans- 
lation of Han kung ch’iu and an anthology of Chinese poetry. H. F. Simon is 
working on Szechwan shadow puppets and the verb complex in Chinese. The 
following theses have been completed: C. Birch, Ku-chin Hsiao Shuo: a criti- 
cal examination; A. Graham, The philosophy of Ch’eng Yi-ch’uan and Ch’eng 
Ming-tao. The following are in the course of preparation: D. J. Chinnery, 
Problems of literary form in modern China; D. E. Watkins, Life and works of 
Liu Tsung-yiian; S. van der Sprenkel, Legal institutions and practice during 
late Ch’ing; J. Ch’en, State economic policy in 19th century China. 

Oxford, Professor H, H. Dubs hopes to see the 3rd volume of his translation 
of the Han shu (Wang Mang) published this year. Wu Shih-ch’ang is continuing 
his work on Shang oracle bones, in particular those of the British Museum col- 
lection. D. Hawkes plans to submit a doctoral thesis on the Ch’u tz’u during 
the coming year. P. C. Swann, Curator of the Far Eastern department of the 
Museum of Eastern Art, has been appointed Editor of Oriental Art, and ex- 
pects to be able to commence publication early in 1955. His thesis on Chin 
Nung will be offered shortly. G. Bownas, lecturer in Chinese and Japanese, 
expects his thesis on the Bamboo Annals to be ready this year. Ch’en Tzu- 
lung, librarian at the Chinese Faculty Library, is working on a B, Litt.; his 
thesis is on Ts’ai Yung. Two new postgraduate students, W. Driver and L. 
Young, plan to study Tibetan and late Ch’ing history respectively. 

Durham, R. Dawson is working on the J u-lin wai-sbib, 

GERMANY: 

G&ttingen, Professor Dr. H, O. H. Stange has published a translation of the 
Analects and is preparing an enlarged and revised edition of Riidenberg’s 
Chinesisch-Deutsches Wérterbuch, Dr. Peter Olbricht, Lecturer in Chinese, 
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having published the first part of Postwesen in China unter der Mongolenberr- 
schaft, is now working on Chinese sources dealing with the history of the 
Tanguts, the state of Hsi-hsia, and the Central Asiatic Jou-jan, T’u-fan, and 
T’ueyii-hun, Liu Mao-tsai, Lector in Chinese and Japanese, is writing a dis- 
sertation on the Eastern Turks. Fri. Dr. J. Fischer’s dissertation on the life 
and official career of Fan Chung-yen and Dr. P. Buriks’ dissertation on Fan 
Chung-yen’s great memorial and his reforms of 1043-44 will be published in 
1955. 

Hamburg.. Members of the staff are engaged on the following projects: F. 
Jager, Shi-chi, and Chi-ch’i T’u-shuo; W. Franke, History of Chinese Revolu- 
tion, and Ming History; O. Benl, Genji monogatari; T. Grimm, The Chinese 
gentry of the Ming period. The following doctoral theses have been completed: 
T. Grimm, Das Nei-ko der Mingzeit, seine Entstehung, Konsolidierung und 
Bedeutung; A. Wendhut, Kung Tzu-chen, Leben und Werk; M. Hubricht, Die 
Haiku-Poetik des Masaoka Shiki. The following theses are in the course of 
preparation: B, Krafft, Wang Shih-chen and his poetic theory; A. Marks, The 
changing patterns of Chinese historiography during the last hundred years; 
H, Friese, Life and work of Yang Shen (1488-1559); W. Rohl, Relations be- 
tween Japan and Siam in the 17th century; M. v. Eucken, J apanese-Chinese 
cultural relations in the early Ashikaga period; W. Miiller, The Genji Mono- 
gatari in Japanese literary criticism; J. Glaubitz, Popular literature of the 
Muromachi period, 

Munich, Two theses were completed last year: B. Lewin, on Futabatei 
Shimei and the influence of Russian literature in the Meiji period; and K. 
Hahlweg, on a Buddhist text. Other research projects are: Fri. Dr. E. Kraft, 
Huai nan-tzii; Dr. W. Bauer, Chou Mi (1232-1308) and pi-chi texts of this time; 
R. Goepper, The life and work of T’ang-tai, a painter of the Ch’ien-lung pe- 
riod; Ch. Schwarz-Schilling, Relations between the Sung and the Northern 
Barbarians; H. Schulte-Uffelage, Keng-shen wai-shib, 

K&éln. G. Debon is preparing a work on shib-hua, Dissertations are being 
written by Frl. Helga Kuntze on the poems of Ni Tsan and by Frl. Hertha 
Kuntze on the paintings of Kung Hsien. 

Marburg. Dr. A. Hoffman is preparing a complete translation of the poetical 
works of Wang Wei and a revised and completed edition of von Zach’s Li 
T’ai-po translations, He is also working on a translation of the Essay on Mu- 
sic in the Han shu, 

NETHERLANDS: 

Leiden, In the Sinologisch Instituut, A. F. P. Hulsewé is working on Han 
law; D. Jonker on Yeh-lii Ch’u-ts’ai; Lim Kok-wie on the archeology of South- 
east Asia; Gan Tjiang-tek on Chinese folklore and theater; M. G. D. Ondei on 
Kuo Hsiang’s interpretation of Chuang-tzu; E. Zurcher on early Chinese Bud- 
dhism; and F. Vos on the Ise monogatari. 

FRANCE: 

Paris, During the past year, Professor P. Demiéville has lectured on 

**Philologie bouddhique,’’ ‘‘Les apocryphes bouddhiques en Chine,’’ and 
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**Textes de littérature vulgaire de Touen-houang’’; E. Balazs on ‘‘La vie 
urbaine a l’époque des Song,’’ and ‘‘Explication du traité juridique du Tsin 
Chou’’; G, Dubarbier on “‘Les idées politiques en Chine A la veille du dernier 
conflit mondial’’; J. Escarra on ‘“‘Conceptions et sources du droit chinois,’’ 
and ‘‘Explication de textes juridiques se rapportant au statut du marriage’’; 
L. Hambis on ‘‘Les sources chinoises de |’histoire mongole’’; Mme Nicolas on 
*‘Les rapports entre le bouddhisme et le taoisme 4 l’époque des T’ang: le 
Tch’an’’; and R. A. Stein on “*Les dieux gardiens en Chine et au Tibet.” J. 
Hamilton is preparing a doctoral thesis on ‘*Les chinois et les Ouigours sous 
les cing dynasties,’’ and G. Sargent on ‘“‘Le bouddhisme chez Tchou Hi.” M, 
Kaltenmark, who is chiefly interested in Han dynasty and Taoism, published 
in 1953 the Lie Sien Tchouan translated with notes. He has also prepared 
translations of several biographies of the Shib Chi. A. Rygaloff collected 
material for a dictionary of contemporary Pekingese. R. Ruhlmann, whose main 
interest is literature, prepared a translation of the first two chapters of the 
Kouo Yu, and translated a few short stories of Lou Sin. 
ITALY: 

Rome: L. Lanciotti and Tsui Tao-lu have in press a translation of Shen Fu’s 
Fu-sheng liu-cbhi. M. Benedikter (in Bressanone) will publish some of his 
translations of Chinese poems. 

The Eighth Conference of Junior Sinologues will be held in Leiden, where 


E. Zurcher of the Sinologisch Instituut is in charge of preparations. 


Sung Project 

Professor Etienne Balazs is in the process of working out a project for a 
Handbook of the Sung Dynasty. The project was discussed at the Conference 
of Junior Sinologues held at Durham in the late summer of 1954 and Professor 
Balazs has now enlisted the collaboration of 37 scholars in 6 countries. 

The project has developed from the belief that a scientific and modern in- 
ventory of the most voluminous history of any people is impossible without 
(a) efficient working tools adopted to the needs of working scholars and with- 
out (b) coordination of individual research work. The dynastic manual, as a 
tool for research, will place at the disposal of scholars all the basic facts of 
a specific period. 

The Sung dynasty has been chosen on the following grounds: 1) It was in 
this period that most of the institutions of imperial China received their defin- 
itive form and it is this period which may be considered as the beginning in 
China of something which corresponds to the Western notion of ‘“‘modem 
times.’”” 2) The intrinsic importance of the period in many different fields, 
e.g., printing, navigation, technology, sciences, belles lettres, philosophy and 
the general interest of this dynasty to a wide variety of specialists, e.g., 
historians of the occident, historians of art, philosophers, linguists, and 
ethnologists. 3) The vastness of the available material which makes it un- 
manageable for individual research. 4) The key position of the Sung—mid-way 
between antiquity and the middle ages on the one hand and modern times on 
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the other—for everything connected with historical research. For example, the 
authoritative editions of almost all the ancient texts are of Sung date; archae- 
ology begins with the Sung; the first general histories were written under the 
Sung, etc. 5) The only work which in any way approximates the ideal of this 
dynastic handbook is Hummel’s Eminent Chinese of the Ch’ing Period, It is 
hoped that the Sung manual will lay the groundwork for a necessary handbook 
of the Ming, and that research on early modern and modern China can thus be 
rapidly advanced, Professor Balazs describes the Sung project as a means of 
facilitating in many ways various kinds of future work. He estimates that it 
will take some ten years to complete. 

The plan of the project has been drawn up in three sections. First, A Gen- 
eral Introduction which will cover the following points: 

1, Summary history of the Sung, including the Northern Sung (960-1126) and 
the Southern Sung (1127-1279). 

2. A chronological table of the important events of the period under such 
rubrics as politics, economics, society, sciences, art, literature. 

3. An alphabetical list of the dynastic titles, including a translation of the 
nien-bao, indicating the reigns of the emperors, etc. 

4, Imperial geneologies, including empresses and concubines. 

5. Tables of the organization of the central government. 

6. Tables of the organization of the provincial administration. 

7. Historical maps for selected dates in the Sung period. 

8. Map of Sung provinces and the 18 corresponding modern provinces. A 

table of the provinces will give brief geographic and demographic descriptions 
of each province, and each will be marked with a number which corresponds 
with that which identifies the geographic origin of persons in the biographies. 
Second, a Biographical section. This will include from 1500 to 2000 bio- 
graphical articles, the length of each depending on the importance of the per- 
son concerned, There will be a cross reference to material covered in the 
bibliographical section pertinent to each person. There will also be a con- 
siderable number of articles dealing with realia, key institutions, religions, 
peoples, the arts, etc. 
Third is a Bibliographical Section. This will list, alphabetically by authors, 
the books and articles pertaining to the Sung which have appeared to date. The 
bibliography of works by Sung authors will be in alphabetical order by titles. 
Individual entries will include: the title, followed by Chinese characters, 
translation of the title, name of the author, indication of the dynasty, the date, 
date of the work, number of chapters, editions, content of the work, and exact 
references from Chinese bibliographies and literature. 

First steps have been taken and numerous scholars have undertaken to con- 
tribute specific topical articles or groups of biographies. From the enthusi- 
astic responses to the original »roposal and from the promised collaboration of 
scholars of real ability, it would appear that this project may become one of 
the most significant scholarly enterprises of this decade. 


A. F. W. 
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ORGANIZATIONS AND MEETINGS 


American Historical Association, For the first time a Conference on Asiatic 
History was inaugurated within the AHA’s annual meeting, held in New York, 
December 28-30, 1954. Historians interested in all of Asia met under the 
leadership of Professor Woodbridge Bingham, University of California, at a 
special luncheon meeting, featuring Professor L. Carrington Goodrich, Co- 
lumbia University, as speaker. Mr. Bingham was elected chairman of the Con- 
ference for 1955, and J. C. Hurewitz of the Near and Middle East Institute, 
Columbia University, was elected Secretary. 

The meeting of the AHA also included a panel on the theme of ‘‘Moderniza- 
tion in Asia,’’ under the chairmanship of Professor John K. Fairbank of Har 
vard University. The papers presented were as follows: Thomas C. Smith 
(Stanford University), ‘SOld Values and New Techniques in Japan’’; Nikki R. 
Keddie (University of California), ‘Problems of Industrialization in Iran’’; 
Albert Feuerwerker (Harvard University), ‘‘Official-Supervision and Merchant- 
Management in China’s Ninetheenth Century Industrialization.”’ 


Conference on Asian Affairs, The Third Annual Conference on Asian Affairs 
met at the University of Nebraska, November 26=27, 1954. The following 
papers were presented: G. C. Arnakis (Kansas University), ‘‘Turanism and the 
Young Turkish Movement’’; E. Sarkisyanz (Bishop College), ‘‘Lamaist Chil- 
iasm and Russian Expansion’’; D. Riepe (University of North Dakota), ‘*Three 
Roles of Karma in Indian Religious Philosophy’’; Norman Hill (University of 
Nebraska), ‘‘The Far East and the Pacific’; Werner Levy (University of Min- 
nesota), ‘‘Regional Organization in South and Southeast Asia’’; Sidney Brown 
(Oklahoma A. and M.), *‘Kido Koin: Cautious Revolutionary’’; James E. Turner 
(University of Minnesota), ‘‘The Politics of Manhood Suffrage in Japan’’; Tao- 
Ching Hsu (University of Nebraska), ‘*The Influence of Popular Entertainment 
in the Sung Period on the Development of the Chinese Theatre’’; Howard S, 
Levy (University of Colorado), ‘‘Rebel, King, and Concubine (An Lu-shan 
rebellion)’’; Om Nijhawan (University of Nebraska), ‘Problems of Economic 
Development in India’’; Darel McFerren (Hastings College), ‘‘The Social 
Problem of Industrial Labor in Indonesia’’; Donn V. Hart (University of Den- 
ver), ‘‘ACCFA and the Cooperative Movements in the Philippines: A Rural 
Renaissance?” 

The Art Gallery of the University of Nebraska arranged an exhibition of Far 
Eastern Bronzes in conjunction with the Nelson Gallery of Kansas City, the 
Denver Art Museum, and private collectors in Kansas City and Cleveland. 


A Conference on Far Eastern Studies was held at Colgate University, Hamil- 
ton, New York, November 19=20, 1954 under the joint auspices of Cornell, 
Syracuse, and Colgate universities. The conference was held on an informal 
basis and was devoted principally to two discussions: ‘*The Status and Prob- 
lems of Far Eastern Studies in up-state New York’’ and ‘*The Possibilities 
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for and Problems of Expanded Far Eastern Studies in up-state New York.” 
According to tentative plans, next year’s conference will be held at Cornell 
University. 


The Pacific Coast Branch of the American Historical Association met at the 
University of Southern California, Los Angeles, December 27-29, 1954. The 
panel on Far Eastern History, under the chairmanship of Professor Arthur F. 
Wright of Stanford University, included the following papers: J. B. Parsons 
(University of California at Riverside), ‘‘The Fall of the Ming Dynasty, 1620= 
1644”’; Chang-tu Hu (University of Washington), ‘‘The Yellow River Adminis- 
tration in the Ch’ing Dynasty”’; Marius B, Jansen (University of Washington), 
‘The Right Wing in Post-War Japan’’; George E. Taylor (University of Wash- 
ington), ‘‘Political Theory on Formosa.” 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


The American Academy of Asian Studies, College of the Pacific, San Fran- 
cisco, California, has inaugurated two special study projects which continue 
the Academy’s primary emphasis upon Asian philosophy and psychology. The 
ground was laid for the first, shortly after the Academy’s opening three years 
ago, by Professor Frederic Spiegelberg, and has been carried on by Dean Alan 
Watts and Professor Haridas Chaudhuri. This is an intensive study of Asian 
contributions to psychological knowledge, with special reference to their use 
in psychotherapy. This is the concern of a permanent seminar, including 
practicing psychotherapists, physicians, clinical psychologists, and psychi- 
atric social workers, as well as some students more specifically concerned 
with the psychiatric implications of semantics and problems of communication. 

The second is a comprehensive program of research, including translation 
and interpretation, in Zen or Ch’an Buddhism. This project is under the direc- 
tion of Dean Watts and Professor Gi-ming Shien, with the assistance of Dr. 
Paul Fung and Dr. George Fung. Thus far it has involved the completion of a 
translation of the Ts’ e-ch’an I, and preliminary studies for translations of the 
Tan Ching and the Lin-chi Lu, It will also include studies of certain key 
terms which have never been satisfactorily translated from the Chinese, and 
ultimately the preparation of a systematic account of the teaching and prac- 
tice of Zen with emphasis on its early history in China, 

Other projects of a more individual character include the following: A his- 
tory and philosophical description of Taoism, together with a new translation 
of the Lao-tzu, by Professor Gieming Shien; the preparation of a college text 
on comparative religions by Professor Spiegelberg, with the assistance of 
Dean Watts. A study of The Prasada Complex and the Grace of God by Dr. J. 
R. McCullough. Additional projects planned for the near future include the in- 
stallation of equipment and the acquisition of faculty for teaching Asian 
languages along the lines established by Dr. Henry Lee Smith, Jr., of the 
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Foreign Service Institute of the Department of State. Research is also planned 
into technical aids for agricultural village communities in Asia. 


University of California, Berkeley. Professors Richard L. Park and Robert A. 
Scalapino of the Department of Political Science have developed a new course 
for the Spring Semester, 1955, ‘‘Development of Political Thought in Asia.” 
This will be given as an undergraduate seminar and will be an analysis of the 
political thought of South and Southeast Asia and the Far East, with particular 
attention to China, Japan, and India. 


The Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, Medford, Massachusetts, has 
announced a new project entitled: ‘Research Studies on Japan’s Social Demo- 
cratic Parties,’’ made possible by a grant from The Ford Foundation. Work is 


being conducted by five American and Japanese social scientists during the 
period 1954-1957. Dr. Allan B. Cole is serving as codrdinator; other contribu- 
tors are Dr. George Totten, Cecil Uyehara, and research assistants, Seiichi 
Izumi and Michio Royama. In addition to processed working papers and a 
number of articles intended for learned journals, it is expected that the main 
products of these studies will be a selected and annotated bilingual bibliog- 
raphy of the whole Japanese Socialist movement, a monograph on Japan’s pre- 


war non-Communist proletarian parties, and a treatment of the post-war Social 
Democratic Parties—their history, leadership, strategies, theories, policies, 
and support by various sectors of rural and urban society. 


Harpur College, Endicott, New York. A course in the Geography of East Asia 
is being conducted by Professor E. Van Riper and a second course, History of 
the Far East, is offered by Dr. Sidney S. Harcave. John F. Brohm expects to 
offer a new course in Cultural Anthropology, Peoples and Cultures of Eastern 
Asia. 


The Jobns Hopkins University (School of Advanced International Studies) has 
developed an expanded area-language training program on South and Southeast 
Asia. During the current year this program consists of three main parts: the 
offerings during the regular academic year at the School in Washington, a spe- 
cial summer session and conference in Washington dealing with Nationalism 
and Progress in South and Southeast Asia, and the activities of the Rangoon- 
Hopkins Center for Southeast Asia in Rangoon, Burma. 

During the 1954-1955 academic year Professor William C. Johnstone, Jr. 
is offering courses on the History and Development of South Asia and on 
South Asian Contemporary Problems, and during the first semester Charles 
Gamba of the University of Malaya conducted two courses on Economic and 
Labor Problems of Southeast Asia. Languages offered in conjunction with 
these area courses are Indonesian and Hindi. Students concentrating on these 
area studi¢s are also able to broaden their knowledge of the Far East by tak- 
ing the courses offered by Professor Paul M. A. Linebarger on the Background 
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of the Modern Far East and the Political and Strategic Problems of Present- 
Day Far East. 

At the 1955 special summer session, Professor Linebarger and Professor 
Johnstone will offer courses respectively on Colonialism, Nationalism, and 
Communism in Southeast Asia and on Contemporary Problems of South Asia. 
Visiting faculty~members will be Professor D. G. E. Hall of the School of 
Oriental and African Studies at the University of London, Professor Victor 
Purcell of Cambridge University, Professor Shannon McCune of Colgate Uni- 
versity, and Charles Thomson of the The Brookings Institute. Courses offered 
by these visiting lecturers will include Background of Colonialism by Profes- 
sor Hall, Southeast Asian Economic Problems by Professor Purcell, Geo- 
graphic Factors in the Development of South and Southeast Asia by Professor 
McCune, and Problems of Communist Expansion in Southeast Asia by Dr. 
Thomson, 


As an integral part of the summer session the School will hold a four-day 
invitation conference from August 8-11 on ‘Nationalism and Progress in South 
and Southeast Asia.’’ In addition to members of the School’s summer faculty, 
the following will present papers at this conference: Rupert Emerson of Hat- 
vard University; James Barrington, Burmese Ambassador to the United States; 
Chester Bowles, former United States Ambassador to India; and Ferdinand 
Kuhn of the New York Times, Malcolm MacDonald, Her Majesty’s Commis- 
sioner General for Southeast Asia, and R. Supomo, Indonesian Ambassador to 
London, also have indicated willingness to participate if their official duties 
will permit. Shortly after the conference in Washington a supplementary con- 
ference will be held at the School’s Study Center:in Rangoon on economic and 
educational problems of the area. The papers of both conferences will be in- 
cluded in a book to be published bythe Johns Hopkins Press. 

The Rangoon-Hopkins Center for Southeast Asian Studies has been estab- 
lished in Rangoon with the full support of the University of Rangoon, The 
program of the Center is designed to foster an increasing cooperation among 
the universities of Southeast Asia in research efforts involving problems of 
common concern and to provide an advance study base for a few of the School’s 
best qualified students who are specializing in the area. The Center got 
under way in June 1954, with the arrival in Rangoon of Professor William T. 
Phillips, who is serving as the first co-director of the Center with Dr. Htin 
Aung, Rector of the University of Rangoon, serving as Director. Four ad- 
vanced students from the school currently are undertaking research at the 
Center and, in addition to their substantive work, are studying the Burmese 
language. As part of the first year’s program, a ‘‘Burma Seminar Series’’ open 
to faculty and qualified students and including lectures on Burmese culture, 
geography, Buddhism, and politicaland economic history has been organized, 
The University of Rangoon has furnished office and living quarters for the 
American members of the Center, and The John Hopkins University has pro- 
vided a working library suited to the needs of the Center. 
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University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon, has developed a program of area train- 
ing through groups of courses concerned with the Far East. The primary em- 
phasis is upon the Chinese cultural sphere. The program is intended to pro- 
vide necessary basic knowledge for students who are interested in commer- 
cial, government, journalistic, or educational work relating to the region, for 
students who are preparing for graduate work in Far Eastern studies, or for 
other students who wish to broaden their understanding of the interrelated 
world in which they live. The curriculum is administered by a codrdinator and 
an interdepartmental advisory committee. Professor Paul S, Dull is the co- 
Srdinator. The major in Far Eastern Studies leads to the Bachelor of Arts or 
the Bachelor of Science degree. The following professors and departments 
offer courses within the curriculum: Shirley Marshall (Anthropology), Wallace 
S. Baldinger (Art), Marshall D. Wattles (Economics), Sheldon D. Ericksen 
(Geography), Paul S. Dull (History and Political Science), Donald S. Willis 
(Oriental Languages and Literature), Professor Theodore Stern is on sabbatical 
leave on a Fulbright Fellowship studying linguistics and ethnography in 
Burma, and Professor Paul B. Means (Religion) is on leave of absence to 
study in India, Current research projects include the compilation of a func- 
tional index for the Proceedings of the International Military Tribunal for the 
Far East and studies of Japanese political behavior, novels in China and 
Japan, and modern Japanese art. 


University of Pennsylvania, Far Eastern courses, both undergraduate and 
graduate, are offered in the Departments of Oriental Studies, History, and 
Political Science, making it possible for students to present the Far East as 
their major field of concentration for degrees ranging up to the Ph.D. 

(a) Oriental Studies: Derk Bodde (Professor of Chinese) offers four courses 
on the Chinese language, ranging from simple kuo yi to advanced literary 
texts, and designed to train the student to handle a wide variety of Chinese 
written styles. He also offers two lecture courses: History of the Civilization 
and Institutions of China (covering such topics as social, political and eco- 
nomic development, literature, art, philosophy, religion, technology, contacts 
with the outside world); and History of Chinese Thought (the evolution of the 
Chinese ‘tworld view’’). For advanced students, he offers a seminar on Chi- 
nese bibliography and problems of research, Schuyler Cammann (Associate 
Professor of Chinese and Associate Curator of the Oriental Section of the 
University Museum) offers two lecture courses: History of Chinese Art, and 
Introduction to Far Eastern Art (chiefly China and Japan). In both courses his 
aim is to make art more meaningful by integrating its evolution into the larger 
pattern of cultural evolution as a whole, For advanced students, he also offers 
a Seminar in Problems of Chinese Art. In the Department of Oriental Studies, 
the aim is to make each of its three major areas (Far East, South Asia, and 
Near East) meaningfull in terms of the others. To this end, all departmental 
members participate in a joint seminar, Interconnections of Oriental Civiliza- 
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tions, which in recent years has discussed such topics as ‘‘Oriental His- 
toriography’’ and ‘**Cosmology in Oriental Thought and Art.’’ 

(b) History: F. Hilary Conroy (Assistant Professor of Far Eastern History) 
offers two undergraduate and two graduate lecture courses: Introductory His- 
tory of Asia (increasingly detailed for events after 1600), History of the Far 
East (chiefly China, Japan, and Korea), History of Japan, and History of 
American Relations with the Far East. He also offers a graduate research 
seminar in Far Eastern history (emphasis chiefly, but not exclusively, on 
Japan and Japanese expansion since 1868). Holden Furber (Associate Profes- 
sor of History) offers a lecture course, European Expansion in Asia, which 
includes the Far East. 

(c) Political Science: Norman D. Palmer (Professor of Political Science) 
offers two lecture courses: Government and Politics of the Far East (empha- 
sis on governmental structure and policies of Communist China ‘and post-war 
Japan), and Far Eastern International Relations (emphasis on twentieth cen- 
tury international relations of China and Japan, especially with Russia and 
the United States). Robert Serausz-Hupé (Professor of Political Science) of- 
fers a Seminar on International Relations, which, though by no means con- 
fined to the Far East, has resulted in several joint studies on that area by 
participating members. 

In addition, William F. Christians (Professor of Geography) occasionally 
offers a lecture course, Geography of Asia, chief emphasis in which is on 
China, Japan, and the Indian sub-continent. 

The following facilities for study and research are available: 

(a) Libraries: The University Library’s Western Language collection on 
China (both ancient and modern) is excellent and contains complete files of 
all major periodicals; that on Japan, though smaller, contains many basic 
works now difficult to obtain, and is being steadily enlarged. The Library’s 
Chinese language collection contains more than 11,000 titles in more than 
16,000 volumes, including all the large modern collectanea, the major ency- 
clopedias and other reference tools, primary historical works, and many 
scholarly periodicals. While its aim is to cover the basic works in each field, 
it is strongest in classics, philosophy and religion, and history. The Japanese 
language collection, though of more recent origin, has been growing very 
rapidly, so that it is now adequate for advanced research in the political, 
diplomatic and economic history of the MeijieTaisho period, The University 
Museum Library possesses excellent Western-language holdings on Far 
Eastern art, archeology and anthropology, as well as a small number of Chi- 
nese and Japanese works in these fields. 

(b) Museums: The University Museum’s collection of Far Eastern art and 
archeology is outstanding, especially in the field of Chinese stone sculpture. 
Dr. Cammann has recently, for study purposes, been expanding its holdings of 
Chinese bronze mirrors, pottery, and textiles. In January 1955 he installed a 
temporary exhibition of Tibetan art and culture. The Philadelphia Museum of 
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Art admirably complements the University Museum in the field of Chinese art, 
being especially strong in pottery, porcelain, and the applied arts. 

Research in progress includes the following: Dr. Bodde is currently com- 
piling materials for a monograph on the state religion of the Later Han dy- 
nasty. A study by him of Chinese feudalism will be published by Princeton 
University Press in the spring of 1955 as part of a symposium on feudalism. 
Dr. Cammann is preparing a book on Chinese bronze mirrors, and doing re- 
search on some objects brought back by him from the University Museum’s ex- 
pedition to Afghanistan in 1953, as well as writing a number of articles. Dr. 
Conroy is currently working on “‘the Japanese seizure of Korea, ca. 1870- 
1910,’’ which subject he pursued while in Japan in 1954 on a Fulbright re- 
search grant. Dr. Palmer (in collaboration with Dr. Shao Chuan Leng of the 
University of Virginia) is preparing a book on Sun Yat-sen and Communism. 
He has contributed two recent articles to Current History and another to the 
Western Political Quarterly.‘Dr. Strausz-Hupé, through his Seminar in Inter- 
national Relations, is responsible for a study, American-Asian Tensions, to 
be published in the fall of 1955 by Public Affairs Press, for the Conference on 
Asian Affairs. 


Russell Sage College, Troy, New York, has introduced a two semester course 
taught by Robert Van Niel on the history of the Far East from earliest times 
to the present, Russell Sage College also has an evening division which con- 
ducts regular credit courses for adults in both Troy and Alabny. A course in 
Far Eastern History has been offered by Professor James Morley of Union 
College. As of February 1955 Mr. Van Niel has taken over this work. 


University of California at Los Angeles, The Far Eastern studies faculty has 
recently been expanded by the addition of Douglas H. Mendel to the staff in 
Political Science; he joins Dr. H. Arthur Steiner in offering work on the Far 
East. Dr. Mendel is continuing his investigation of Japanese revision of Oc- 
cupation policies. In the History Department, Dr. Yueshan Han, who recently 
published a volume entitled Elements of Chinese Historiography, is continuing 
his research on the rise of the middle class in China during the century from 
1850 to 1950. Robert A. Wilson has virtually completed a manuscript on ‘*Men 
and Institutions of the New Meiji Government, 1868-1871,’’ which he will 
submit for publication shortly. Clifford H. McFadden of the Geography Depart- 
ment will return to the university in September 1955 after a two-year period of 
study and research at the University of Ceylon. He will offer work on the 
geography of southern Asia in association with Dr. Joseph E. Spencer of the 
department, 

Richard C. Rudolph, chairman of the Oriental Languages Department, is 
continuing his work on the history of the development of archeology in China. 
Professor Joseph Needham of Cambridge University has invited him to col- 
laborate on volume seven of his Science and Civilization in China, Ensho 
Ashikaga has for some years been compiling a comprehensive Tibetan-English 
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Dictionary, with select Sanskrit, Pali and Chinese equivalents. The first of 
ten volumes will be published this year. Howard H. Hibbett has completed a 
book-length manuscript on Genroku fiction which has been submitted for pub- 
lication. He is also working on several articles on Tokugawa and modern 
fiction. 

Professors Ashikaga, Rudolph, and Wilson spent part of 1953 in Japan, 
where they bought Chinese and Japanese materials for the Far Eastern col- 
lection at U.C.L.A. The entire oriental collection now comprises some 50,000 
volumes. 


PERSONNEL 


W. G, Beasley has been appointed Professor of Far Eastern History in the 
School of Oriental and African Studies, University of London. 


Miss Carmen Blacker has been appointed Lecturer in Japanese at Cam- 
bridge University. 


Mr. G, Bownas has been appointed Lecturer in Chinese and Japanese at 
Oxford University. 


Sir Sidney Caine, Vice-Chancellor of the University of Malaya, has accepted 
a Carnegie Corporation grant to visit universities and other institutions in 
the United States concerned with southeast Asian studies, beginning April 
1955. 


Pedro Carrasco, who was associated with the Inner Asian Research Program 
of the University of Washington, has received an appointment with the Human 
Relations Area Files in New Haven, Connecticut. He will work on a study of 
land tenure in Tibet. 


Dr, Chang-tu Hu, who obtained his Ph.D. in Chinese history from the Uni- 
versity of Washington, has been appointed to the staff of the Human Relations 
Area Files in New Haven, Connecticut. His doctoral dissertation was on’’The 
Yellow River Administration in the Ch’ing Dynasty.’”’ 


Dr, Li Chi, Head of the Department of Archeology and Anthropology at the 
National Taiwan University on Formosa is Walker-Ames Visiting Professor at 
the University of Washington. He is conducting seminars and giving several 
public lectures on his archeological work and on Chinese history. Dr. Li is in 
this country on a Rockefeller Exchange Visitor’s program and expects to re- 
turn to Formosa in June, 


C, F, Kamer has been appointed Assistant Professor of History at East 
Tennessee State College, Johnson City, Tennessee. Among his course of- 
ferings, he will teach a survey of Far Eastern history. 
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Dr, Richard J, Miller, formerly Associate Director, University of California 
Extension, Berkeley, and Director of the Far Eastern and Russian Language 
School of the Extension Service, has accepted a position as an Assistant 
Representative in Japan for the Asia Foundation. 


Dr, Roy A, Miller has been appointed Lecturer in Oriental Languages at 
the University of California, Berkeley, for the Spring Semester, 1955, to give 
instruction in elementary Japanese. Dr. Miller recently returned from field 
study in Darjeeling and Kyoto on a two-year fellowship from the Ford 
Foundation. 


Dr, Lawrence Olsen has accepted a position with the American Universities 
Field Staff. Dr. Olsen has obtained the Ph.D. in History from Harvard Uni- 
versity; his doctoral dissertation was entitled, ‘“‘Hara Kei: A Political 
Biography.”’ 


Hugh E, Richardson, who for many years was a British government official 
at Lhasa, Tibet, is a visiting Professor of Political Science for the Spring 
Semester, 1955, at the University of California, Berkeley. He is teaching a’ 
course in the government and international relations of Tibet. 


Dr. Hellmut Wilbelm, University of Washington, has been granted sabbatical 
leave for the year 1955. He plans to work under a grant from the Bollinger 
Foundation on his manuscript, ‘“‘Trends of Thought in Nineteenth-Century 
China,”’ 


NOTICES 


Microfilm of Joseph Needbam's ‘Biographical Glossary of Chinese Sci- 
entists.’’ Dr. Needham, of Cambridge University, has very kindly presented to 
the University of Pennsylvania Library one microfilm copy (in 29 rolls) of his 
**Biographical glossary of Chinese scientists, technologists, and philosophi- 
cal thinkers from the earliest to the nineteenth century.’’ This glossary, now 
still in the process of compilation, wili ultimately be incorporated in the 
seventh and final volume of his monumental Science and Civilization in China 
(of which vol. 1 appeared in 1954). In its present microfilm version, however, 
it already contains more than 14,000 entries, being relatively complete for 
philosophical thinkers, mathematicians, atronomers, geographers, physicists, 
engineers and some technologists, but much less complete for alchemists, 
chemists, biologists, pharmacists, medical men and agriculturists. 

Each of the glossary’s entries contains the following information: (a) in- 
dividual’s name (romanized and in Chinese characters); (b) his dynasty and 
dates of birth and death, or floruit; (c) his field of achievement, with brief 
details (usually not more than a few sentences) and cross references to as- 
sociated persons; (d) references to further biographical sources, both in Chi- 
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nese and in Western languages; these are given according to a system of ab- 
breviations explained by the author in-a typed guide accompanying the 
microfilm. 

All interested scholars dre cordially invited to use the microfilm, but in so 
doing they are requested to observe the following stipulation made by Dr. 
Needham: 

“Subject to all the usual reserves for the safeguarding of the copyright of 

the Cambridge University Press, the microfilm’s information is freely avail- 
able for purposes of study and research, In return, we beg the user to be so 
kind as to communicate all errors which may be found either as to dating or 
factual details, We shall also be very grateful for any additional biographical 
information relevant to each entry. Lastly we shall be extremely grateful for 
any suggestions for the inclusion of persons who do not as yet appear in the 
glossary.”’ 
Scholars may either consult the microfilm in person at the University of 
Pennsylvania Library, or address inquiries concerning specific entries in 
which they are interested to Dr. Derk Bodde, Graduate School, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 4, Pa, Subsequent communications concerning 
corrections or additions to the glossary should be addressed to Dr. Joseph 
Needham, Caius College, Cambridge, England. 











ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Change of Editor On April 1, Donald H. Shively succeeded the present 
editor. All communications to the editor should hereafter be addressed to 
him at 105 Durant Hall, University of California, Berkeley, California. 
The new Associate Editors are Richard G. Irwin and Richard L. Park 
of the University of California. 


Book Reviews Hereafter the office of the Editor will handle all book 
reviews. Books for review should be sent to that office. Subscribers who 
may wish to review recent scholarly books in Far Eastern languages 
should send the author, title and publication information to the Editor. 
In most cases it will be possible to obtain review copies of books which 
are still in print. 


News of the Profession Professor George M. Beckmann will continue to 
edit this section. All news items should be sent to him in care of the 
Department of History, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. Dead- 
lines are: July 10, October 10, January 10, and April 10. 


Publication schedule The Annual Bibliography for 1954 will appear in 
the autumn as a separate publication to be sent to all subscribers. The 
regular issues, to appear in February, May, August, and November, will 
be devoted entirely to articles and reviews. 


Reprints Beginning with Volume XV authors will be sent fifty free re- 
prints and reviewers will receive five reprints. 
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contemporary political and 
diplomatic relations 


THE FAR EAST 


By CLAUDE A. BUSS 


From the Author’s Preface: 


“The diplomatic history of the Far East unrolls 
gradually like an oriental scroll. It reveals a wealth 
of intricate detail which must be considered in 
relationship with the part of the picture which has 
already gone and the unknown part which is yet 
to come.” 


This book skillfully explains the political and diplomatic 
situation in East Asia with full emphasis on strategic and 
economic factors. It stresses the global relationships of 
the U. S. and the U. S. S. R. It includes Southeast Asia, 
as far as the border of India, in its scope. Written in a 
style designed to capture and to keep the reader’s atten- 
tion, it reveals the historic foundations of contemporary 
problems which challenge the statesmen of the United 
States, Europe and Asia. 


To be published in late May 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 











New Books of Special Interest . . . 


Ennin’s Travels in T’ang China 


Epwin O. ReiscHavuer, Harvard University 


JUST PUBLISHED. A fascinating picture of life in T’ang China 
four centuries before Marco Polo visited that country. Basing his 
account on the detailed diary kept by the Japanese Buddhist monk, 
Ennin, the author skillfully interweaves background materials from 
Chinese dynastic histories and records of the Japanese court. He 
recreates day-to-day life in ninth century China, describing the 
hazards of travel, economic conditions, secular and _ religious 
festivals, ete. Endpaper Maps. 343 pp. $5.00. 





Ennin’s Diary 
@ The Record of a Pilgrimage to China in Search of the Law 


Translated by Epwin O. REISCHAUER 


ALSO NEW. The first complete translation of a historical source 
of prime importance, recording Ennin’s travels in medieval China 
from 838 to 847 A.D. A compelling eyewitness account by a for- 
eigner, the book is the first great diary to be written by a Japanese. 
Includes a full index and character glossary. 


Endpaper Maps. 454 pp. $7.50. 


THE INVENTION OF PRINTING 
IN CHINA and Its Spread Westward 


Tuomas Francis Carter, Late of Columbia University; 
Revised by L. Carrincton Goopricn, Columbia University 


READY JUNE. Second Edition of this standard work incorporates 
all significant findings made by scholars over the past thirty years. 
The book uncovers the obscure beginnings of block printing in 
Buddhist and Taoist monasteries, describes its great development 
under Confucian auspices, and traces the possible channels of its 
transmission through Central Asia and the Islamic world to Europe. 

Carefully investigates the invention of movable type in China 
and its wide use in Korea; includes absorbing discussions of the 
history of paper, ink, playing cards, printed textiles, paper money, 
etc. Up-to-date bibliographies. 33 ills., 375 pp. $10.00. 


Through your bookstore or direct from: 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY e 15 E. 26th St., New York 10 









































WITHOUT THE CHRYSANTHEMUM 


AND THE SWORD 
by Jean Stoetzel 


This work reflects the quandary in which Japanese youth finds itself in the post- 
war era, deprived of the continuity of their national traditions. The topics covered 
include the place of youth in Japanese society, recent reforms relating to the 


young, youth and public institutions, the private relations and the personal values 
of the young. $4.00 


AN INTRODUCTION TO JAPAN 
by Herschel Webb 


A bird’s-eye view of Japan today, this book gives basic facts about the land and its 
people. Included is a short history of the country from earliest times to the present 
and many up-to-date facts about the political, economic, and social life of the 
Japanese people. “A masterpiece of compression."—-The Army Combat Forces 
Journal. $2.75 


SOVIET POLICIES IN CHINA, 


1917-1924 
by Allen S. Whiting 


Based on exhaustive reading of all available documents from the 1917-24 period, 
featured here is important new evidence on the Stalin-Trotsky debate over China, 
the schisms within the Soviet elite prior to Lenin’s death, Sun Yat-sen’s active role 
in bringing the Seviets into China, and the alterations in the Karakhan Manifesto 
of 1919. $5.50 


THE BOXER CATASTROPHE 
by Chester Tan 
New light is shed on the origins and development of the Boxer movement as well 
as the policies and actions of the Manchu court and the foreign powers. The first 


authentic account based upon primary Chinese sources, this book includes a 
penetrating analysis of the role of the Chinese governors during the period. $4.50 


CHINESE RAILROADS AND 
BRITISH INTERESTS, 1898-1911 


by E-tu Zen Sun 


At the turn of the century, the building of railroads symbolized China’s efforts to 
modernize itself. This book, using Chinese documents previously unexplored in 
Western-language books, illuminates the many factors that produced the complex 
concession policies when the Chinese gentry conflicted with foreign financiers. $4.00 


Columbia University Press 
New York 27, N.Y. 





